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DEDICATION. 



To the many oo-laborers, men and women, who have 

not held their comfort or even their lives dear nnto 

themselves, bat have striven, through many years, to 

A teach the ignorant, to raise up the depressed, to cheer the 

despairing, to impart a higher life and a Christian hope 
to the outcast and neglected youth of this city, and thus 
save society from their excesses, this simple record of 
common labors, and this sketch of the terrible evils sought 
to be cured, is respectfully dedicated. 
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rNTEODXJCTION. 



The great pioneer in the United States, in the labors 
of penal Reform and the prevention of crime, — ^Edward 
LiYiNGSTONy — said as long ago as 1833, in his famous 
''Introductory Report to the Code of Reform and Prison 
Discipline'': ''As prevention in the diseases of the body 
is less painful, less expensive, and more efBicaciouB than 
the most skillful cure, so in the moral maladies of society, 
to arrest the vicious before the profligacy assumes the 
shape of crime; to take away from the poor the cause 
or pretence of relieving themselves by fraud or theft; to 
reform them by education and make their own industry 
contribute to their support, although dififtcult and ex- 
pensive, will be found more effectual in the suppression 
of offences and more economical than the best organized 
system of punishment.'' — (p. 322.) 

My great object in the present work is to prove to 
society the practical truth of Mr. Livingston's theoretical 
statement: that the cheapest and most efiftcadous way of 
dealing with the ''Dangerous Classes" of large cities, is 
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THE DANGEROUS CLASSES 



OF NEW YORK; 



AND TWENTY YEARS' WORK AMONG THEM. 



OHAPTEE I. 

« 

OHBIST IN CHASITY AND BEFOBM. 

THE CONDITION OF NEGLECTED CHILDEEN BEFORE GHKIS. 

TIAIOTY. • 

The central figure in the world's charity ia Ohbist. 

An eloquent rationalistic writer — ^Mr. Lecky — 
speaking of the Christian efforts in early ages in 
behalf of exposed .children and against infanticide, 
says: 

^^ Whatever mistakes may have been made, the 
entire movement I have traced displays an anxiety 
not only for the life, but for the moral well-being, of 
the castaways of society, such as the most humane 
nations of antiquity had never reached. This minute 
and scrupulous care for human life and human 
virtue in the humblest forms, in the slave, the 
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gladiator, the savage, or the infant, was indeed 
wholly foreign to the genins of Paganism. It was 
produced by the Christian doctrine of the inestima- 
ble value of each immortal soul. 

<' It is the distinguishing and transcendent char- 
acteristic of every society into which the spirit of 
Christianity has passed." 

Christ has indeed given a new value to the 
poorest and most despised human being. 

When one thinks what was the fate before He 
lived, throughout the civilized world, of for instance 
one large and pitiable class of human beings — ^un- 
fortunate children, destitute orphans, foundlings, the 
deformed and sickly, and female children of the 
poor ; how almost universal, even under the highest 
pagan civilization — ^the Greek and Boman — ^infanti- 
cide was; how Plato and Aristotle both approved 
of it; how even more common was the dreadfid 
exposure of children who were physically imperfect 
or for any cause disagreeable to their parents, so 
that crowds of these little unfortunates were to be 
seen exposed around a column near the Yelabrum 
at Eome — some being taken to be raised as slaves, 
others as prostitutes, others carried ofif by beggars 
and maimed for exhibition, or captured by witches 
to be murdered, and their bodies used in their 
magical preparations; when one remembers for 
how many centuries, even after the nominal intro- 
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duction of Christiaiiity, the sale of free children 
was x>^nnitted by law, and then recalls how utterly 
the spirit of the Founder of Christianity has exter- 
minated these barbarous practices from the civilized 
world; what vast and ingenious charities exist in 
every Christian country for this unfortunate class; 
what time and wealth and thought are bestowed to 
heal the diseases, purify the morals, raise the char- 
acter, and make happy the life of foundlings, outcast 
girls and boys and orphans, we can easily under- 
.stand that the source of the charities of civilized 
nations has been especially in Chbist ; and knowing 
how vital the moral care of unfortunate children is 
to civilization itself, the most skeptical among us 
may still put Him at the head of even modem social 
reform. 

EXPOSXTBE OF CHILDREK. 

The " exposure of children " is spoken of casually 
and with indifference by numerous Latin authors. 
The comedians include the custom in their pictures 
of the daily Boman life, usually without even a 
passing condemnation. Thus, in Terence's play 
(Heauton: Act iii., sc. v.), the very character who 
uttered the apothegm which has become a proverb 
of humanity for all ages — ^' I am a man, and nothing 
belonging to man is alien to me ^ — ^is represented, on 
the eve of his departure on a long journey, as urging 
his wife to destroy the infant soon to be bom, if it 
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should prove to be a girl, rather than expose it. She, 
however, exposes it, and it was taken, as was usual, 
and brought up as a prostitute. This play turns in 
its plot, as is true of many popular comedies, on this 
exposition of the abandoned child. 

It is frequently commented on by Boman drama- 
tists, and subsequently by the early Christian preach- 
ers, that, owing to this terrible custom, brothers 
might marry sisters, or fathers share in the ruin of 
their unknown daughters in houses of crime. 

Seneca, who certainly always writes with pro- 
priety and aims to be governed by reason, in his 
treatise on Anger (De Ira: i., 15), comments thus 
calmly on the practice : " Portentos foetus extingui- 
mus; liberos quoque si debiles, monstrosique editi 
sunt, mergimus. Non ira, sed ratio est, a sanis, 
inutilia secemere." (Monstrous offspring we destroy 5 
children too, if weak and unnaturally formed from 
birth, we drown. It is not anger, but reason, thus to 
separate the useless from the sound.) 

In another work (Oontroversi, lib. v., 33), he de- 
nounces the horrible practice, common in Bome, of 
maiming these unfortunate children and then offering 
them to the gaze of the compassionate. He describes 
the miserable little creatures with ^ortened limbs, 
broken joints, and curved backs, exhibited by the 
villainous beggars who had gathered them at the 
Lactariaj and then deformed them: "Volo nosse,'' 
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" I shonld like to know,'^ says the moralist, with a 
burst of human indignation, '^illam calamitatum 
humanarum officinam — ^Lllud infia.ntnm spoliarium!" 
— ^^ that workshop of human misfortunes — ^those 
shambles of infants ! " 

On the day that Grermanicus died, says Suetonius 
(in Calig., n. 6), " Subversae Deiim ar», partus con- 
jugnm expositi," parents exposed their new-bom 
babes. 

The early Christian preactfers and writers were 
unceasing in their denunciations of the practice. 

Quintilian (Decl. 306, vol vi., p. 236) draws a most 
moving picture of the fate of these unhappy chil- 
dren left in the Forum: ^'Earum est ut expositi 
vivanti Yos ponite ante oculos puerum statim ne- 
glectum • • • inter feras et volucres." 

" It is rare that the exposed survive ! " he says. 

Tertullian, in an eloquent passage (Ax>ol., c. 9), 
asks: ^^Quot vultis ex his circumstantibus et in 
christianum sanguinem hiantibus • • • apud 
conscientias pulsem, qui natos sibi liberos enecent ? " 

^^ How many, do you suppose, of those standing 
about and panting for the blood of Christians, if I 
should put it to them before their very conscience, 
would deny that they kiUed their own children f 

Lactantius, who was the tutor of the son of Con- 
stantino, in a book dedicated to Constantine, protests: 
^^ It is impossible to grant that one has the right to 
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strangle one's new-bom children"; and speaks of ex- 
X>06ition as exposing one's own blood — ^^ ad servitntem 
vel ad Inpanar " — " for slavery or the brotheL" " It is 
a crime as execrable to e^^qpose a diild as to kill him." 
So fearfhlly did the numbers increase^ under the 
Boman Empire^ of these unfortunate children, that 
the spark of charity, which is never utterly extin- 
guished in the human breast, began to kindle. Pliny 
the Younger is said to have appropriated a sum 
equivalent to $52,000 (see Epist, v., 7), to found an 
asylum for fathers unable to support their children. 

THE PIBST CHILDBEN^S ASTLITM. 

Probably the first society or asylum in history for 
poor children was the foundation established by the 
Emperor Trajan (about A. D. 110) for destitute and 
abandoned children. The property thus established 
in perpetuity, with real estate and money at interest 
(at five per cent.), was equivalent in value to $920,000, 
and supported some five thousand children of both 
sexes. Singularly enough, there seems to have been 
only one illegitimate child to one hundred and fifty 
legitimate in these institutions. 

The Antonines, as might be expected, did not 
neglect this charity; but both Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Auielius founded associations for destitute 
girls. Alexander Severus established one also for 
poor children* These form the only organized 
efforts made for this object, during many cen- 
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tiirieSy by the most civilized and refined state of 
antiquity. 

The number^ however, of these wretched creatores 
increased beyond all cure from scattered exceptional 
efforts like these. Everywhere the x)oor got rid of 
p their children by exposure, or sold them as slaves. 
The rich, if indifferent to their offspring, or unwilling 
to take the trouble of rearing them, sent them out to 
the public square, where pimps, beggars, witches, 
and slave-dealers gleaned their horrible harvest. At 
length, under the influence of Christianity, legislation 
began to take cognizance of the practice. 

The Emperor Constantine, the Emperor Yalentian, 
Yalens, and.Gratian, sixty years later, continued this 
humane legislation. 

They ordered, under strict penalties, that every 
one should nourish his own children, and forbade 
exposition ; declaring also that no one had the right 
to reclaim the children he had abandoned,- the 
motive to this law being the desire to make it for the 
interest of those ^^ taking up" exx>osed children to 
keep them, even if necessary, as slaves, against any 
outside claims. 

Unfortunately, at that period, slavery was held a 
less evil than the ordinary fate to which the poor left 
their children. 

The punishment of death was also decreed against 
infanticide. 
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It is an interesting fact that a portion, and prob> 
ably the whole, of our ancestral tribes looked with 
the greatest horror on abortion and infanticide. The 
laws of the Visigoths ponished these offenses with 
death or blindness. Their influence, of course, should 
always be considered, as well as that of Christianity, 
in estimating the modem^position of woman and the 
outcast child, as compared with their status under 
Greek and Boman civilization. 

At a later x>eriod (412 A. D.) the imperial legisla- 
tion again endeavored to prevent the reclaiming of 
exposed children from compassionate persons who 
had taken them. ^< Were they right to say that those 
children belonged to them when they had despised 
them even to the x>oint of abandoning them to 
deatht'' 

It was provided also, that in future no one should 
^^take Ax)m the ground" exposed children except in 
the presence of witnesses, and that the archbishop 
should put his signature on the document of guard- 
ianship which was prepared. (Cod. Theod., lib. 5, tit. 
7, De Expositis.) 

Hitherto, exposed children had generally been 
taken and reared as slaves; but in a. d. 529, Justin- 
ian decreed that not only the father lost all legitimate 
authority over the child if he exposed it, but also that 
the child itself preserved its liberty. 

This law applied only to the Eastern Empire; in 
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the Western the slavery of exposed children continued 
for centories. (Lecky: Hist, of Europ. Morals, vol. ii., 
p. 32.) The Christian churches throughout the early 
centuries took especial care of orphans, in parish 
orphan nurseries, or arphanotrophice. 

The first asylums for deserted and foundling chil- 
dren which are recorded m the Christian era are one 
in Treves in the sixth century, one at Anglers in the 
seventh, and a more famous one in Milan, A. d. 787. 

Societies for the protection of children were also 
formed in Milan in the middle of the twelfth century. 

At the end of that century a monk of Montpelier, 
Brother Guy, formed what may be called the first 
" Children's Aid Society," for the protection, shelter, 
and education of destitute children, a firatemity which 
subsequently spread over Europe. 

One great cause of the final extreme corruption 
and extinction of ancient pagan society was the 
existence of large classes of unfortunate beings, whom 
no social moral movement of renovation ever reached 
— the slaves, the gladiators, the barbarian strangers, 
and the outcast children. 

To all these deep strata of misery and crime 
Christianity gradually penetrated, and brought life 
and light, and finally an almost entire metamorphosis. 
As criminal and unfortunate classes, they have — with 
the exception only of the children — ceased to exist 
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under modem civilization. We have no longer at 
the basis of modem society the dangers of a multi- 
tude of ignorant slaves, or of disaffected barbarous 
foreigners, or of a profession of gladiators — ^brutal, 
brutalizing ; but we do still have masses of unfortu- 
nate youth, whose condition, though immensely im- 
proved and lightened by the influences of Christianity, 
is still one of the most threatening and painful 
phenomena of modem society in nearly all civilized 
countries. 

Still, unlike the experience of Paganism under the 
Boman Empire and before it, rays of light, of intelli- 
gence, and of moral and spiritual influence pene- 
trate to the depths of these masses. The spirit of 
Christ is slowly and irresistibly permeating even 
this lowest class of miserable, unfortunate, or criminal 
beings; inspiring those who perseveringly labor for 
them, drawing from wealth its dole and from intelli- 
gence its service of love, educating the fortunate in 
the habit of duty to the unfortunate, giving a dignity 
to the most degraded, and offering hope to the 
despairing. 

Christ leads the Befomi of the world, as well as 
its Charity. 

Those who have much to do with alms-giving and 
plans of human improvement soon see how superficial 
and comparatively useless all assistance or organiza- 
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tion is, which does not touch habits of life and the 
inner forces which form character. The i)oor helped 
each year become poorer in force and independence. 
Education is a better preventive of pauperism than 
charity. The best police and the most complete form 
of government are nothing if the individual morality 
be not there. But Ohristianity is the highest educa- 
tion of character. Give the poor that, and only 
seldom will either alms or punishment be necessary. 

When one comes to know the peculiar overpower- 
ing temptations which beset the class of unfortunate 
children and similar classes; the inducements to 
sharpness, deception, roguery, lying, fraud, coarse- 
ness, vice in many forms, besides toward open ofifenses 
against the law; the few restraining influences in 
social opinion, good example, or inherited self-control; 
the forces without and the organization within im- 
pelling to crime, and then sees how immensely power- 
fill the belief in and love for a supernatural and 
noble character and Friend is upon such wild natures ; 
how it inspires to nobleness, restrains low passions, 
changes bad habits, and transforms base hearts ; ];iow 
the thoughts of this supernatural Friend can accom- 
pany a child of the street, and make his daily hard 
life an ofiering of lovuig service; how the unseen 
sympathy can dry the orphan's tears, and throw a 
light of cheerfulness around the wan, pale faee of the 
little vagrant, and bring down something of the splen- 
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dor of heaven to the dark cellars and dreary dens of 
a great city: whoever has had this experience— not 
once, but many times — ^will begin to understand that 
Christ must lead Beform as well as Charity, and 
that without Him the worst diseases of modem 
society can never be cured. 



THE FOETUHBa OF A STREET WAIF. 

(Pint eu«c.) 



OHAPTEE II. 

THE PBOLETAIHES OF NEW TOBK. 

New Yobk is a much younger city than its Euro- 
pean rivals; and with perhaps one-third the x>opulation 
of London, yet it presents varieties of life among the 
'^ masses " quite as picturesque, and elements of pop- 
ulation even more dangerous. The throng of different 
nationalities in the American city gives a peculiarly 
variegated air to the life beneath thd surface, and the 
enormous over-crowding in portions of the poor quar- 
ters intensifies the evils, peculiar to large towns, to a 
degr^ seen only in a few districts in such cities as 
London and LiverpooL 

The mass of poverty and wretchedness is, of 
course, far greater in the English capital. There are 
classes with inherited pauperism and crime more 
deeply stamped in them, in London or Olasgow, than 
we ever behold in New York ; but certain small dis- 
tricts can be found in our metropolis with the unhappy 
fame of containing more human beings packed to the 
square yard, and stained with more acts of blood and 
riot, within a given period, than is true of any other 
equal space of earth in the civilized world. 
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There are houses, well known to sanitary boards 
and the police, where Fever has taken a perennial 
lease, and will obey no legal summons to quit; where 
Cholera — ^if a single germ-seed of it float anywhere in 
American atmosphere-— at once ripens a black har- 
vest; where Murder has stained every floor of its 
gloomy stories, and Yice skulks or riots from one 
year's end to the other. Such houses are never 
reformed. The only hope for them is in the march of 
street improvements, which will utterly sweep them 
away. 

It is often urged that the breaking-up of these 
"dens'' and "fever-nests'* only scatters the pesti- 
lence and moral disease, but does not put an end to 
them. 

The objection is more apparent than real. The 
abolishing of one of these centres of crime and, pay- 
erty is somewhat like withdrawing the virus from one 
diseased limb and diffusing it through an otherwise 
healthy body. It seems to lose its intensity. The 
diffusion weakens. Above all, it is less likely to 
become hereditary. 

One of the remarkable and hoi>eful things about 
New York, to a close observer of its "dangerous 
classes," is, as I shall show in a future chapter, that 
they do not tend to become fixed and inherited, as in 
European cities. 

But, though the crime and pauperism of New York 
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are not so deeply stamped in the blood of the popula- 
tion, they are even more dangerous. The intensity of 
the American temperament is felt In every fibre of 
these children of i)overty and vice. Their crimes 
have the unrestrained and sanguinary character of a 
race accustomed to overcome all obstacles. They rifle 
a bank, where English thieves pick a pocket ; they 
murder, where European proUtaires cudgel or fight 
with fists ; in a riot, they begin what seems about to 
be the sacking of a city, where English rioters would 
merely batter policemen, or smash lamps. The " dan- 
gerous classes" of New York are mainly American:, 
born, but the children of Irish and German immi- 
grants. They are as ignorant as London flash-men or 
costermongers. They are far more brutal than the 
peasantry from whom they descend, and they are 
much banded together, in associations, such a^ "Dead 
Rabbit," " Plug-ugly," and various target companies. 
They are our en/ants perdusj grown up to young man- 
hood. The murder of an unoffending old man, like Mr. 
Rogers, is nothing to them. They are ready for any 
offense or crime, however degraded or bloody. [N^ew 
York has never experienced the full effect of the nur- 
ture of these youthftd ruffians as she will one day. 
They showed their hand only slightly in the riots 
during the war. At present, they are like the athletes 
and gladiators of the Roman demagogues. They are 
the "roughs" who sustain the ward politicians, and 
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Mghten honest voters. They can " repeat '^ to an 
unlimited extent, and serve their employers. They 
live on "|}aw«w et drcenses^^ or City-Hall places and 
I)ot-houses, where they have full credit. 

We shall sx>eak more particularly of the causes of 
crime in future chapters, but we may say in brief, that 
the young ruffians of New York are the products of 
accident, ignorance, and vice. Among a million x)eo- 
ple, such as comi)ose the population of this city and 
its suburbs, there will always be a great number of 
misfortunes; fathers die, and leave their children 
unprovided for ; parents drink, and abuse their little 
ones, and they float away on the currents of the 
street; step-mothers or step-fathers drive out, by 
neglect and ill-treatment, their sons from home. 
Thousands are the children of poor foreigners, who 
have permitted them to grow up without school, edu- 
cation, or religion. All the neglect and bad education 
and evQ example of a poor class tend to form others, 
who, as they mature, swell the ranks of ruffians and 
criminals. So, at length, a great multitude of igno- 
rant, imtrained, passionate, irreligious boys and young 
men are formed, who become the "dangerous class" 
of our city. They form the "Nineteenth-street 
Gangs," the young burglars and murderers, the gar- 
roters and rioters, the thieves and flash-men, the " re- 
peaters " and ruffians, so well known to all who know 
this metropolis. 
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THE DAIITGEBS. 

It has been common, since the recent terrible Com- 
munistic outbreak in Paris, to assume that France 
alone is exposed to such horrors ; but, in the judg- 
ment of one who has been familiar with our ^^ danger- 
ous classes " for twenty years, there are just the same 
explosive social elements beneath the surface of Kew 
York as of Paris. 

There are thousands on thousands in Kew York 
who have no assignable home, and ^^ flit " from attic 
to attic, and ceUar to cellar ; there are other thou- 
sands more or less connected with criminal enter- 
prises ; and still other tens of thousands, poor, hard- 
pressed, and depending for daily bread on the day's 
earnings, swarming in tenement-houses, who behold 
the gilded rewards of toil all about th^m, but are 
never permitted to touch them. 

All these great masses of destitute, miserable, and 
criminal persons believe that for ages the rich have 
had all the good things of life, while to them have 
been left the evil things. Capital to them is the 
tyrant. 

Let but Law lift its hand from them for a season, 
or let the civilizing influences of American life fail to 
reach them, and, if the opiwrtunity offered, we should 
see an explosion from this class which might leave 
this city in ashes and blood. 

To those incredulous of this, we would recall the 
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scenes in our streets during the riots in 1863, when, 
for a short period, the guardians of good order — ^the 
local militia — had been withdrawn for national pur- 
poses, and when the ignorant masses were excited by 
dread of the draft. 

Who will ever forget the marvelous rapidity with 
which the better streets were filled with a ruffianly 
and desperate multitude, such as in ordinary times 
we seldom see — creatures who seemed to have crept 
from their burrows and dens to join in the plunder of 
the city — ^how quickly certain houses were marked out 
for sacking and ruin, and what wild and brutal crimes 
were committed on the unofTending negroes ? It will 
be recalled, too, how much women figured in these 
horrible scenes, as they did in the Communistic out- 
break in Paris. It was evident to all careful observers 
then, that had another day of license been given the 
crowd, the attack would have been directed at the 
apparent wealth of the city — ^the banks, jewelers' 
shops, and rich private houses. 

!No one doubted then, or during the Orange riot 

of 1871, the existence of " dangerous classes ^ in New 
York. And yet the separate members of these riotous 
and ruf&anly masses are simply neglected and street- 
wandering children who have come to early manhood. 
The true preventive of social catastrophes like 
these, are just such Christian reformatory and edu- 
cational movements as we are about to describe. 
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Of the ntunber of the distinctively homeless and 
vagrant youth in ISiew York, it is difficult to speak 
with precision. We should be inclined to estimate it, 
after long observation, as fluctuating each year be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000.» But to these, as they 
mature, must be added, in the composition of the 
dangerous classes, all those who are professionally 
criminal, and who have homes and lodgiug-places. 
And again to these, portions of that vast and ignor- 
ant t multitude, who, in prosperous times, just keep 
their heads above water, who are pressed down by 
poverty or misfortune, and who look with envy and 
greed at the signs of wealth and luxury all around 
them, while they themselves have nothing but hard- 
ship, penury, and imceasing drudgery. 

* The homeless children who come each year under the 
charitable efforts afterwards to be described amount to some 
12,000. 

f It should be remembered that there are in this city over 
60,000 persons above ten years of age who cannot write their 
names. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OAUSBS OF OBIME. 

The great practical division of causes of crime 
may be made into preventible and non-preventible. 
Among the preventible, or those which can be in good 
part removed, may be placed ignorance, intemx)erance, 
over-crowding of population, want of work, idleness, 
vagrancy, the weakness of the marriage-tie, and bad 
legislation. 

Among those which cannot be entirely removed 
are inheritance, the effects of emigration, orphanage, 
accident or misfortune, the strength of the sexual and 
other passions, and a natural weakness of moral or 
mental powers. 

IGNOBAi^CE. 

There needs hardly a word to be said in this coun- 
try on the intimate connection between ignorance and 
crime. 

The precise statistical relation between them in 
the State of New York would seem to be this : about 
thirty-one per cent, of the adult criminals cannot 
read or write, while of the adult population at large 
about six ( 6.08 ) per cent, are illiterate ; or nearly one- 
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third of the crime is committed by six-himdredths of 
the population. In the city prisons for 1870, out of 
49,423 criminals, 18,442 could not write and could 
barely read, or more than thirty-three per cent. 

In the Eeformatories of the country, according to 
the statement of Dr. Bittinger before the National 
Congress on prison-discipline at Cincinnati, out of the 
average number of the inmates for 1868, of 7,963 
twenty-seven per cent, were wholly illiterate. 

Very great criminality is, of course, possible with 
high education ] but in the immense majority of ca^s 
a very small degree of mental training or intellectual 
tastes is a preventive of idleness and consequent crime 
and of extreme jwverty. The- difference between 
knowing how to read and not knowing will often be 
the line between utter jwverty and a capacity for 
various occupations. 

Among the inmates of the city prisons a large per- 
centage are without a trade, and no doubt this idle 
condition is largely due to their ignorance and is 
one of the great stimulants to. their criminal course. 
Who can say how much the knowledge of Geography 
alone may stimulate a child or a youth to emigrate^ 
and thus leave his inmiediate temptations and escape 
pressing poverty f 

OBFHAITAGE. 

Out of 452 criminal children received into the 
House of Befuge in New York during 1870, only 187 
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hstd U/th iiareriti4 living, ro that nearly sixty per cent. 
hiid hftH one or lioth of their parenta, or were other- 
n'Le^ H^lMmieal fnjm them. 

\i:iyipTt\xii^ U) I>r. Bittinger,* of the 7,963 inmates 
of t\ut rHdurmskUfnen in the United States in 1870, 
Hfty-fiv^; jier cent were orphans or half orphans. 

Tlu; following figures strikingly show the extent to 
whM:h oqihanage and inheritance inflnence the moral 
eotiditiofi of cliildn'n. 

Miiiirdi^ the f^elebrated French reformatory, has 
t^yt^ivhi MuvAi Oh foundation 3,580 youthftd inmates. 
W tlj^^M', thifre are 707 whose parents are convicts ; 
'^M w\upmi iiarents live in concubinage; 534 ^^ natural'' 
tthihlren} 221 foundlings; 504 children of a second 
Uiitrrumtt ; and 1,542 without either father or mother.f 

An intrfUigent French writer, M. de Marsangy,| 

ill writing of the causes of juvenile crime in France, 

«»ayM that ^^ a fifth of those who have been the objects 

of judicial pursuit are composed of orphans ; the half 

liave no father, a quarter no mother, and as for those 

who have a family, nearly all are dragged by it into 
eviL'' 

SMIGRATION. 

There is no question that the breaking of the 
ties with one's country has a bad moral effect^ 

* Tranisactioiis of the National Congress, p. 279. 

t Une viflite & Mettraj. Paris, 1868. 

} Moralisation de Venfuice ooupable, p. 13. 
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especially on a laboring class. The Emigrant is 
released from the social inspection and judgment to 
which he has been subjected at home, and the tie 
of church and priesthood is weakened. If a Eoman 
Catholic, he is often a worse Catholic, without being 
a better Protestant. If a Protestant, he often becomes 
indifferent. Moral ties are loosened with the religious. 
The intervening process which occurs here, between 
his abandoning the old state of things and iittiiig 
himself to the new, is not favorable to morals or 
character. 

The consequence is, that an immense proportion 
of our ignorant and criminal class are foreign-bom ; 
and of the dangerous classes here, a very large part, 
though native-bom, are of foreign parentage. Thus, 
out of the whole number of foreigners in New York 
State, in 1860, 16.69 j)er cent, could not read or write, 
while of the native-bom only 1.83 per cent, were 
illiterate. 

Of the 49,423 prisoners in our city prisons, in 
prison for one year before January, 1870, 32,225 were 
of foreign birth, and, no doubt, a large proportion of 
the remainder of foreign parentage. Of the foreign- 
bom, 21,887 were from Ireland; and yet at home the 
Irish are one of the most law-abiding and virtuous of 
populations — ^the proi)ortion of criminals being smaller 
than in England or Scotland. 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, ac- 
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cording to Dr. Bittinger, from one-fourth to one-third 
of the inmates are foreigners; in Auburn, from a third 
to a half; in Clinton, one-half; in Sing Sing, between 
one-half and siK-sevenths. In the Albany Peniten- 
tiary, the aggregate number of prisoners during the 
last twenty years was 18,390, of whom 10,770 were 
foreign-bom.* 

It is another marked instance of the demoralizing 
influence of emigration, that so large a proi)ortion of 
the female criminal class should be Irish-bom, though 
the Irish female laboring class are well known to be 
at home one of the most virtuous in the world. 

A hopeful fact, however, begins to appear in re- 
gard to this matter; the worst effects of emigra- 
tion in this coimtry seem over. The machinery for pro- 
tecting and forwarding the newly-arrived immigrants, 
so that they may escape the dangers and temptations 
of the city, has been much improved. Yery few, com- 
paratively, now remain in our sea-jwrts to swell the 
current of povertj^ and crime. The mjgority find 
their way at once to the country districts. The 
quality, too, of the immigration has improved. More 
well-to-do farmers and peasantry, with small savings, 
arrive than formerly, and the preponderance, as to 
nationality, is inclining to the Germans. It com- 
paratively seldom happens now that paupers or i>er- 
sons absolutely without means, land in Kew York. 

♦ Transact, of Nat. Cong,, p. 382. 
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As one of the great causes of crime, Emigration 
will undoubtedly have a much feebler influence in the 
future in New York than it has had in the past. 

WANT OF A TBADB. 

It is remarkable how often, in questioning the 
youthftd convicts in our prisons as to the causes of 
their downfall, they will reply that " if they had had 
a tradCy they would not have been there.^ They dis- 
liked drudgery, they found places in offices and shops 
crowded; they would have enjoyed the companionship 
and the inventiveness of a trade, but they could not 
obtain one, and therefore they were led into stealing 
or gambling, as a quick mode of earning a Hving. 

There is no doubt that a lad with a trade feels a 
peculiar independence of the world, and is much less 
likely to take up dishonest means of living than one 
depending on manual labor, or chance means of living. 

There is nearly always a demand for his work; 
the lad feels himself a member of a craft and sup- 
jwrted by the consciousness of this membership; the 
means of the " Unions " often sustain him when out 
of employment; his associates are more honest and 
respectable than tliose of boys depending on chance- 
labor, and so he is preserved from falling into crime. 

Of course, if such a lad would walk forth to the 
nearest country village, he would find plenty of 
healthy and remunerative employment in the ground, 
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as gardener or farmer. And to a country-lad, the farm 
offers a better chance than a trade. But many city 
boys and young men will not consent to leave the ex- 
citements of the city, so that the want of a mechanical 
occupation does expose them to many temptations. 

The persons most responsible for this state of 
things are the members of such ^' Unions " as refuse 
to employ boys, or to encourage the training of ap- 
prentices. It is well-known that in many trades of 
New York, hardly any young laborers or apprentices 
are being trained. The result of this selfish policy 
will be to reduce the amount of skilled labor in this 
city, and thus compel the importation of foreign labor, 
and to increase juvenile crime and the burdens on 
the poor. 

Another cause of this increasing separation from 
trades among the young is, no doubt, the increasing 
aversion of American children, whether poor or rich, 
to learn anything thoroughly ; the boys of the street, 
like those of our merchants, preferring to make for- 
tunes by lucky and sudden " turns,'' rather than by 
patient and steady industry. 

Our hope in this matter is in the steady demand 
for juvenile labor in the country districts, and the 
substantial rewards which await industry there. 



OHAPTBE IV. 

THE CAUSES OF CBIHE. 
WEAKNESS OF THE M A "RKT AGE-TIB. 

It is extraordinary, among the lowest classes, in 
how large a number of cases a second marriage, or 
the breaking of marriage, is the immediate cause of 
crime or vagrancy among the children. When ques- 
tioning a homeless boy or street- wandering girl as 
to the former home, it is extremely common to 
hear "I couldn't get on with my step-mother," or 
"My step-father treated me badly,'' or "My father 
left, and we just took care of ourselves." These ap- 
parently exceptional events are so common in these 
classes as to fairly constitute them an important 
cause of juvenile crime. When one remembers the 
number of happy second marriages within one's ac- 
quaintance, and how many children have never felt 
the difference between their step-mother and their 
own mother, and what love and patience and self- 
sacrifice are shown by parents to their step-children, 
we may be surprised at the contrast in another class 
of the community. But the virtues of the i>oor spring 
very much from their affections and instincts^ they 
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have comparatively little 8elf-ox)ntrol ; the high les- 
sons of duty and consideratioii for others are seldom 
stamped on them, and Eeligion does not mueh influ- 
ence their more delicate relations with those associa- 
ted with them. They might shelter a strange orphan 
for years with the greatest kindness ; but the bearing 
and forbearing with the faults of another i)erson's 
child year after year, merely from motives of duty or 
affection to its parent, belong to a higher range of 
Christian virtues, to which they seldom attain. Their 
own want of self-control and their tendency to jeal- 
ousy, and little understanding of true self-sacrifice, 
combine to weaken and embitter these relations with 
step-children. The children themselves have plenty 
of faults, and have doubtless been little governed, so 
that soon both parties jar and rub against one an- 
other; and as neither have instincts or affections to 
fall back upon, mere principle or sense of duty is 
not enough to restrain them. Mliat would be simply 
slights or jars in more controlled persons, become col- 
lisions in this class. 

Bitter quarrels spring up between stex>-son and 
mother, or step-daughter and father; the other pa- 
rent sometimes sides with the child, sometimes with 
the father ; but the result is similar. The house be- 
comes a kind of pandemonium, and the girls rush 
desi)erately forth to the wild life of the streets, or the 
boys gradually prefer the roaming existence of the 
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little city- Arab to such a quarrelsome home. Thus 
it happens that step-children among the poor are so 
often criminals or outcasts. 

It needs a number of years among the lower work- 
ing-classes to understand what a force public opinion 
is in all classes in keeping the marriage-bond sacred, 
and what sweeping misfortunes foUow its violation. 
Many of the Irish peasants who have hmded here 
have married from pure affection. Their marriage 
has been consecrated by the most solemn ceremonies 
of their church. They come of a i)eople peculiarly 
fEiithful to the marriage-tie, and whose religion has 
esx)ecially guarded female purity and the fidelity of 
husband and wife. At home, in their native villages, 
they would have died sooner than break the bond or 
leave their wives. The social atmosphere about them 
and the influence of the priests make such an act 
almost impossible. And yet in this distant country, 
away from their neighbors and their religious in- 
structors, they are continually making a practical 
test of "Free-Love'' doctrines. As the wife grows 
old or ugly — as children increase and weigh the pa- 
rents down — as the home becomes more noisy and 
less pleasant, — ^the man begins to forget the vows 
made at the altar, and the blooming girl he then 
took ; and, perhaps meeting some prettier woman, or 
hearing of some chance for work at a distance, he 
slips quietly away, and the deserted wife, who seems 
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to love him the more the more false he is^ is left 
alone. For a time she haa faith in him and seeks 
him far and uear^ but at length she abandons hope, 
and begins the Jieavj^ straggle of maintaining her lit- 
tle family herselfl The boys gradoally get beyond 
her control ^ they aie kept in the street to earn some- 
thing for their sapport; they become vild and va- 
grant; and soon end with being street-rovers, or j>etty 
thieves, or young criminals. The girls are trained in 
begging or peddling, and, meeting with l)old company, 
they gradually Team the manners and morals of the 
streets, and after a while abandon the wretched home, 
and break what was left of the poor mother's hope 
and courage, by beginning a life of shame. 

This sad history is lived out every day in New 
York. If any theorists desire to see what fruits 
"Free Love" or a weak marriage-bond can bear 
among the lowest working-classes, they have only to 
trace the histories of great numbers of the young 
thi^es and outcasts ' and prostitutes in this city. 
With the dangerous classes, "elective aflinities'' are 
most honestly followed. The results are suffering, 
crime, want, and degradation to those who are 
innocent 

INHEBITANCE. 

A most powerftil and continual source of crime 
with the young is Inheritance— the transmitted tend- 
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encies and qualities of their parents^ or of several 
generations of ancestors. 

It is well-known to those familiar with the criminal 
classes, that certain appetites or habits, if indulged 
abnormally and excessively through two or more 
generations, come to have an almost irresistible force, 
and, no doubt, modify the brain so as to constitute 
almost an insane condition. This is especially true 
of the appetite for liquor and of the sexual passion, 
and sometimes of the x>eculiar weakness, dependence, 
and laziness which make confirmed paupers. 

The writer knows of an instance in an almshouse in 
Western New York, where four generations of females 
were paupers and prostitutes. Almost every reader 
who is familiar with village life will recall i)oor fami- 
lies which have had dissolute or criminal members 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and who 
still continue to breed such characters. I have known 
a child of nine or ten years, given up, apparently be- 
yond control, to licentious habits and desires, and who 
in all different circumstances seemed to show the same 
tendencies : her mother had been of similar character, 
and quite likely her grandmother. The *^ gemmules," 
or latent tendencies, or forces, or cells of her imme- 
diate ancestors were in her system, and working in 
her blood, producing irresistible effects on her brain, 
nerves, and mental emotions, and finally, not being 
met early enough by other moral, mental, and physi- 
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cal influences, they have modified her organization, 
nhtil her will is scarcely able to control them and she 
gives herself up to them. All those who instruct or 
govern " Houses of Refuge," or " Reform Schools," or 
Asylums for criminal children and youths, will recall 
many such instances. 

They are much better known in the Old World than 
this ; they are far more common here in the country 
than in the city. 

My own experience during twenty years has been 
in this regard singularly hox)eM. I have watched 
great numbers of degraded families in New York, and 
exceedingly few of them have transmitted new gen- 
erations of paupers, criminals, or vagrants. 

The causes of this encouraging state of tilings are 
not obscure. The action of the great law of '' Natural 
Selection," in regard to the human race, is always 
towards temperance and virtue. That is, vice and 
extreme indulgence weaken the physical x>owers and 
undermine the constitution ; they impair the faculties 
by which man struggles with adverse conditions and 
gets beyond the reach of jwverty and want. The 
vicious and sensual and drunken die earlier, or they 
have fewer children, or their children are carried off 
by diseases more frequently, or they themselves are 
unable to resist or prevent i>overty and suffering. As 
a consequence, in the lowest class, the more self- con- 
trolled and virtuous tend constantly to survive, and 
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to prevail in " the straggle for existence," over the 
the yieioos and nngovemed, and to transmit their 
progeny. The natural drift among the poor is towards 
virtue. Probably no vicious organization with very 
extreme and abnormal tendencies is transmitted 
beyond the fourth generation^ it ends in insanity or 
cretinism or the wildest crime. 

The result is then, with the worst-endowed families, 
that the " gemmules," or latent forces of hundreds of 
virtuous, or at least, not vicious, generations, lie hid 
in their constitutions. The immediate influences of 
parents or grandparents are, of course, the strongest 
in inheritance ; but these may be overcome, and the 
latent tendencies to good, coming down from remote 
ancestors, be aroused and developed* 

Thus is explained the extraordinary improvement 
of the children of crime and poverty in our Industrial 
Schools ; and the reforms and happy changes seen in 
the boys and girls of our dangerous classes when placed 
in kind Western homes. The change of circumstances, 
the improved food, the daily moral and mental in- 
fluences, the effect of regular labor and discipline, and, 
above all, the x)ower of Eeligion, awaken these hidden 
tendencies to good, both those coming from many 
generations of comparative virtue and those inherent 
in the soul, while they control and weaken and cause 
to be forgotten those diseased appetites or extreme 
passions which these unfortunate creatures inherit 
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directly, and substitute a higher moral sense for the 
low moral instincts which they obtained from their 
parents. So it happens, also, that American life, as 
compared with European, and city life, as compared 
with country, x>roduces similar results. In the United 
States, a boundless hope pervades all classes^ it 
reaches down to the outcast and vagrant. There is 
no fixity, as is so often the fact in Europe, from the 
sense of despair. Every individaal, at least till he is 
old, hopes and exx)ects to rise out of his condition. 

The daughter of the rag-picker or vagrant sees the 
children she knows, continually dressing better or 
associating with more decent people; she beholds 
them attending the public schools and improving in 
education and manners; she comes in contact with 
the greatest force the poor know — ^public oi)inion, 
which requires a certain decency and respectability 
among themselves. She becomes ashamed of her 
squalid, ragged, or drunken mother. She enters an 
Industrial School, or creeps into a Ward School, or 
" goes out" as a servant. In every place, she feels 
the profound forces of American life; the desire of 
equality, pmbition to rise, the sense of self-respect and 
the passion for education. 

These new desires overcome the low appetites in 
her blood, and she continually rises and improves. If 
ReUgion in any form reach her, she attains a still 
greater height over the sensual and filthy ways of her 
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parents. She is in no danger of sexual degradation, 
or of any extreme vice. The poison in her blood has 
found an antidote. When she marries, it will inevita- 
bly be with a class above her own. This process goes 
on continually throughout the country, and breaks up 
criminal inheritance. 

Moreover, the incessant change of our people, espe- 
cially in cities, -the separation of children from parents, 
of brothers from sisters, and of all from their former 
localities, destroy that continuity of influence which 
bad parents and grandparents exert, and do away 
with those neighborhoods of crime and pauperism 
where vice concentrates and transmits itself with ever- 
increasing power. The fact that tenants must forever 
be " moving'' in !N"ew York, is a preventive of some of 
the worst evils among the lower i)oor. The mill of 
American life, which grinds up so many deUcate and 
fragile things, has its uses, when it is turned on the 
vicious fragments of the lower strata of society. 

Villages, which are more stable and conserv- 
ative, and tend to. keep families together more 
and in the same neighborhoods, show more in- 
stances of inherited and concentrated wickedness 
and idleness. In Kew York the fgimilies are con- 
stantly broken up; some members improve, some 
die out, but they do not transmit a progeny of 
crime. There is littie inherited criminality and pau- 
perism. 
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A QUESTION. 

Among these public influences on the young, it has 
been often a question with some, whether the Public 
Schools did not educate the daughters of the poor too 
much, and thus make them discontented with their 
condition, and exposed to temptation. 

It is said that these working-girls, seeing such fine 
dresses about them, and learning many useless accom- 
plishments, have become indiflerent to steady hand- 
labor, and have sought in vice for the luxuries which 
they have first learned to know in the public schools. 
My own observation, however, leads me to doubt 
whether this occurs, unless as an exceptional fact. 
The influence of discipline and regular instruction is 
against the style of character which makes the prosti- 
tute. Where there is a habit of work, there are seldom 
the laziness and shiftlessness which esx>ecially cause or 
stimulate sexual vice. Some working-girls do, no 
doubt, become discontented with their former condi- 
tion, and some rise to a much higher, while some fall ; 
but this happens everywhere in the United States, and 
is not to be traced especially to the influence of our 
Free Schools. 

We have spoken of the greater tendency of large 
cities, as compared with villages, in breaking up vicious 
families. There is another advantage of cities in this 
matter. The especial virtue of a village community 
is the self-respect and personal independence of its 
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members. No benefits of charity or benevolent assist- 
ance and dependence could ever outweigh this. But 
this very virtue tends to keep a wicked or idle family 
in its present condition. The neighbors are not in the 
habit of interfering with it; no one advises or warns 
it. The children grow up as other people's children do, 
in the ^ay the parents prefer ; there is no machinery 
of charity to lift them out of the slime ; and if any of 
their wealthier neighbors, from motives of benevolence, 
visited the house, and attempted to improve or edu- 
cate the family, the effort would be resented or mis- 
construed. The whole family become a kind of jpo- 
riahs ; they are morally tabooed, and grow up in a 
vicious atmosphere of their own, and really come out 
much worse than a similar family lq the city. This 
phenomenon is only a natural effect of the best virtues 
of the rural community. 

In a large town, on the other hand, there exist ma- 
chinery and organization through which benevolent 
and religious persons can approach such families, and 
their good intentions not be suspected or resented. 
The poor people themselves are not so independent, 
and accept advice or warning more readily ; they are 
not so stamped m public repute with a bad name; 
less is known of them, and the children, under new 
influences, break off from the vicious career of their pa- 
rents, and grow up as honest and industrious persons. 

Moreover, the existence of so much charitable organi- 
8 
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zation in the cities brings the best talent and charac- 
ter of the fortunate classes to bear directly on the 
unfortunate, far more than is the fact in Tillages. 






* fc * 



CHAPTBE V. 

THE CAUSES OF CBDCE. 
OVEB-CROWDING, 

The source of juvenile crime and misery in New 
York, which is the most formidable, and, at the same 
time, one of the most difftcult to remove, is the over- 
crowding of our population. The form of the dty-site 
is such — ^the majority of the dwellings being crowded 
into a narrow island between two water-fronts — ^that 
space near the business-portion of the city becomes 
of great value. These districts are necessarily 
sought for by the laboring and mechanic classes, as 
they are near the places of employment. They are 
avoided by the wealthy on account of the population 
which has already occupied so much of them. The 
result is, that the poor must live in certain wards; 
and as space is costly, the landlords supply them 
with (comparatively) cheap dwellings, by building 
very high and large houses,, in which great numbers 
of people rent only rooms, instead of dwellings. 

Were "New York a city radiating from a centre 
over an ahnost unlimited space — as Philadelphia, for 
instance — the laborers or the mechanics might take 
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up their abode anywhere, and land would be com- 
paratiyely cheap, so that the highest blessing of the« 
laboring class would be attainable— of separate homes 
for each family. But, on this narrow island, busi- 
ness is so peculiarly concentrated, and population 
is so much forced to one exit — towards the north — 
and the poor have such a singular objection to living 
beyond, a ferry, that space will inevitably continue 
very dear in New York, and the labeling classes will 
be compelled to occupy it. 

To add to the unavoidable costliness of ground- 
room on this island, has come in the effect of bad 
government. 

It is one of the most unpleasant experiences of the 
student of political economy, that the axioms of his 
science can so seldom be understood by the masses, 
though their interests be vitally affected by them. 
Thus, every thoughtful man knows that each new 
"job" among city officials, each act of plunder of 
public property by members of the municipal govern- 
ment, every loss of income or mal-appropriation or 
extravagance in the city's funds, must be paid for by 
taxation, and that taxation always falls heaviest on 
labor. The laboring classes of the city rule it, and 
through their especi^ leaders are the great public 
losses and wasteMness occasioned. 

Yet they never know that they themselves con- 
tinually pay for these in increased rents. Every land- 
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lord charges his advanced taxation in rent, and prob- 
ably a profit on that. The tenant pays more for his 
room, the grocer more for his shop, the batcher aM 
tailor and shoemaker, and every retailer have heavier 
expenses firom the advance in rents, and each and all 
charge it on their customers. The poor feel the final 
pressure. The painfol effect has been, that the 
expense for rent has arisen enormously with the 
laboring classes of this city during the last five years, 
while many of the other living expenses have nearly 
returned to the standard before the war. 

The influence of high rents is to force more i)eople 
into a given space, in order to economize and divide 
expense. 

The latest trustworthy statistics on this imx>ortant 
subject are from the excellent Beports of the Metro- 
politan Board of Health for 1866. From these, it 
appears that the Eleventh Ward of this city, with a 
population of 58,953, has a rate of population of 
196,510 to the square mile, or 16tV square yards to 
each person; the Tenth Ward, with 31,587 i)opulation, 
has a rate of 185,512 to the square mile, or 17 f^ 
square yards to each ; the Seventeenth Ward, with 
79,563, has the rate of 163,006 5 the Fourteenth, with 
23,382, has a rate of 155,880 ; the Thirteenth, with 
26j3SSy has 155,224 ,* and so on with others, though in 
less proportion. 

The worst districts in London do not at all equal 
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this crowding of population. Thns^ East London 
shows the rate of 175,816 to the square mile; the 
Strand, 141,556; St Luk^s, 151,104; Holborn, 148,705; 
and St James's, Westminster, 144,008. 

If particular districts of our city be taken, they 
present .an even greater massing of human beings 
than the above averages have shown. Thus, accord- 
ing to the Beport of the Council of Hygiene in 1865, 
the tenant-house and cellar population of the Fourth 
Ward numbered 17,611 packed in buildings over a 
space less than thirty acres, exclusive of streets, 
which would make the fearM rate of 290,000 to the 
square mile. 

In the Seventeenth Ward, the Board of Health 
reports that in 1868, 4,120 houses contained 95,091 
inhabitants, of whom 14,016 were children under five 
years. In the same report, the number of tenement- 
houses for the whole city is given at 18,582, with an 
estimate of one-half the whole x)opulation dwelling in 
them— say 500,000. 

We quote an extract fipom a report of Mr. Dupuy, 
Visitor of the Children's Aid Society of the First 
Ward, describing the condition of a tenement-house : 

" What do you think of the moral atmosphere of 
the home 1 am about to describe below ? To such a 
home two of our boys return nightly. 

^< In a dark cellar Med with smoke, there sleep, 
an in one room, with no kind of partition dividing 
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them, two men with their wives, a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen, two men and a large boy of about seventeen 
years of age, a mother with two more boys, one about 
ten years old, and one large boy of fifteen ; another 
woman with two boys, nine and eleven years of age — 
in *all, fourteen persons. 

" This room I have ofben visited, and the number 
enumerated probably falls below, rather than above 
the average that sleep there." 

It need not be said that with overcrowding such as 
this, there is always disease, and as naturally, crime. 
The privacy of a home is undoubtedly one of the most 
fovorable conditions to virtue, especially in a girL 

K a female child be born and brought up in a 
room of one of these tenement-houses, she loses very 
early the modesty which is the great shield of purity. 
Personal delicacy becomes almost unknown to her. 
Living, sleeping, and doing her work in the same 
apartment with men and boys of various ages, it is 
well-nigh impossible for her to retain any feminine 
reserve, and she passes almost unconsciously the liue 
of purity at a very early age. 

In these dens of crowded humanity, too, other and 
more unnatural crimes are committed among those of 
the same blood and family. 

Here, too, congregate some of the worst of the desti- 
tute i)opulation of the city — ^vagrants, beggars, nonde- 
script thieves, broken-down drunken vagabonds, who 
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manage as yet to keep out of the station-houses, and the 
lowest and most bungling of the " sharpers.'' Natur- 
ally, the boys growing up in such places beoome, as 
by a law of nature, petty thieves, pick-xK)ckets, street- 
rovers, beggars, and burglars. Their only salvation 
is, that these dens become so filthy and haunted with 
vermin, that the lads themselves leave them in dis- 
gust, preferring the barges on the breezy docks, or 
the boxes on the side-walk, from which eventually 
they are drawn into the neat and comfortable Boys' 
Lodging-houses, and there And themselves impercep- 
tibly changed into honest and decent boys. This is 
the story of thousands every year. 

The cellar-population alone of this city is a source 
of incessant disease and crime. 

And with the more respectable class of poor who 
occupy the better kind of tenement-houses, the pack- 
ing of human beings in those great caravansaries is 
one of the worst evils of this city. It sows pestilence 
and breeds every species of criminal habits. 

From the eighteen thousand tenement-houses comes 
seventy-three per cent.* of the mortality of our popu- 
lation, and we have little doubt as much as ninety per 
cent, of the offenses against property and person. 

* In 1865, the deaths in tenement-houses were 14,500 out of 
19,813, the total for the city. 

The death-rate has, however, been brought down by sanitary 
improvements from 76 per cent., in 1866, to about 66 per cent, in 
1871, or a gain of 2,900 lives in these wretched houses. 
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Over-crowding is the one great misfortune of New 
York. Without it, we should be the healthiest large 
city in the world,* and a great proportion of the crimes 
which disgrace our civilization would be nipped in 
the bud. While this continues as it does now, there 
is no possibility of a thorough sanitary, moral, and 
religiouB reform in our worst wards. 

Few girls can grow up to maturity in such dens as 
exist in the First, Sixth, Eleventh, and Seventeenth 
Wards and be virtuous; few boys can have such 
places as homes and not be thieves and vagabonds. 
In such places typhus and cholera will always be 
rife, and the death-rate will reach its most terrible 
maximum. While the poorest population dwell in 
these cellars and crowded attics, neither Sunday- 
schools, nor churches, nor charities, can accomplish a 
thorough reform. 

What, then, is to be done to remedy this terrible 
evil? 

Experience has proved that our remedial agencies 
can, in individual cases cure even the evils resulting 
from this unnatural condensing of population. That 

* Oar annual death-rate is now ^.70 per 1,000, while some 
of the clean wards show 15 per 1,000, or about the rate of the 
Isle of Wight. 

The rate of London is about 24, Liverpool has been as high 
as 40, but is more healthy now, owing to sanitary improvements. 
Our Sixth Ward reaches 48, and " Gotham Court," in Cherry 
Street, attains the horrible maximum of 195 per 1,000. 
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is, we can point to thonsands of lads and young girls 
who were bom and reared in such crowded dens of 
humanity, but who have been transformed into vir- 
tuous, weU-behaved, and industrious young men and 
women, by the quiet daily influence of the charitable 
organization I am about to describe. 

Still, these cases of reform are, in truth, exceptions. 
The natural and legitimate influence of such massing 
of population is all in the direction of immorality and 
degeneracy. Whatever would lessen that, would at 
once, and by a necessary law, diminish crime and 
poverty and disease. 

BEMEBIES. 

The great remedies are to be looked for in broad, 
general provisions for distributing population. Thus 
far, the means of communication between business 
New York and the suburbs have been singularly 
defective. An underground railway with cheap 
workman's trains, or elevated railways with similar 
conveniences, connecting Westchester County and 
the lower part of the city, or suburbs laid out in New 
Jersey or on Long Island expressly for working 
people, with cheap connections with New York and 
Brooklyn, would soon make a vast difference in the 
concentration of population in our lower wards. It is 
true that English experience would show that labor- 
ing-men, after a heavy day's work, cannot bear the 
jar of railway traveling. There must be, however, 
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many varieties of labor— «ach aa work in factories 
and the like — ^where a little movement in a railroad- 
train at the close of a day would be a refreshment. 

Then, as the laboring class was concentrated in sub- 
urban districts, the various occupations which attend 
them, such as grocers, shoemakers, tailors, and others, 
would follow, and be established near them. Many 
nationalities among our working class have an espe- 
cial fondness for gardens and bits of land about their 
houses. This would be an additional attraction to 
such settlements ; and with easy and cheap communi- 
cations we might soon have tens of thousands of our 
laborers and mechanics settled in pleasant and healthy 
little suburban villages, each, perhaps having his own 
small house and garden, and the children growing up 
under far better influences, moral and physical, than 
they could possibly enjoy in tenement-houses. There 
are many districts within half an hour of New York, 
where such plots could be laid out with lots at $600 
each, which would pay a handsome profit to the owner, 
or where, a cottage could be let with advantage for the 
present rent of a tenement attic. 

Improved communications have already removed 
hundreds and thousands of the middle class from the 
city to all the surrounding neighborhood, to the 
immense benefit both of themselves and their fami- 
lies. Equal conveniences suited to the wants of the 
laboring class will soon cause multitudes of these to 
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live in the suburban districts. The obstacle, however, 
as in all efforts at improvement for the working j^eo- 
pie, is in their own ignorance and timiditj", and their 
love of the crowd and bustle of a city. 

More remote even, than relief by improved com- 
munications, is a possible check to high rents by a 
better government. A ch^ap and honest government 
of the masses in !N^ew York would at once lower tax- 
ation and bring down rents. The enormous prices 
demanded for one or two small rooms in a tenement- 
house are a measure (in part) of the cost of our city 
government. 

Another alleviation to our over crowding has often 
been proposed, but never vigorously acted upon, as we 
are persuaded it might be, and that is, the making the 
link between the demand for labor in our country dis- 
tricts and the supply in New York, closer. The sue 
cess of the charity which we are about describing in 
the transfer of destitute and homeless children to 
homes in the West, and of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration in their "Labor Exchange," indicate what 
might be accomplished by a grand organized move- 
ment for transferring our unemployed labor to the 
fields of the West. It is true, this would not carry 
away our poorest class, yet it would relieve the press- 
ure of population here on space, and thus give more 
room and occupation for all. 

But admitting that we cannot entirely prevent the 
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enormous massing of i)eople, snch as prevails in onr 
Eleventh and Seventeenth Wards, we can certainly 
control it by legislation. The recent Sanitary Acts of 
New York attempt to hold in check the mode of build- 
ing tenement-houses, requiring certain means of ven- 
tilation and exit, forbidding the filling-up of the 
entire space between the houses with dwellings, and 
otherwise seeking to improve the condition of such 
tenement-houses. 

There only needs two steps farther in imitation of 
the British Lodging-house Acts — one removing alto- 
gether the cellar-population, when under certain un- 
healthy conditions ; and the other limiting by law the 
the number who can occupy a given space in a tene- 
ment-room. The British Acts assign 240 cubic feet as 
the lowest space admissible for each tenant or lodger, 
and if the inspector finds less space than that occu- 
pied, he at once enters a complaint, and the owner or 
landlord is obliged to reduce the number of his occu- 
pants, under strict penalties. A provision of this na- 
ture in our New York law would break up our worst 
dens, and scatter their tenants or lodgers. The 
removal of the cellar-population from a large propor- 
tion of their dwellings should also be made. Liver- 
pool removed 20,000 cellar-occupants in one year 
(1847), to the immense gain, both moral and sanitary, 
of the city. New York needs the reform quite as much. 
There would be no real hardship in such a measure. 
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as the tenants could find accommodations in other 
parts of the city or the sabnrbs ; and some would per- 
haps emigrate to the country. 

One often-proi>osed remedy for the ills of our 
tenant-house system — ^the ''Model Lodging-house" — 
has never been fairly tried here. The theory of this 
agency of reform is, that if a tenement-house can be 
constructed on the best sanitary principles, with good 
ventilation, with limited number of tenants, no over- 
crowding, and certain important conveniences to the 
lodgers, all under moral supervision (so that tenants 
of notoriously bad character are excluded), and such 
a house can be shown to pay, say seven per cent, net, 
this will become a "model" to the builders of tene- 
ment-houses ; some building after the same style, be- 
cause public opinion and their own conscience require 
it, others because competition compels it. Thus, in 
time, the mode of structure and occupancy of all the 
new tenement-houses would be changed. But to attain 
this desirable end, the model houses must first pay a 
profit, and a fair one. So long as they do not succeed 
in this, they are a failure, however benevolent their 
objecjt and comfortable their arrangements. In this 
point of view, the "Waterloo Houses,'' in London, 
are a success, and do undoubtedly influence the mode 
of building and management of private tenement- 
houses; in this, also, the "Peabody Houses" are not 
a success, and will have no x>ermanent influence. 
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The Model Houses in London for lodging single 
men have, as the writer has witnessed, changed and 
elevated the whole class of similar private lodging- 
houses. 

The experiment ought to be tried here, on a merely 
business basis, by some of our wealthy men. The evil 
of crowded tenement-houses might be immensely alle- 
viated by such a remedy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE OAUSES OF CSQEE. 
INTEMPEKANCS. 

The power of the appetite for alcoholic stimnlns is 
something amazing. A laboring-man feels it especial- 
ly, on account of the drag on his nervous system of 
steady and monotonous labor, and because of the few 
mental stimuli which he enjoys. He returns to his 
tenement-house after a hard day's work, '' dragged 
out" and craving excitement; his rooms are disagree- 
able; perhaps his wife cross, or slatternly, and his 
children noisy; he has an intense desire for some- 
thing which can take him out of all this, and cause 
his dull surroundings and his fatigue to be forgotten. 
Alcohol does this ; moreover, he can bear alcohol and 
tobacco, ^to retard the waste of muscle, as the seden- 
tary man cannot. In a few steps, he can find joUy 
companions, a lighted and warmed •ro(Mn, a newspa- 
per, and, above all, a draught which, for the moment, 
can change poverty to riches, and drive care and la- 
bor and the thought of all his burdens and annoy- 
ances far away. 
The liquor-shop is his picture-gallery, club, reading- 
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room, and social sdUnij at once. His glass is the 
magic transmuter of care to cheerftilness, of penury 
to plenty, of a low, ignorant, worried life, to an exist- 
ence for the moment buoyant, contented, and hopefdl. 
Alas that the magician who thus, for the instant, 
transforms him with her rod, soon returns him to his 
low estate, with ten thousand curses haunting him! 
The one thus touched by the modem Circe is not 
even imbruted, for the brutes have no such appetite ; 
he becomes a demonized man ; all the treasures of life 
are trampled under his feet, and he is fit only to dwell 
" among the tombs." But, while labor is what it is, 
and the liquor-shop alone offers sociality and amuse- 
ment to the poor, alcohol will stiU possess this over- 
whelming attraction. The results in this climate, 
and under the form of alcoholic stimulus offered here, 
are terrible beyond all computation. The drunkards' 
homes are the darkest spots even in the abyss of mis- 
ery in every large city. Here the hearts of young 
women are truly broken, and they seek their only 
consolation in the same magic cup ; here children are 
beaten, or maimed, or half-starved, until they run 
away to join the great throng of homeless street-rov- 
ers in our large towns, and grow up to infest society. 
From these homes radiate misery, grief, and crime. 
They are the nests in which the young fledgelings of 
misfortune and vice begin their flight. Probably two- 
thirds of the crimes of every city (and a very large 
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portion of its poverty) come from the over-indulgence 
of this appetite. As an appetite, we do not believe it 
can ever be eradicated from the human race. 

K we look at criminal statistics for the effects of 
this appetite, we will find that in the New York City 
prisons, during 1870, there were, out of 49,423 crimi- 
nals, 30,507 of confessedly intemperate habits, while 
no doubt, with a large portion of the rest, indulgence 
in liquor was the cause of their offenses. 

In the Albany Penitentiary there were, in 1869-70, 
1,093 convicts, of whom 893 admitted they were in- 
temperate. Of this whole number only 563 could 
read and write, and only 568 were natives of this 
country. 

Among the children of misfortune in our city, the 
homeless boys and girls, and those compelled by pov- 
erty to attend the Industrial Schools (which I shall 
hereafter describe), it would be safe to say that ninety 
out of a hundred are the children of drunkards. 

As a direct cause of crime in children, drunkenness 
takes but a small place. This is not an appetite of 
childhood. Very few boys or girls of the poorest class 
are addicted to it till they become mature. 

The effort for Total Abstinence has been, indeed, 
an untold blessing to the working class in this country 
and many parts of Europe. It may be said, in many 
regions, to have broken the wand of the terrible en- 
chantress. It has introduced a new social habit in 
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drmking. It has connected abstinence with the cere- 
monial of religion and the pleasures of social organiz- 
ations. It has addressed the working-man — as, in 
fact, he often is — a« a child, and saved him from his 
own habits, by a sworn abstinence. Thousands of 
men conld never have freed themselves from this 
most tyrannical appetite, except by absolute refdsal 
to touch. In fact, it may be said that no vice is ever 
abandoned by gradual steps. The only hope for any 
one under the control of any wrong indulgence is in 
entire and immediate abandonment 

With those, too, who had not fallen under the 
sway of this appetite, especially if of the working 
dass, abstinence was the safest rule. 

The "Total Abstinence Eeform'' in this country, 
in Great Britain, and in Sweden, was one of the hap- 
piest events that ever occurred in the history of the 
working classes. Its blessings will descend through 
many generations. But in its nature it could not last. 
It was a tremendous reaction against the heavy and 
excessive drinking of fifty years since. It was a kind 
of noble asceticism. like all asceticism, it could not 
continue as a x)ermaiient condition. Its XK)wer is now 
much spent. Wherever it can be introduced now 
among the laboring classes, it should be ; and we be- 
lieve one of the esx>ecial services of the Irish Oatholic 
clergy, at this day, to the world, is in supporting and 
encouraging this great reform. 
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All who study the lower classes are beginning, 
however, now to look for other remedies of the evil of 
intemx)erance. 

It has become remarkably apparent, daring the 
last few years, that one of the best modes of driving 
out low tastes in the masses is to introduce higher. 
It has been found that galleries and museums and 
parks are the most formidable rivals of the liquor- 
shops. The experience near the Sydenham Palace, in 
England, and other places of instructive and pleasant 
resort for the laboring masses, is, that drinking-saloons 
do not flourish in opposition. Wherever, in the even- 
ing, a laboring-man can saunter in a pleasant park, 
or, in company with his wife and family, look at in- 
teresting pictures, or sculpture, or objects of curiosity, 
he has not such a craving for alcoholic stimulus. 

Even ox>en-air drinking in a garden — as is so com- 
mon on the Continent — ^is never so excessive as in an 
artificial-lighted room. Where, too, a working-man 
can, in a few steps, find a cheerfully-lighted reading- 
room, with society or pai>ers, or where a club is easily 
open to him without drinking, it will also'I)e found 
that he ceases to frequent the saloon, and almost loses 
his taste for strong drink. 

Whatever elevates the taste of the laborer, or ex- 
pands his mind, or innocently amuses him, or passes 
his time pleasantly without indulgence, or agreeably 
instructs, or provides him with virtuous associations, 
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tends at once to guard him firom habits of intoxication. 
The Kensington Mnseom and Sydenham Palace, 
of London ; the Cooper Union, the Central Park^ and 
firee Eeading-rooms of Kew York, are all temperance- 
societies of the best kind. The great effort now is to 
bring this class of influences to bear on the habits of 
the laboring-people, and thus diminish intemperance. 

It is a remarkable fa^t, in this connection, that, 
though ninety out of the hundred of our children in 
the Industrial Schools are the children of drunkards, 
not one of the thousands who have gone forth from 
them has been known to have fallen into intemperate 
habits. Under the elevating influences of the school, 
they imperceptibly grow out of the habits of their 
mothers and fathers, and never acquire the appetite. 

Another matter, which is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of reformers, is the possibility of introducing into 
those countries where "heavy drinking » prevans,the 
taste for light wines and the habit of open-air drink- 
ing. The passion for alcohol is a real one. On a broad 
scale it cannot be annihilated. Can we not satisfy it 
innocently f In this country, for instance, light wines 
can be made to a vast extent, and Anally be sold very 
cheaply. If the taste for them were formed, would it 
not expel the appetite for whisky and brandy, or at 
least, in the coming generation, form a new habit? 

There is, it is true, a pex^uliar intensity in the Amer- 
ican temperament which makes the taking of eoncen- 
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trated stimulus natural to it. It will need some time 
for men accustomed to work up their nervous system 
to a white heat by repeated draughts of whisky or 
brandy to be content with weak wines. Perhaps the 
present generation never will be. But the laws of 
health and morality are so manifestly on the side of 
drinking light wines as compared with drinking heavy 
liquors, that any effort at social improvement in this 
direction would have a fair chance of success. Even 
the slight change of habit involved in drinking leis- 
urely at a table in the open air with women and chil- 
dren — after the German fsishion — ^would be a great 
social reform over the hasty bar-drinking, while stand- 
ing. The worst intoxication of this City is with the 
Irish and American bar-drinkers, not the G^erman fre- 
quenters of gardens. 

UQirOB LAWS. 

In regard to legislation, it seems to me that our 
New York License laws of 1866 were, with a few im- 
provements, a very "happy medium" in law-making. 
The ground was tacitly taken, in that code, that it 
subserved the general interests of morality to keep 
one day free from riotous or public drinking, and 
allow the minority of the community to spend it in 
rest and worship ; and, inasmuch as that day was one 
of especial temptation to the working-classes, they 
were to be treated to a certain degree like minors, 
and liquor was to be refuBed to them on it. Un- 
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der this law, also, minors and apprentices, on week- 
days, were forbidden to be supplied with intoxicating 
drmks, and the liquor-shops were closed at certain 
hours of the night. Very prox)erly, also, these sellers 
of intoxicating beverages, making enormous profits, 
and costing the community immensely in the expenses 
of crime occasioned by their trade, were heavily taxed, 
and paid to the city over a million dollars annually in 
fees, licenses, and fines. The effects of the law were 
admirable, in the diminution of cases of arrest and 
crime on the Sunday, and the checking of the ravages 
of intoxication. 

But it was always apparent to the writer that, 
with the peculiar constitution of the i>opulation of this 
city, it could not be sustained, unless concessions 
were loade to the prejudices and habits of certain 
nationalities among our citizens. Our reformers, 
however, as a class, are exceedingly adverse to con- 
cessions ; they look at questions of habits as absolute 
questions of right and wrong, and they will permit 
no half-way or me<lium ground. But legislation is 
always a matter of concession We cannot make laws 
for human nature as it ought to be, but as it is. If 
we do not get the absolutely best law passed, we must 
content ourselves with the medium best. K our 
Temperance Beformers had permitted a clause in the 
law, excepting the drinking in gardens, or of lager- 
beer, from the restrictions of the License Law, we 
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should not, indeed, have had so good a state of things 
as we had for a few years, under the old law, but we 
might have had it ];)ermanently. !Now, we have nearly 
lost all control over drinking, and the Sunday orgies 
and crimes will apparently renew themselves without 
check or restraint. If a reform in legislation claim 
too much, there is always a severe reaction possible, 
when the final effects will be worse than the evils 
sought to be corrected. 

The true plan of reform for this city would be to 
cause the License Law of 1866 to be re-enacted with 
certain amendments. The ^^intoxicating drinks" 
mentioned should be held not to include lager-beer or 
certain light wines; and garden-drinking might be 
permitted, under strict police surveillance. 

The Excise Board should be allowed very summary 
control, however, even over the German gardens and 
lager-beer drinking-places, so that, if they were per- 
verted into places of disturbance and intoxication, the 
licenses could be revoked. 

By separating absolutely the licenses for light 
drinks and those for rum, whisky, and heavy ales, a 
vast deal of drunkenness might be prevented, and 
yet the foreign habits not be too much interfered 
with, and comparatively innocent pleasures permitted. 

In small towns and ^illages, a reasonable com- 
promise would seem to be to allow each municipality 
to control the matter in the mode it preferred: some 
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communities in this way, forbidding all sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and others permitting it, under condi- 
tions; but each being responsible for the evils or 
benefits of the system it adopted* 

If a student of history were reviewing the gloomy 
list of the evils which have most cursed mankind, 
which have wasted households, stained the hand of 
man with his fellow's blood, sown quarrels and 
hatreds, broken women's hearts, and ruined children 
in their earliest years, bred poverty and crime, he 
would place next to the bloody name of War, the 
black word — ^Intei^peeance. No wonder that the 
best mmds of modem times are considering most 
seriously the soundest means of checking it. If absti- 
nence were the natural and only means, the noble soul 
would still say, in the words of Paul : ^' It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth." 

But abstinence is not thoroughly natural ; it has 
no chance of a universal acceptance ; and experience 
shows that other and wider means must be employed. 
We must trust to the imperceptible and widely- 
extended influences of civilization, of higher tastes, 
and more reflned amusements on the masses. We 
must employ the powers of education, and, above all, 
the boundless force of Beligion, to elevate the race 
above the tyranny of this tremendous appetite. 
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ORaANIZATION OF Jl REMEDY. 

In New York, we believe almost alone among the 
great capitals of the world, a profound and sustained 
effort for many years has been made to cut off the 
sources and diminish the numbers of the dangerous 
classes^ and, as the records of crime show, with a 
marked effect. 

In most large cities, the first practical difficulty is 
the want of a united organization to work upon the 
evils connected with this lowest class. There are too 
many B(*/attered efforts, aiming in a desultory manner 
at this and that parti(;ular evil, resulting from the con- 
dition of th(5 children of the streets. There is no 
unity of plan and of work. Every large city should 
fonn one ANSociation or organization, whose sole ob- 
ject should be to deal alone with the sufferings, wants, 

m 

and crimes, arising from a class of youth who are 
homeless, ignorant, or neglected. The injuries to pub- 
lic morals and property from such a class are impor- 
tant enough to call out the best thought and utmost 
energy and inventiveness of charitable men and women 
to prevent them. Where an association devotes itself 
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thus to one great public evil, a thousand remedies or 
ingenious devices of cure and prevention will be hit 
upon, when, with a more miscellaneous field of work, 
the best methods would be overlooked. So threaten- 
ing is the danger in every populous town from the 
children who are neglected, that the best talent ought 
to be engaged to study their condition and devise 
their improvement, and the highest character and most 
ample means should be offered to guarantee and make 
permanent the movements devised for their elevation. 

The lack of all this in many European capitals is 
a reason that so little, comparatively, has been done 
to meet these tremendous dangers. 

Then, again, in religious communities, such as the 
English and American, there is too great a confidence 
in technical religious means. 

We would not breathe a word against the absolute 
necessity of Christianity in any scheme of thorough 
social reform. If the Christian Church has one gar- 
land on its altars which time does not wither nor skep- 
ticism destroy, which is fresh and beautifid each year, 
it is that humble offering laid there through every age 
by the neglected Uttle ones of society, whom the most 
enlightened Stoicism despised and Paganism cast out, 
but who have been blessed and saved by its ministra- 
tions of love. No skeptical doubt or <^ rationalism" 
can ever pluck from the Christian Church this, its 
purest crown. 
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To atU5Uipt to prevent or core the fearful moral 
Aim'i^mitH of our lowest classes withoat Christianity, is 
libi^ trying Up Ciirry through a sanitary reform in a 
i;ity without Nunlight. 

Milt thi* miHtake we refer to, is a too great use of, 
or iumfiiUmt'je^ in^ the old technical methods — such as 
diHtrfhutirig tracts, and holding prayer-meetings, and 
mtiiiU*rlnt( Bibles. The neglected and ruffian class 
wUUth we are considering are in no way affected 
diri^etly hy mu*Ji influences as these. New methods 
miMi iHt invented for them. 

Aiii»tl»i*.r otiMtacle, in American cities, to any oom- 
priiliitiiMive roHults of reform or prevention among 
U$i*m itliMMeH, liiM been the too blind following of Eu- 
roimmi preiMxlDutH. In Europe, the labor-market is 
fully MUpplliNl There is a steady pressure of popuia- 
iiiiN on Miil)NiMtence. No general method of prevention 
or I'Jtiirity can t)e attempted which interferes with the 

I'iKht* of lioncHt and self-supporting labor. The vie- 

• 

MiiiM of MCNsiety, the unfortunate, the m/ants perduSy 
iiMMt Im) retainoxl, when aided at all, in public institu- 
tiorm. They cannot be allowed to compete with out- 
Mtdo industry. They are not wanted in the general 
market of labor. They must be kept in Asylums. 

Now, Asylums are a bequest of monastic days. 
Tlujy briHHl a species of character which is monastic — 
indolent, unused to struggle; subordinate indeed, 
but with littie independence and manly vigor. If 
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the subjects of the modem monastery be unfortu- 
nates — especially if they be akeady somewhat tainted 
with vice and crime — ^the effect is a weakening of 
true masculine vigor, an increase of the apparent vir- 
tues, and a hidden growth of secret and contagious 
vices. Moreover, the life under the machinery of an 
" Institution'' does not prepare for the thousand petty 
hand-labors of a poor man's cottage. But, greatest 
of all objections, the asylum system is, of necessity, 
immensely expensive, and can reach but a compara- 
tively small number of subjects. 

These various obstacles and difficulties, which im- 
pede thorough work for the elevation of our worst 
classes, can, however, be overcome. 

PIONEER WORK. 

Some twenty years ago, the then Chief of Police 
of New York, Captain Matsell, put forth a report on 
the condition of the street-children of the city, which 
aroused universal anxiety, and called forth much com- 
passion. The writer of this was then engaged (in 1852) 
outside of his professional duties in rather desultory 
and despairing labors for the reforiqa of adult prisoners 
on Blackwell's Island and the squalid poor in the Five- 
Points district. It was a Sisyphus-like work, and 
soon discouraged all engaged in it. We seemed in 
those infernal regions to repeat the toil of the Da- 
naides, and to be attempting to fill the leaky vessel 
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of society by eflforts which left it as empty as before. 
What soon struck all engaged in those labors was the 
immense number of boys and girls floating and drift- 
ing about our streets, iivith hardly any assignable 
home or occupation, who continually swelled the mul- 
titude of criminals, prostitutes, and vagrants. 

Saddest of all sights was the thin child's face, so 
often seen behind prison-bars, and the melancholy pro- 
cession of little children who were continually passing 
through that gloomy Egyptian portal, which seemed to 
some of us then al ways inscribed with the scroll over the 
entrance of the Inferno, "Here leave all hope behind I'' 

It was evident soon, to all who thought upon the 
subject, that what New York most of all needed was 
some grand, comprehensive effort to check the growth 
of the ^^ dangerous classes." 

The " Social Evil," of course, was pressed contin- 
ually on the minds of those engaged in these labors. 
Mr. Pease was then making a most heroic effort to 
meet this in its worst form in the Five-Points region. 
No one whom we have ever known was so qualifled for 
this desperate work, or was so successful in it. Still, 
it was but one man against a sea of crime. The waves 
soon rolled over these enthusiastic and devoted labors, 
* and the waste of misfortune and guilt remained as 
desolate and hopeless as before. It was dear that 
whatever was done there, must be done in the source 
and origin of the evil — ^in prevention, not cure. 
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The impression deepened both with those engaged in 
these benevolent labors and with the community, that 
a general Organization should be formed which should 
deal alone with the evils and dangers threatened from 
the class of neglected youth then first coming plainly 
into public view. Those who possessed property- 
interests in the dty saw the immense loss and damage 
which would occur from such an increasing com- 
munity of young thieves and criminals. The humane 
felt for the little waifs of society who thus, through 
no fault of their own, were cast out on the currents 
of a large city ^ and the religious recognized it as a 
solemn duty to carry the good news of Christianity to 
these '^ heathen at home." Everything seemed in 
readiness for some comprehensive and well-laid 
scheme of benevolence and education for the street- 
children of New York. 

A number of our citizens, with the present writer 
threw themselves into a somewhat original method 
for benefiting the young ^^ roughs" and vagabond 
boys of the metropolis. This was known as the effort 
of the 

"BOTB* HEEXIN08." 

The theory of these original assemblages was, that 
the <' sympathy of an audience" might be used to 
influence these wild and untutored young Arabs 
when ordinary agencies were of no avail. The street- 
boys, as is well-known, are exceedingly sharp and 
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keen, and, being accustomed to theatrical perform- 
ances, are easily touched by real oratory, and by 
dramatic instruction ; but they are also restless, soon 
tired of long exhortations, and somewhat given to chaff . 

The early days of those " Boys' Meetings '^ were 
stormy. Sometimes the salutatory exercises firom the 
street were showers of stones ; sometimes a general 
scrimmage occurred over the benches; again, the 
visitors or missionaries were pelted by some opposi- 
tion-gang, or bitter enemies of the lads who attended 
the meeting. The exercises, too, must be conducted 
with much tact, or they broke up with a laugh or in a 
row. The platform of the Boys' Meeting seemed to 
become a kind of chemical test of the gaseous element 
in the brethren's brains. One pungent criticism we 
remember — on a pious and somewhat sentimental 
Sunday-school brother, who, in one of our meetings, 
had been putting forth vague and declamatory reli- 
gious exhortation — ^in the words " ffcw / ga» ! " whis- 
pered with infinite contempt from one hard-faced 
young disciple to another. Unhappy, too, was the 
experience of any more daring missionary who ven- 
tured to question these youthful inquirers. 

Thus — " In this parable, my dear boys, of the 
Pharisee and the publican, what is meant by the 
* publican f ' "* 

" Alderman, sir, wot keeps a pot-house I " " Dimo- 
crat, sir ! " << Black Republican, sir ! " 
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Or — <^My boys, what is the great end of mant 
When is he happiest t How would you feel hap- 
piest P 

" When we'd plenty of hard cash, sir I " 

Or — " My dear boys, when your father and your 
mother forsake you, who will take you up f " 

" The Purlice, sir (very seriously), the Purlice I ^ 

They sometimes took their own quiet revenge 
among themselves, in imitating the Sunday-school 
addresses delivered to them. 

Still, ungovemed, prematurely sharp, and accus- 
tomed to aU vileness, as these lads were, words which 
came forth from the depths of a man's or woman's 
heart would always touch some hidden chord, in 
l^heirs. Pathos and eloquence vibrated on their heart- 
strings as with any other audience. Beneath all their 
rough habits and rude words was concealed the 
solemn monitor, the Daimbrij which ever whispers to 
the lowest of human creatures, that some things are 
wrong — are not to be done. 

Whenever the speaker could, for a moment only, 
open the hearts oi the little street-rovers to this voice, 
there was in the wild audience a silence almost i>ain- 
ful, and every one instinctively felt, with awe, a mys- 
terious Presence in the humble room, which blessed 
both those who spake and those who heard. 

Whatever was bold, or practical, or heroic in senti- 
ment, and especially the dramatic in oratory, was 
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most intently listened to by these children of mis- 
fortune. 

The Boys' Meetings, however, were not, and could 
not, in the nature of things, be a permanent success. 
They were the pioneer-work for more profound labors 
for this class. They cleared the way, and showed the 
character of the materials. Those engaged in them 
learned the fearM nature of the evils they were 
struggling with, and how little any moral influence on 
one day can do to combat them. These wild gather- 
ings, like meetings for street-preaching, do not seem 
suited to the habits of our x)opulation ; they are too 
much an occasion for firolic. They have given way to, 
and been merged in, much more disciplined assem- 
blages for precisely the same class, which again are 
only one step in a long series of moi^al efforts in their 
behalf, that are in operation each day of every week 
and month, and extend through years. 

The first of these meetings was opened in 1848, 
under the charge of Mr. A. D. F. Bandolph by the 
members of a Presbyterian church, in a hall on the 
comer of Christopher and Hudson Streets. This was 
followed by another in a subsequent year in Wooster 
Street, commenced by the indefatigable exertions of 
the wife of Eev. Dr. G. B. Cheever, and sustained 
especially by Mr. B. J. Howland and W. 0. EusselL 

The writer took more or less part in those, but was 
especially engaged in founding one in Sixth Street, 
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near Second Avenne ; another in 118 Avenne D, from 
which arose the ^^ Wilson School" and the Avenne D 
Mission; one in King Street^ near Hudson, from 
which came the Cottage-Place Mission ; and another 
in Greemvich Street, near.Yandam Street. 



V 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A NEW OBOANIZATION. 

All those who were engaged in these efforts felt 
their inadeqoacy, and we resolved to meet at different 
private houses to discuss the formation of some more 
comprehensive effort. At length, in 1853, we organ- 
ized, and, to the great surprise of the writer, his asso- 
ciates suggested that he should take the position 
of executive officer of the new and untried Associa- 
tion. He was at that time busied in literary and 
editorial pursuits, but had expected soon to carry out 
the purpose of his especial training, and to become 
a preacher. He never dr«$amed of making a life- 
pursuit of it in the beginning, or during a number of 
years ; but ^^ the call " of the neglected and outcast 
was too strong for him, finally, to listen to any other, 
and the humble charity at length became a moral and 
educational movement so profound and earnest as to 
repay the life-endeavors of any man. He has never 
regretted having cast aside whatever chance he may 
have had for the prizes and honors of life, for the sake 
of the forgotten and the unfortunate, and, above all, for 
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His sake to whom we owe alL Indeed, he holds him- 
self most fortanate in his profession, for it may be 
said there is no occupation to which man can devote 
himself, where he can have such unmingled happiness, 
as when he is assuaging human misery and raising 
the ignorant and depressed to a higher life. 

THE TSnSTEES. 

One of the most energetic members of this new 
body, in the beginning, was a nephew of Dr. Chan- 
ning — a dnitarian, Mr. Wm. C. Eussell — a man of 
singular earnestness of character, now Professor of 
History and Vice-President in Cornell University. 
With him was associated a friend, Mr. B. J. How- 
land, of peculiar compassion of nature, whose life 
almost consisted of the happiness it shed on others — 
he also being a Unitarian. Then, on the other side, 
theologically, was Judge John L. Mason, one of the 
pillars of the Presbyterian Church, from an old and 
honored Presbyterian family. His accurate legality 
of mind and solidity of character were of immense 
advantage to the youthful Association, while, under 
a formal exterior, he had a most merdfal heart for all 
kinds of human misery. He was our presiding officer 
for many years, and did most Mthful and thorough 
work for the charity. With him. representing the 
Congregationalists, was a very careful and judicious 
man, engaged for many years in Sunday-schools and 
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Rimllar niovomeiitvS, Mr. Wm. C. Gilman. The Dutch 
lioformod wow n^preai^nted by an experienced Mend 
of oduciitioUy Mr. M. T. Hewitt j and the Presbyterians 
again by one of such gentleness and humanity, that all 
stwts might have called him Brother — ^Mr. W. L. King. 
To these was added one who has been a great im- 
pelling force of this humane movement ever since— 
a man of large^ generous nature, and much impulse 
of temperament, with a high and refined culture, who 
liaa done more to gain support for this charity with 
the business community, where he is so influential, 
than any other one man — ^Mr. J. E. Williams, also a 
Unitarian. Mr. W. had also been engaged in similar 
charities in Boston. 

During the first year, we added to our board from 
the Methodists, Dr. J. L. Phelps; firom the Episco- 
palians, Mr. Archibald Eussell (since deceased), who 
has accomplished so much as the President of the 
Board of the Five Points House of Industry; Mr. 
Greorge Bird, and Mr. A. S. Hewitt, who is now 
the managing head of that great educational in- 
stitution, the Cooper Union ; from the Presbyterians, 
the celebrated Mr. Cyrus W. Field; and from the 
" Come-outers," Mr, C. W. Elliott, the genial author 
of the " New England History.^ Of all the first trus- 
tees, the only ones in office in 1871 are J. E. Wililams, 
B. J. Howland, M. T. Hewitt, and C. L. Brace. 

On a subsequent year we elected a gentleman who 
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esx>eciaUy represented a religions body that has always 
* profoundly sympathized with our enterprise — ^Mr. 
Howard Potter, the son of the eminent Episcopal 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and nephew of the Bishop of 
New York. And yet, of all the members of our Board, 
no one has been more entirely unsectarian than this 
trustee; and certainly no one has thrown into our 
charity more heart and a more unbiased judgment. 
Mr. Potter is still trustee. Through him and Mr. IL 
J. Livingston, who was chosen a few years after, the 
whole accounts of the Society were subsequently put 
in a clear shape, and the duties of the trustees in 
supervision made distinct and regular. 

It is an evidence of the simple desire for doing 
good which actuated these gentlemen, and of the x>os- 
sibility of a "Christian Union'' that, though repre- 
senting so many different sects, and ardently attached 
to them, there never was in all the subsequent years 
the slightest difference among them resulting from 
their divergent views on speculative topics. ' Nearly 
all of them were engaged practically in laboring 
among the dangerous classes. Mr. Rowland and 
Mr. Eussell had struggled most earnestly for a con- 
siderable period to reform the morals and elevate 
the character of the degraded population near " Botten 
Row,'' in Laurens street, and their " Boys' Meeting'' 
had been one of the most spirited efforts in this direo- 
tion to be seen in the city. 
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Several of the gentlemen I have mentioned have 
become distinguished in their various professions, but ^ 
it may be doubted if they will look back on any action 
of their public careers with more satisfaction than 
their first earnest efforts to lay firmly the foundations 
of a broad structure of charity, education, and reform. 

The organization was happily named 

" THE CHILDEEirS AID SOCIETY OP NEW YOBK." 

This association, which, from such small begin- 
nings has grown to so important dimensions, was thus 
formed in 1853, and was subsequently incorporated in 
1856, under the general Act of the State of ^ew York 
in relation to Charitable Associations. 

A small office on the comer of iVmity Street was 
opened, with a single lad in attendance, besides the 
present writer. 

The public, so profound was the sense of these 
threatening evils, immediately came forward with its 
subscriptions — ^the Urst large gift (fifty dollars) being 
from the wife of the principal property-holder in the 
city, Mrs. WiUiam B. Astor. 

Most touching of all was the crowd of wandering 
little ones who immediately found their way to the 
office. Kagged young girls who had nowhere to lay 
their heads ^ children driven from drunkards' homes ^ 
orphans who slept where they could find a box or a 
stairway^ boys cast out by step-mothers or step- 
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fathers ; newsboys, whose incessant answer to our 
question, " Where do you live ? " rung in our ears, 
^^ DonH live nowhere!^ little bootblacks, young ped- 
dlers " canawl-boys," who seem to drift into the city 
every winter, and live a vagabond life 5 pickpockets 
and x>etty thieves trying to get honest work ; child beg- 
gars and flower-sellers growing up to enter courses of 
crime-— all this motley throng of infantile misery and 
childish guilt passed through our doors, telling their 
simple stories of suffering, and loneliness, and tempt- 
ation, until our hearts became sick ; and the present 
writer, certainly, if he had not been able to stir up the 
fortunate classes to aid in assuaging these fearful mis- 
eries, would have abandoned the post in discourage- 
ment and disgust. 

The following letter, written at this time by the 
Secretary, is appended, as showing the feeling of those 
founding the Society : 



<« 
«« 



W. L. KiKG, Esq. : 

Mt Dear Sib — ^We were very glad to get your first letter to 
Mr. Russell, giving us your good wishes and your subscription. 
It was read aloud to our conunittee, and we have several times 
expressed ourselves as very much regretting your absence. I 
should have certainly written you, but I did not know your 
address. I received yours from Macon yesterday, and hasten to 
reply. 

" Everything goes on well. We have taken Judge Mason and 
Mr. J. E. Williams (formerly of Boston) into the committee. I 
enclose a circular, to which, according to the permission which you 
gave us, we have placed your name. We have opened one room 
for a workshop in Wooster Street, where we expect to have 
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forty or fifty boys. The work is shoe-making. The boys jump 
at the chance gladly. Some three ' Newsboys' Meetings ' we are 
just getting under way, though the churches move slowly. Our 
Meeting in Avenue D is improving every Sunday, and is very 
full. Next Thursday eve, I have made arrangements for a lec- 
ture on the Magic Lantern to the boys of our Meeting. We 
gave out tickets on Sunday. The Girls' meeting is large, and 
you know, perhaps, is now widened into an * Industrial School'* 
for girls, which meets every day in our Building in Avenue D. 
They have some fifty girls at work there^the worst vagrant 
kind. Public attention is arousing everywhere to this matter; 
and the first two or three days after our Appeal was published, 
we had some $400 sent in, part in cash, without the trouble of 
collecting. We shall begin collecting this week. I have been 
interrupted here by a very intelligent little newsboy, who is 
here vagrant and helpless — ran away from his step-father. One 
of the pressmen sent him to me. We shall put him in our 
workshop. 

** I pray with you, dear sir, for God's blessing on our young 
enterprise. It is a grand one ; but without Him I see how use- 
less it will be. If we succeed even faintly, I shall feel that we 
have jiot lived in vain. Surely Christ will be with us in these 
feq))le efforts for his poor creatures. 

" Very truly yours, 

" Charles L. Bback. 

" New York, March 7, 1853. 

** P. S.— I forgot to tell you the name we have chosen — ' Chil- 
dren's Aid Society.' 

" Office, No. 683 Broadway, 2d floor. New York." 

The following is the first circular of 

THE children's AID BOCIETT. 

" This society has taken its origin in the deeply settled feel- 
ings of our citizens, that something must be done to meet the 
incpeasing crime and poverty among the destitute children of 
New York. Its objects are to help this class by opening Sunday 

*"TheWUw>nSobooL" 
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MeetingB and Industrial Schools, and, gradaallj as means shall 
be furnished, by forming Lodging-houses and Reading-rooms for 
children, and by employing paid agents whose sole business 
shall bo to care for them. 

"As Christian men, we cannot look upon this great multitude 
of unhappy, deserted, and degraded boys and girls without feel- 
ing our responsibility to God for them. We remember that 
they have the same capacities, the same need of kind and good 
influences, and the same Immortality as the little ones in our 
own homes. We bear in mind that One died for them, even as 
for the children of the rich and happy. Thus far, alms-houses 
and prisons have done little to affect the evil. But a small part 
of the vagrant population can be shut up in our asylums, and 
judges and magistrates are reluctant to convict children so young 
and ignorant that they hardly seem able to distinguish good and 
evil. The class increases. Immigration is pouring in its multi- 
tude of poor foreigners, who leave these young outcasts every- 
where abandoned in our midst. For the most part, the boys grow 
up utterly by themselves. No one cares for them, and they care 
for no one. Some live by begging, by petty pilfering, by bold 
robbery ; some earn an honest support by peddling matches, or 
apples, or newspapers ; others gather bones and rags in the street 
to sell. They sleep on steps, in cellars, in old barns, and in mar- 
kets, or they hire a bed in filthy and low lodging-houses. They 
cannot read ; they do not go to school or attend a church. Many 
of them have never seen the Bible. Every cunning faculty is 
intensely stimulated. They are shrewd and old in vice, when 
other children are in leading-strings. Few influences which are 
kind and good ever reach the vagrant boy. And, yet, among 
themselves they show generous and honest traits. Kindness 
can always touch them. 

* * The girls, too often, grow up even more pitiable and deserted. 
Till of late no one has ever cared for them. They are the cross- 
walk sweepers, the little apple-peddlers, and candy-sellers of 
our city ; or, by more questionable means, they earn their scanty 
bread. They traverse the low, vile streets alone, and live with- 
out mother or friends, or any share in what wo should call a 
home. They also know little of God or Christ, except by name. 
They grow up passionate, ungovemed, with no love or kindness 
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ever to soften the heart. We all know their short wild life — 
and the sad end. 

" These boys and girls, it should be remembered, will soon 
form the great lower class of our city. They will influence 
elections; they may shape the policy of the city; they will, 
assuredly, if unreclaimed, poison society all around them. They 
will help to form the great multitude of robbers, thieves, 
vagrants, and prostitutes who are now such a burden upon the 
law-respecting community. 

" In one ward alone of the city, the Eleventh, there were, in 
1852, out of 12,000 children between the ages of five and six- 
teen, only 7,000 who attended school, and only 2,500 who went to 
Sabbath School ; leaving 5,000 without the common privileges of 
education, and about 9,000 destitute of public religious influence. 

" In view of these evils we have formed an Association which 
shall devote itself entirely to this class of vagrant children. 
We do not propose in any way to conflict with existing asylums 
and institutions, but to render them a hearty co-operation, and, 
at the same time, to fill a gap, which, of necessity, they all have 
left. A large multitude of children live in the city who can- 
not be placed in asylums, and yet who are uncared-for and ig- 
norant and vagrant. We propose to give to these work, and to 
bring them under religious influence. As means shall come in, 
it is designed to district the city, so that hereafter every Ward 
may have its agent, who shall be a friend to the vagrant child. 
' Boys' Sunday Meetings ' have already been formed, which we 
hope to see extended until every quarter has its place of preach- 
ing to boys. With these we intend to connect 'Industrial 
Schools,' where the great temptations to this class arising from 
want of work moy be removed, and where they can learn an hon- 
est trade. Arrangements have been made with manufacturers, 
by which, if we have the requisite funds to begin, five hundred 
boys in difierent localities can be supplied with paying work. 
Wc hope, too, especially to be the means of draining the city of 
these children, by communicating with farmers, manufacturers, 
or families in the country, who may have need of such for 
employment. When homeless boys are found by our agents, we 
mean to get them homes in the families of respectable, needy 
persons in the city, and put them in the way of an honest living. 
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We design, in a word, to bring humane and kindly inflaences to 
bear on tbis forsaken class — to preach in various modes the gos- 
pel of Christ to the vagrant children of New York. 

" Numbers of our citizens have long felt the evils we would 
remedy, but few have the leisure or the means to devote them- 
selves personally to this work with the thoroughness which it 
requires. This society, as we propose, shall be a medium through 
which all can, in their measure, practically help the poor chil- 
dren of the city. 

'* We call upon all who recognize that these are the little ones 
of Christ ; all who believe that crime is best averted by sowing 
good influences in childhood ; all who are the friends of the help- 
less, to aid us in our enterprise. We confidently hope this wide 
and practical movement will have its full share of Christian 
liberality. And we earnestly ask the contributions of those able 
to give, to help us in carrying forward the work. 

" March. 1853." 

jJE^S OF HISBBY AND CBIME. 

In investigating closely the different parts of the 
city, with reference to fdture movements for their 
benefit, I soon came to know certain centres of crime 
and misery, until every lane and alley, with its filth 
and wretchedness and vice, became familiar as the 
lanes of a country homestead to its owner. There 
was the infamous German ^^Rag-pickers' Den," in Pitt 
and Willett Streets— double rows of houses, flaunting 
with dirty banners, and the yards heaped up with 
bones and refuse, where cholera raged unchecked in 
its previous invasion. Here the wild life of the chil- 
dren soon made them outcasts and thieves. 

Then came the murderous blocks in Cherry and 
Water Streets, where so many dark crimes were con- 
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tinually committed, and where the little girls who 
flitted about with baskets and wrapped in old shawls 
became familiar with vice before they were out of 
childhood. 

There were the thieves' Lodging-houses, in the 
lower wards, where the street-boys were trained by 
older pickpockets and burglars for their nefarious 
callings ; the low immigrant boarding-houses and vile 
cellars of the First Ward, educating a youthM x)opu- 
lation for courses of guilt ; the notorious rogues' den 
in Laurens Street — "Eotten Row" — ^where, it was 
said, no (b:ove of animals could pass by and keep its 
numbers intact; and, farther above, the community 
of young garroters and burglars around " Hamersley 
Street and Cottage Place." And, still more north, 
the dreadful population of youthful ruffians and 
degraded men and women in "Poverty Lane," near 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets and Ninth Avenue, 
which subsequently ripened into the infamous " Nine- 
teenth-street Gang." 

On the east side, again, was "Dutch Hill," near 
Forty-second Street, the squatters' village, whence 
issued so many of the little peddlers of the city, and 
the Eleventh Ward and " Corlear's Hook," where the 
"copper-pickers," and young wood-stealers, and the 
thieves who beset the ship-yards congregated ; while 
below, in the Sixth Ward, was the Italian quarter, 
where houses could be seen crowded with children. 
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monkeys, dogs, and all the apportenances of the corps 
of organ-grinders, harpers, and the little Italian street- 
sweepers, who then, ignorant and untrained, wan- 
dered through our down-town streets and alleys. 

Near each one of these ^' fever-nests,'' and centres 
of ignorance, crime, and poverty, it was our hope and 
aim eventually to place some agency which should be 
a moral and physical disinfectant — a seed of reform 
and improvement amid the wilderness of vice and 
degradation. 

It seemed a too enthusiastic hope to be realized ; 
and, at times, the waves of misery and guilt through 
these dark places appeared too overwhelming and 
irresistible for any one effort or association of efforts 
to be able to stem or oppose them. 

How the somewhat ardent hope was realized, and 
the plan carried out, will appear hereafter. 

The first special effort that we put forth was the 
providing of work for these children, by opening 

WORKSHOPa 

These experiments, of which we made many at dif- 
ferent times, were not successftd. Our object was to 
render the shops self-supporting. But tlfB irregular- 
ity of the class attending them, the work spoiled, and 
the necessity of competing with skilled labor and often 
with machineiy, soon put us behind. We had one 
workshop for pegging boots and shoes in Wooster 
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Street-, where we soon got employment for numbers 
of Htn^et^Mtya ; but a machine was suddenly invented 
for i)eggin);r tUioes, whioh drove us out of the field. 
We tried then paper box and bag-making, carpenter- 
ing, and otlier branches ; but it may be set down as 
an axiom, that ^'Benevolence cannot compete with 
Selflshneas in business.^ Philanthropy will never cut 
down the expenses of production, as wiU individual 
8elf4nterest. 

Moreover, these artificial workshops excite the jeal- 
ousy of the trades, while they are not so necessary in 
this country as in Europe, because the demand is so 
great here for children's labor. 

We soon discovere<l that if we could train the 
children of the streets to habits of industry and self- 
control and neatness, and give them the rudiments 
of moral and mental education, we need not trouble 
ourselves about anything more. A child in any 
degree educated and disciplined can easily make an 
honest living in this country. The only occasional 
exception is with young girls depending on the needle 
for support, inasmuch as the competition here is so 
severe. But for these we often were enabled to pro- 
vide instrcfction in skilled labor, which supported 
ihem easily ; and, if taught cleanliness and habits of 
order and punctuality, they had no difficulty in se- 
curing places as upper servants, or they soon married 
into a better class. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOMELESS BOYS. 
THE NEWSBOYS' LODGINGhHOTJSK 

The spectacle which earliest and most painfiilly 
arrested my attention in this work, were the Jumaetesa 
hoys in v aiioos portions of the city. 

There seemed to be a very considerable class of 
lads in l^ew York who bore to the busy, wealthy 
world abont them something of the same relation 
which Indians bear to the civilized Western settlers. 
They had no settled home, and lived on the outskirts 
of society, their hand against every man's pocket, and 
every man looking on them as natural enemies ; their 
wits sharpened like those of a savage, and their prin- 
ciples often no better. Christianity reared its temples 
over them, and Civilization was carrying on its great 
work, while they — a happy race of little heathens and 
barbarians— plundered, or frolicked, or led their rov- 
ing life, far beneath. Sometimes they seemed to me, 
like what the police call them, " street-rats," who 
gnawed at the foundations of society, and scampered 
away when light was brought near them. Their life 
was, of course, a painfully hard one. To sleep in boxes, 
or under stairways, or in hay-barges on the coldest 
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winter-nights, for a mere child, was hard enough ; bat 
often to have no food, to be kicked and cnffed by the 
older ruffians, and shoved about by the iK>lice, stand- 
ing barefooted and in rags under doorways as the 
winter-storm raged, and to know that in all the great 
city there was not a single door open with welcome 
to the little rover — this was harder. 

Yet, with all this, a more light-hearted youngster 
than the street-boy is not to be found. He is always 
ready to make fun of his own sufferings, and to 
^^ chaff" others. His face is old from exposure and 
his sharp '^ struggle for existence ; " his clothes flutter 
in the breeze } and his bare feet peep out from the 
broken boots. Yet he is merry as a clown, and always 
ready for the smallest joke, and quick to take '^ a 
point" or to return a repartee. His views of life are 
mainly derived from the more mature opinions of 
"flash-men," engine-runners, cock-fighters, pugilists, 
and pickpockets, whom he occasionally is permitted 
to look upon with admiration at some select pot-house; 
while his more ideal pictures of the world about him, 
and his literary education, come from the low theatres, 
to which he is passionately attached. His morals are, 
of course, not of a high order, living, as he does, in a 
fighting, swearing, stealing, and gambling set. Yet 
he has his code ; he will not get drunk ; he pays his 
debts to other boys, and thinks it dishonorable to sell 
papers on their beat, and, if they come on his, he 
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admiaisters sommary justice by '^ punching ; ^ he is 
generons to a fault, and will always divide his last 
sixpence with a poorer boy. ' " life is a strife ^ with 
him, and money its reward ; and, as bankruptcy means 
to the street-boy a night on the door-steps without 
sapper, he is sharp and reckless, if he can only earn 
or get enough to keep him above water. His tempta- 
tions are, to cheat, steal, and lie. His religion is 
^ague. One boy, who told me he " didn't live no- 
where," who had never heard of Christ, said he had 
lieard of God, and the boys thought it " kind o' lucky'' 
to say over something to Him which one of them had 
learned, when they were sleeping out in boxes. 

With all their other vices, it is remarkable how few 
of these smaller street-boys ever take liquor. And 
their kindness to one another, when all are in the 
utmost destitution, is a credit to human nature.* 

Their money is unfortunately apt to slip away, 
especially for gambling and petty lotteries, called 
"policy-tickets." A tradition in the remote past of 
some boy who drew a hundred dollars in these lotter- 
ies still pervades the whole body, and they annually 
sink a considerable portion of their hard-earned pen- 
nies in " policy-tickets." 



• Only recently, a poor hump-backed lad in tho Newsboys* 
Lodging-house gaye Ms dollar, and collected nine more from the 
boys, for the family of the children who were lost in New 
Jersey. 
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The choice of these lads of a night's resting-place 
is sometimes almost as remarkable as was Oavroche's 
in ^^ Les Miserables.'' Two little newsboys slept one 
winter in the iron tube of the bridge at Harlem; 
two others made their bed in a burned-out safe in 
Wall Street. Sometimes they ensconced themselves 
in the cabin of a ferry-boat, and thus spent the 
night Old boilers, barges, steps, and, above all, 
steam-gratings, were their favorite beds. 

In those days the writer would frequently see ten 
or a dozen of them, piled together to keep one another 
warm, under the stairs of the printing-offices. 

In planning the alleviation of these evils, it was 
necessary to keep in view one object, not to weaken 
the best quality of this class — ^their sturdy independ- 
ence — and, at the same time, their prejudices and 
habits were not too suddenly to be assailed. They 
had a peculiar dread of Sunday Schools and religious 
exhortations — I think partly because of the general 
creed of their older associates, but more for fear that 
these exercises were a ^^ pious dodge" for trapping them 
into the House of Befuge or some place of detention. 

The first thing to be aimed at in the plan was, to 
treat the lads as independent little dealers, and give 
them nothing without payment, but at the same time 
to offer them much more for their money than they 
could get anywhere else. Moral, educational, and 
religious influences were to come in afterward. Secur- 
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ing them through their interests, we had a permanent 
hold of them. 

Efforts were made by the writer among our influen- 
tial citizens and in various churches, public meetings 
were held, articles written, the press interested, and 
at length sufficient money was pledged to make the 
experiment. The board of the new Society gave its 
approval, and a loft was secured in the old '^Sun 
Buildings," and fitted up as a lodging-room, and ui 
March, 1854, the first Lodging-house for street-boys 
or newsboys in this country was opened. 

An excellent superintendent was found in the i>er- 
son of a carpenter, Mr. G. G. Tracy, who showed 
remarkable ingenuity and tact in the management of 
these wild lads. These little subjects regarded the first 
arrangements with some suspicion and much contempt 
To find a good bed offered them for six cents, with a 
bath thrown in, and a supper for four cents, was a 
hard fact, which they could rest upon and understand; 
but the motive was evidently ^^ gaseous." There was 
" no money in it " — ^that was clear. The Superintend- 
ent was probably << a street preacher," and this was a 
trap to get them to Sunday Schools, and so prepare 
them for the House of Befuge, Still, they might have 
a lark there, and it could be no worse than ^' bum- 
ming," f. 6., sleeping out. They laid their plans for a 
general scrimmage in the school-room — ^first cutting 
off the gas, and then a row in the bedroom. 
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The superintendent, however, in a bland and be- 
nevolent way, nipped their plans in the bud. The 
gas-pipes were guarded; the rough ring-leaders were 
politely dismissed to the lower door, where an officer 
looked after their welfai^; and, when the first boots 
began to fly from a little fellow's bed, he found himself 
suddenly snaked out by a gentle but muscular hand, 
and left in the cold to shiver over his folly. The 
others began to feel that a mysterious authority was 
getting even with them, and thought it better to nestle 
in their warm beds. 

Little sleeping, however, was there among' them 
that night; but ejaculations sounded out — such as, '^I 
say, Jim, this is rayther better 'an bummin' — eh ? " " My 
eyes I what soft beds these is ! " " Tom I it's 'most as 
good as a steam-gratin', and there ain't no M. P.'s to 
poke neither I " *' Fm glad I ain't a bummer to-night 1 " 

A good wash and a breakfast sent the lodgers 
forth in the morning, happier and cleaner, if not better, 
than when they went in. This night's success estab- 
lished its i)opularity with the newsboys. The " Fulton 
Lodge " soon became a boys' hotel, and one loft was 
known among them as the *' Astor House." 

Quietly and judiciously did Mr. Tracy advance his 
lines among them. 

" Boys," said he, one morning, " there was a gentle- 
man here this morning, who wanted a boy in an office, 
at three dollars a week." 
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" My eyes ! Let »i« go, sir ! '^ And — " Me^ sir I " 

"But he wanted a boy who could write a good 
hand." 

Their countenances felL 

" Well, now, suppose we have a night-school, and 
learn to write — ^what do you say, boys ! ^ 

" Agreed, sir.'' 

And so arose our evening-school. 

The Sunday Meeting, which is now an " institu- 
tion," was entered upon in a similarly discreet man- 
ner. The lads had been impressed by a public funeral, 
and Mr. Tracy suggested their listening to a little 
reading fix)m the Bible. They consented, and were a 
good deal surprised at what they heard. * The " Golden 
Bule " struck them as an altogether impossible kind 
of precept to obey, especially when one was " stuck 
and short," and " had to live." The marvels of the 
Bible — ^the stories of miracles and the like— always 
seemed to them natural and proper. That a Being of 
such a character as Christ should control Nature and 
disease, was appropriate to their minds. And it was 
a kind of comfort to these young vagabonds that the 
Son of Ood was so often homeless, and that he be- 
longed humanly to the working classes. The petition 
for " daily bread " (which a celebrated divine has 
declared " unsuited to modem conditions of civiliza- 
tion ") they always rolled out with a peculiar unction. 
I think that the conception of a Superior Being, who 
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knew just the sort of privations and temptations that 
followed them, and who felt especially for the poorer 
classes, who was always near them, and pleased at 
true manhood in them, did keep afterward a consider- 
able number of them from lying and stealing and 
cheating and vile pleasures. 

Their singing was generally prepared for by taking 
off their coats and rolling up their sleeves, and was 
entered into with a gusto. 

The voices seemed sometimes to come from a dif - 
erent part of their natures from what we saw with the 
bodily eyes. There was, now and then, a gentle and 
minor key, as if a glimpse of something purer and 
higher passed through these rough lads. A favorite 
song was, " There^s a Best for the Weary," though 
more untiring youngsters than these never frisked 
over the earth ; and " There's a light in the Window 
for Thee, Brother," always pleased them, as if they 
imagined themselves wandering alone through a great 
city at night, and at length a friendly light shone in 
the window for them. 

Their esx>ecial vice of money- wasting the Superin- 
tendent broke up by opening a Savings-bank, and 
allowing the boys to vote how long it should be closed. 
The small daily deposits accumulated to such a de- 
gree that the opening gave them a great surprise at 
the amounts which they possessed, and they began to 
feel thus the " sense of property,'' and the desire of 
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accmnulation, which, economists tell as, is the base 
of all civilization. A liberal interest was also soon 
allowed on deposits, which stimulated the good habit. 
At present, from two hundred to three hundred dollars 
will often be saved by the lads in a month. 

The same device, and constant instruction, broke 
up gambling, though I think i)olicy-tickets were never 
fairly undermined among them. 

The present Superintendent and Matron of the 
^Newsboys' Lodging-house, Mr. and Mrs. O'Connor (at 
Kos. 49 and 51 Park Place), are unsurpassed in such 
institutions in their discipline, order, good manage- 
ment, and excellent housekeeping. The floors, over 
which two hundred or two hundred and fifty street- 
boys tread daily, are as clean as a man-of-war's deck. 
The Sunday-evening meetings are as attentive and 
orderly as a church, the week-evening school quiet and 
studious. All that mass of wild young humanity is 
kept in x)erfect order, and brought under a thousand 
good influences. 

The Superintendent has had a very good prelimi- 
nary exi)erience for this work in the military service — 
having been in the British army in the Crimea. 
The discipline which he maintains is excellent. He 
is a man, too, of remarkable generosity of feeling, 
and a good " provider." One always knows that his 
boys will have enough to eat, and that everything 
will be managed liberally — and justly. It is trplj 
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remarkable during how many years he controlled that 
great multitude of little vagabonds and "roughs,'' 
and yet with scarcely ever even a complaint fix)m any 
source against him. For such success is needed the 
utmost kindness, and, at the same time, the strictest 
justice. His wife has been almost like a mother to 
the boys. 

In the course of a year the x>opulation of a town 
passes through the Lodging-house— in 1869 and '70, 
eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-five different 
boys. Many are put in good homes ; some find places 
for themselves; others drift away — ^no one knows 
whither. They are an army of orphaus^-regiments of 
children who have not a home or friend — a multitude 
of little street-rovers who have no place where to lay 
their heads. They are being educated in the streets 
rapidly to be thieves and burglars and criminals. The 
Lodging-house is at once school, church, intelligence- 
office, and hotel for them. Here they are shaped to 
be honest and industrious citizens ; here taught econ- 
omy, good order, cleanliness, and morality; here Ee- 
ligion brings its powerful influences to bear upon 
them ; and they are sent forth to begin courses of hon- 
est livelihood. 

The Lodging-houses repay their expenses to the 
public ten times over each year, in preventing the 
growth of thieves and criminals. They are agencies 
of pure humanity and almost unmingled good. Their 
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only jwssible reproach conld be, that some of their 
wild subjects are soon beyond their reach, and have 
been too deeply tainted with the vices of street-life to 
be touched even by kindness, education, or religion. 
The number who are saved, however, are most en- 
couragingly large. 

The Newsboys' Lodging-house is by no means, 
however, an entire burden on the charity of the com- 
munity. During 1870 the lads themselves paid $3,349 
toward its expense. 

The following is a brief description of the rooms 
during the past five years : 

The first floor is divided into various compaiiiDents 
— a large dining-room, where one hundred and fifty 
boys can sit down to a table j a kitchen, laundry, store- 
room, servants' room, and rooms for the family of the 
superintendent. The next story is partitioned into a 
school-room, gymnasium, and bath and wash rooms, 
plentifully supplied with hot and cold water. The 
hot water and the heat of the rooms are supplied by 
a steam-boiler on the lower story. The two upper 
stories are filled with neat iron bedsteads, paving two 
beds each, arranged like ships' bunks over each other; 
of these there are two hundred and sixty. Here are 
also the water- vats, into which the many barrelsful 
used daily are pumi)ed by the engine. The rooms are 
high and dry, and the floors clean. 

It is a commentary on the housekeeping and 
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accommodations that for eighteen years no case of 
contagions disease has ever occurred among these 
thousands of boys. 

The New York I^ewsboys' Lodging-house has been 
in existence eighteen years. During these years it 
has lodged 91,326 different boys, restored 7,278 boys 
to Mends, provided 6,126 with homes, famished 576,- 
485 lodgings and 469,461 meals. The expense of all 
this has been $132,888. Of this amount the boys have 
contributed $32,306. 

That the Lodging-house has had a vigorous growth, 
is shown by the following table: 
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Extracts firom the joumal of a visitor from the 
country: 

A VISIT TO THB NEWSBOYS. 

" It requires a pecaliar person to manage and talk to these 
boys. Bullet-headed, short-haired, bright^yed, shirt-sleeved, 
go-ahead boys. Boys who sell papers, black boots, run on er- 
rands, hold horses, pitch pennies, sleep in barrels, and steal 
their bread. Boys who know at the age of twelve more than 
the children of ordinary men would have learned at twenty; 
boys who can cheat you out of your eye-teeth, and are as smart 
as a steel-trap. They will stand no fooling ; they are accustomed 
to g^ammon, they live by it. Xo audience that ever we saw could 
compare in attitudinizing with this. Heads generally up ; eyes 
full on the speaker ; mouths, almost without an exception, closed 
tightly; hands in pockets; legs stretched out; no sleepers, all 
wide-awake, keenly alive for a pun, a point, or a slangism. 
Winding up, Mr. Brace said: 'Well, boys, I want my friends 
here to see that you have the material for talkers amongst your- 
selves; whom do you choose for your orator?' 

" * Paddy, Paddy,' shouted one and all. ' Come out, Paddy. 
Why don't you show yourself ? ' and so on. 

" Presently Paddy came forward, and stood upon a stool. He 
is a youngster, not more than twelve, with a little round eye, a 
short nose, a lithe form, and chuck-full of fun. 

** * Bummers,' said he, ' snoozers, and citizens, I've come down 
here among ye to talk to yer a little 1 Me and my friend Brace 
have come to see how ye'r gittin' along, and to advise yer. You 
fellers what stands at the shops with yer noses over the railin', 
smellin' ov the roast beef and the hash — ^you fellers who's got 
no home — think of it how we are to encourage ye. [Derisive 
laughter, " Ha-ha's," and various ironical kinds of applause.] I 
say, bummers — for you're all bummers (in a tone of kind patron- 
age)^/ was a hummer onee [great laughter]— I hate to see you 
spendin' your money on penny ice-creams and bad cigars. Why 
don't you save your money ? You feller without no boots, how 
would you like a new pair, eh ? [Laughter from all the boys 
but the one addressed.] Well, I hope you may get 'em, but I 
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layther think 70a won't. I have hopes for you all. I want 70a 
to grow up to be rich men — citizens, Government men, lawyers, 
generals, and influence men. Well, bo7s, I'll tell 70U a 8tor7. 
My dad was a hard 'un. One beautiful da7 he went on a spree, 
and he came home and told me where's 7er mother 1 and I axed 
him I didn't know, and he dipt me over the head with an iron 
pot, and knocked me down, and me mither drapped in on him, 
and at it the7 went. [Hi-hi's, and demonstrative applause.] 
Ah I at it the7 went, and at it the7 kept — 7e should have seen 
'em — and whilst the7 were fightin', I slipped meself out the 
back door, and awa7 I went like a scart dog. [Oh, dr7 up I 
Bag your head 1 Simmer down ! ] Well, boys, I wint on till I 
kimto the ' Home' [great laughter among the boys], and they 
took me in [renewed laughter], and did for me, without a cap to 
me head or shoes to me feet, and thin I ran away, and here I am. 
Now boys [with mock solemnity], be good, mind yer manners, 
copy me, and see what you'll become.' 

" At this point the boys raised such a storm of hifalutin 
applause, and indulged in such characteristic demonstrations of 
delight, that it was deemed best to stop the youthful Demos- 
thenes, who jumped from his stool with a bound that would 
have done credit to a monkey. 

" At this juncture huge pans of apples were brought in, and 
the boys were soon engaged in munching the delightful fruit, 
after which the Matron gave out a hymn, and all joined in sing- 
ing it, during which we took our leave." 

A NEWSBOY'S SPEECH. (F90M CUB JOURNAL.) 

"Some of these boys, in all their misfortunes, have a 
humorous eye for their situation — as witness the following 
speech, delivered by one of them at the Newsboys' Lodging- 
house, before the departure of a company to the West. The 
report is a faithful one, made on the spot. The little fellow 
mounted a chair, and thus held forth : 

" ' Boys, gintlemen, chummies : Praps you'd like to hear sum- 
mit about the West, the great West, you know, where so many 
of our old friends are settled down and growin' up to be great 
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men, maybe the greatest men in the great Repablic. Bojs, 
that's the place for growing Congressmen, and Governors/ and 
Presidents. Do you want to be newsboys always, and shoe- 
blacks, and timber-merchants in a small way by sellin' matches ? 
If ye do you'll stay in New Tork, but if you don't you'll go out 
' West, and begin to be farmers, for the beginning of a farmer, 
my boys, is the making of a Congressman, and a President. Do 
you want to be rowdies, and loafers, and shoulder-hitters ? If ye 
do, why, ye can keep around these diggins. Do you want to be 
gentlemen and independent citizens ? You do -then make tracks 
for the West, from the Children's Aid Society. If you want to 
be snooasers, and rummeys, and policy-players, and Peter Funks 
men, why you'll hang up your caps and stay round the groceries 
and jine fire-engine and target companies, and go firin' at hay- 
stacks for bad quarters ; but if ye want to be the man wjio will 
make his mark in the country, ye will get up steam, and go 
ahead, and there's lots on the prairies a waitin' for yez. 

" * You haven't any idear of what ye may be yet, if you will 
only take a bit of my advice. How do you know but, if you are 
honest, and good, an4 industerous, you may get so much up in 
the ranks that you won't call a gineral or a judge your boss. 
And you'll have servants ov all kinds to tend you, to put you to 
bed when you are sleepy, and to spoon down your vittles when 
you are gettin' your grub. Oh, boys 1 won't that be great ! Only 
think — to have a feller to open your mouth, and put great slices 
of punkin pie and apple dumplings into it. You will be 
lifted on hossback when you go for to take a ride on the prairies, 
and if you choose to go in a wagon, or on a 'scursion, you will 
find that the hard times don't touch you there ; and the best of it 
will be that if 'tis good to-day, 'twill be better to-morrow. 

" But how will it be if you don't go, boys ? Why, I'm afeard 
when you grow too big to live in the Lodging-house any longer, 
you'll be like lost sheep in the wilderness, as we heard of last 
Sunday night here, and you'll maybe not find your way out any 
more. But you'll be found somewhere else. The best of you 
will be something short of judges and governors, and the feller 
as Has the worst luck — and the worst behaver in the groceries — 
will be very sure to go from them to the prisons. 

"I will DOW come from the stump. I am booked for the 
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West in the next company from the Lodging-hoase. I hear they 
have big school-houses and colleges there, and that they have a 
place for me in the winter time ; I want to be somebody, and 
somebody don't live here, no how. You'll find him on a farm in 
the West, and I hope you'll come to see him soon and stop with 
him when you go, and let every one of yous be somebody, and be 
loved and respected. I thank yous, boys, for your patient atten- 
tion. I can't say more at present, I hope I haven't said too much.' " 

THB BUILDINQ FFNI). 

An effort was made in the Legislature^ a few years 
since, to obtain a bnilding-fund for the Newsboys' 
Lodging-house. This was granted from the Excise 
Fund of the city for the legitimate reason^ that those 
who do most to form drunkards should be compelled 
to aid in the expense and care of the children of ^ 
drunkards. Thirty thousand dollars were appropriated 
from these taxes, provided a similar amount was 
raised by private subscription. This sum was obtained 
by the kindness and energy of the friends of the enter- 
prise, and the whole amount ($60,000) was invested 
in. good securities. 

Li 1872 it had accumulated to $80,000, and the pur- 
chase w^as made of the ^^Shakespeare Hotel,'' on the 
comer of Duane and Chambers Streets, which is now 
being fitted up and rebuilt as a permanent Lodging- 
house for Homeless Boys. The building has streets on 
three sides, and, plenty of air and light. Shops will 
be let underneath, so that the payments of tie boys 
and the rents received will nearly defray the annual ex- 
penses of this charity, thus insuring its permanency. 



CHAPTER X. 

STREET GIBLS. 
THEIR SUFFERINGS AND CRIMEa 

A aiBL street-rover is to my mind the most pain- 
M figure in all the unfortunate crowd of a large city. 
With a boy, " Arab of the streets,'' one always has 
the consolation that, despite his ragged clothes and 
bed in a box or hay-barge, he often has a rather good 
time of it, and eiyoys many of the delicious pleasures 
of a child's roving life, and that a fortunate turn of 
events may at any time make an honest, industrious 
fellow of him. At heart we cannot say that he is 
much corrupted ; his sins belong to his ignorance and 
his condition, and are often easily corrected by a 
radical change of circumstances. The oaths, tobacco- 
spitting, and slang, and even the lighting and stealing 
of a street-boy, are not so bad as they look. Eefined 
influences, the checks of religion, and a fairer chance 
for existence without incessant struggle, will often 
utterly ^ eradicate these evil habits, and the rough, 
thieving Kew York vagrant make an honest, hard- 
working Western pioneer. It is true that sometimes 
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the habit of vagrancy and idling may be too deeply 
worked in him for his character to speedily reform j 
but, if of tender years, a change of circumstances will 
nearly always bring a change of character. 

With a girl-vagrant it is different. She feels 
homelessness and Mendlessness more ; she has more 
of the feminine dependence on affection ; the street- 
trades, too, are harder for her, and the return at night 
to some lonely cellar or tenement-room, crowded with 
dirty x>^P^6 o^ ^ ^g^ ^^^ sexes, is more dreary. She 
develops body and mind earlier than the boy, and 
the habits of vagabondism stamped on her in child- 
hood are more difficult to wear off. 

Then the strange and mysterious subject of sexual 
vice comes in. It has often seemed to me one of the 
most dark arrangements of this singular world that a 
female child of the poor should be permitted to start 
on its immortal career with almost every influence 
about it degrading, its inherited tendencies over- 
whelming toward indulgence of passion, its examples 
all of crime or lust, its lower nature awake long before 
its higher, and then that it should be allowed to soil 
and degrade its soul before the maturity of reason, 
and beyond all human possibility of cleansing I 

For there is no reality in the sentimental assertion 
that the sexual sins of the lad are as degrading as 
those of the girl. The instinct of the female is more 
toward the preservation of purity, and therefore her 
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fall is deeper — an instinct grounded in the desire of 
preserving a stock, or even the necessity of perpetuat- 
ing our race. , 

Still, were the indulgences of the two sexes of a 
similar character — as in savage races — ^were they both 
following passion alone, the moral effect would not 
perhaps be so different in the two cases. But the sin 
of the girl soon becomes what the Bible calls ^^ a sin 
against one's own body," the most debasing of all sins. 
She soon learns to offer for sale that which is in its 
nature beyond all price, and to feign the most sacred 
affections, and barter with the most delicate in'stincts. 
She no longer merely follows blindly and excessively 
an instinct; she perverts a passion and sells herself. 
The only parallel case with the male sex would be that 
in some Eastern communities which are rotting and 
falling to pieces &om their debasing and unnatural 
crimes. When we hear of such disgusting offenses 
under any form of civilization, whether it be under 
the Eome of the Empire, or the Turkey of to-day, we 
know that disaster, ruin, and death, are near the State 
and the people. 

This crime, with the girl, seems to sap and rot the 
whole nature. She loses self-respect, without which 
every human being soon sinks to the lowest depths ; 
she loses the habit of industry, and cannot be taught 
to work. Having won her food at the table of !N'ature 
by unnatural means, Nature seems to cast her out. 
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and henceforth she cannot labor. living in a state 
of unnatural excitement^ often worked up to a high 
pitch of nervous tension by stimulants, becoming 
weak in body and mind, her character loses fLsedness 
of purpose and tenaciiiy and true energy. The dia- 
bolical women who supi>ort and plunder her, the vile 
society she keeps, the literature she reads, the business 
she has chosen or fallen into, serve continually more 
and more to degrade and defile her. If, in a moment 
of remorse, she flee away and take honest work, her 
weakness and bad habits follow her ^ she is inefficient, 
careless, imsteady, and lazy; she craves the stimulus 
and hollow gayety of the wild life she has led ; her iU 
name dogs her ; all the wicked have an instinct of 
her former evil courses; the world and herself are 
against reform, and, unless she chance to have a 
higher moral nature or stronger will than most of her 
class, or unless Eeligion should touch even her pol- 
luted soul, she soon falls back, and gives one more 
sad illustration of the immense difficulty of a fallen 
woman rising again. 

The great nugority of prostitutes, it must be 
remembered, have had no romantic or sensational 
history, though they always affect this. They usually 
relate, and {)erhaps even imagine, that they have been 
seduced from the paths of virtue suddenly and by the 
wiles of some heartless seducer. Often they describe 
themselves as belonging to some virtuous, respectable, 
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and even wealthy family. Their real history, however, 
is much more commonplace and matter-of-fact. They 
have been x>oor women's daughters, and did not want 
to work as their mothers did ; or they have grown up 
in a tenement-room, crowded with boys and men, and 
lost purity before they knew what it -was ; or they 
have liked gay company, and have had no good influ- 
ences around them, and sought pleasure in criminal 
indulgences; or they have been street-children, poor, 
neglected, and ignorant, and thus naturally and inevi- 
tably have become depraved women. Their sad life 
and debased character are the natural outgrowth of 
poverty, ignorance, and laziness. The number among 
them who have "seen better days," or have fallen 
fipom heights of virtue, is incredibly smaU. They 
show what fruits neglect in childhood, and want of 
education and of the habit of labor, and the absence 
of pure examples, will inevitably bear. Yet in their 
low estate they always show some of the divine 
qualities of their sex. The physicians in the Black- 
well's Island Hospital say that there are no nurses so 
tender and devoted to the sick and dying as these 
girls. And the honesty of their dealings with the 
washerwomen and shopkeepers, who trust them while 
in their vile houses, has often been noted. 

The words of sympathy and religion always touch 
their hearts, though the effect passes like the April 
cloud. On a broad scale, probably no remedy that 
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man could apply would ever cure this fatal disease of 
society. It may, however, be diminished in its rav- 
ages, and prevented in a large measure. The check 
to its devastations in a laboring or poor class will be 
the facility of marriage, the opening of new channels 
of female work, but, above all, the influences of educa- 
tion and Beligion. 

An incident occurred during our early labors, 
which is worth preserving : 

EXTBAGTS FROM JOUBNAL DTJBINa 1864. 

THE TOMBS. 

" Mrs. Forster, the excellent Matron of the Female Depart- 
ment of the prison, had told us of an interesting young German 
girl, committed for vagrancy, who might just at this crisis he 
rescued. I entered these soiled and gloomy Egyptian arch- 
ways, BO appropriate and so depressing, that the sight of the low 
columns and lotus capitals is to me now inevitably associated 
with the somber and miserable histories of the place. 

" After a short waiting, the g^irl was brought in — a German 
girl, apparently about fourteen, very thinly but neatly dressed, 
of slight figure, and a face intelligent and old for her years, the 
eye passionate and shrewd. I give details because the conversa- 
tion which followed was remarkable. 

" The poor feel, but they can seldom speak. The story she told, 
with a wonderful eloquence, thrilled to all our hearts ; it seemed 
to us, then, like the first articulate voice from the great poor 
dlass of the city. 

" Her eye had a hard look at first, but softened when 1 spoke 
to her in her own language. 

" ' Have you been long here ? ' 

" ' Only two days, sir.' 
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' Why are you here ? ' 

' I will tell yoa, sir. I was working out with a lady. I had 
to get up early and go to bed late, and I never had rest. She 
worked me always ; and, finally, because I could not do every- 
thing, she beat me — she beat me like a dog, and I ran away ; I 
could not bear it/ 

" The manner of this was wonderfully passionate and elo- 
quent. 

" ' But I thought you were arrested for being near a place 
of bad character,' said I. 

*' ' I am going to tell you, sir. The next day I and my father 
went to get some clothes 1 left there, and the lady wouldn't give 
them up ; and what could we do t What can the poor do ? My 
father is a poor old man, who picks rags in the streets, and I 
have never picked rags yet. He said, " 1 don't want you to be a 
rag-picker. You are not a child now — people will look at you 
— ^you will come to harm." And I said, " No, father, I will help 
you. We must do something now, I am out of place ; " and so I 
went out. I picked all day, and didn't make much, and I was 
cold and hungry. Towards night, a gentleman met me — a very 
fine, well-dressed gentleman, an American, and he said, " Will 
you go home with me ? " and I said, " Xo." He said, " I will give 
you twenty shillings," and I told liim I would go. And the next 
morning I was taken up outside by the officer.' 

" ' Poor girl ! ' said some one, ' had you forgotten your 
mother ? and what a sin it was ! ' 

" * No, sir, I did remember her. She had no clothes, and I 
had no shoes ; and I have only this (she shivered in her thin 
dress), and winter is coming on. 1 know what making money is, 
sir. 1 am only fourteen, but I am old enough. I have had to 
take care of myself ever since I was ten years old, and I have 
never had a cent given me. It may be a sin, sir (and the tears 
rained down her cheeks, which she did not try to wipe away). 
I do not ask you to forgive it. Men can't forgive, but God will 
forgive. I know about men. 

" ' The rich do such things and worse, and no one says any- 
thing against them. But I, sir — 1 am poor I (This she said with 
a tone which struck the very heart-strings.) I have never had 
any one to take care of me. Many is the day I have gone hungry 
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from morning till night, because I did not dare spend a cent or 
two, the only ones I had. Oh, I have wished sometimes so to die ! 
Why does not God kill me ? * 

" She was choked by her sobs. We let her calm herself a 
moment, and then told her our plan of finding her a good home, 
where she could make an honest living. She was mistrustful. 
* I will tell you, meine Herren; I know men, and I do not believe 
any one, I have been cheated so often. There is no trust in any 
one. I am not a child. I have lived as long as people twice as old/ 

" ' But you do not wish to stay in prison ? ' 

" ' O God, no I Oh, there is such a weight on my heart here. 
There is nothing but bad to learn in prison. These dirty Irish 
girls ! I would kill myself if I had to stay here. Why was I 
ever bom ? I have such Kummemiss (woes) here (she pressed 
her hand on her heart) — I am poor I ' 

"We explained our plan more at length, and she became 
satisfied. We wished her to be bound to stay some years. 

" ' No, ' said she, passionately, ' I cannot ; I confess to you, 
gentlemen. I should either run away or die, if I was bound.* 

" We talked with the matron. She had never known, she 
said, in her experience, such a remarkable girl. The children 
there of nine or ten years were often as old as young women, 
but this girl was an experienced woman. The offense, however, 
she had no doubt was her first. 

" We obtained her release ; and one of us, Mr. G., walked 
over to her house or cabin, some three miles on the other side of 
WiUiamsburgh, in order that she might see her parents before 
she went to her new home. 

" As she walked along, she looked up in Mr. G.'s face, and 

asked, thoughtfully. Why wo came there for her ? He explained. 

She listened, ifnd after a little while, said, in broken English, 

' Don't you think better for poor little girls to die than live ? ' Ho 

spoke kindly to her, and said something about a good God. She 

shook her head, ' No, no good God. Why am I so ? It always 

was so. Why much suffer, if good God ? ' He told her they 

would get her a supper, and in the morning she should start off 

and find new friends. She became gradually almost ungov- 

emed-~6obbed — would like to die, even threatened suicide in 

this wild way. 
6 
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" KindfkeBB and calm words at length made her more reason- 
able. After much trouble, they reached the home or den of the 
poor rag-picker. The parents were very gn^teful, and she was 
to start off the next morning to a country home, where, perhaps 
finally, the parents will join her. 

" For myself, the evening shadow seemed more somber, and 
the cheerful home-lights less cheerful, as I walked home, remem- 
bering such a history. 

" Ye who are happy, whose lives have been under sunshine 
and gentle influences around whom Affection, and Piety, and 
Love have watched, as ye gather in cheerful circles these autumn 
evenings, think of these bitter 'and friendless children of the 
poor, in the great city. But few have such eloquent expres- 
sions as this poor girl, yet all inarticulately feel. 

' There are sad histories beneath this gay world — lives over 
which is the very shadow of death. God be thanked, there is 
a Heart which feels for them all, where every pang and groan 
will find a sympathy, which will one day right the wrong, and 
bring back the light over human life. 

" The day is short for us all ; but for some it will be a pleas- 
ant thought, when we come to lay down our heads at last, that 
we have eased a few aching hearts, and brought peace and new 
hope to the dark lives of those whom men had forgotten or cast 
out." 



CHAPTEE XI. 

LEGAL TREATMENT OF PROSTITUTES. 
SH0T7LD LICENSES BE ALLOWED t 

The question of the best mode of legally control- 
ling the great evil of prostitution, and confining its 
bad physical effects, is a very difficult one. 

The merely philosophical inquirer, or even the phy- 
sicito, regarding humanity '^in the broad," comes 
naturally to the conclusion that this offense is one of 
the inevitable evils which always have followed, and 
always will follow, the track of civilization; that 
it is to be looked upon, like small-x>ox or scarlet 
fever, as a disease of civilized man, and is to be 
treated accordingly, by physical and scientific means, 
and must be controlled, as it cannot bQ uprooted, 
by legislation. Or they regard it as they do intox- 
ication, as the effect of a misdirected natural desire, 
which is everywhere thought to be a legitimate object 
both of permission or recognition by government, as 
well as of check by rigid laws. 

If medical men, their minds are almost exclusively 
directed toward the frightful effects on society and 
ux>on the innocent, of the diseases which attend this 
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offense. They see that legislation wonld at once check 
the ravages from these terrible maladies, and that a 
system of licenses such as is practiced in the Conti- 
nental cities wonld prevent them from spreading 
through society and punishing those who had never 
sinned. As scientific healers of human maladies, they 
feel that anything is a gain which lessens human suf- 
fering, controls disease, and keeps up the general 
health of the community. 

Their position, too, ha« been strengthened by the 
foolish and superstitious arguments of their opponents. 
It has been claimed that 8yi)hilitic disorders are a 
peculiar and supernatural punishment for sin and 
wrong-doing; thjit by interfering with their legitimate 
action on the guilty, we presume to diminish the pun- 
ishments inflicted by the Almighty ; and, in so far ns 
we cure or restrain these diseases, we lessen one great 
sanction which nature and Providence have placed 
before the infraction of the law of virtue. 

The medical man, however, replies very pertinently 
that he has nothing to do with the Divine sanctions ; 
that his business is to cure human diseases and lessen 
human suffering wherever he find them; and that 
gout, or rheumatism, or diphtheria, or scarlet fever, 
are as much '^ punishments" as the diseases of this 
vice. If he refused to visit a patient whenever he 
thought that his sins had brought ux>on him his dis- 
eases, he would have very little occupation, and man- 
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kind would receive very little alleviation from the 
medical art. ISot is he even called npon to refuse to 
cure a patient who, he knows, wiU immediately begin 
again his evil courses. The physician is not a judge 
or an executioner. He has nothing to do but to cure 
and alleviate. Influenced by this aspect of his duty, 
the medical man almost universally advocates licenses 
to prostitutes, based on medical examination, and a 
strict legal control of the participants in this offense. 

On the other hand, those of us who deal with the 
moral aspects of the case, and who know the class 
that are ruined body and soul by this criminal busi- 
ness, have a profound dread of anything which, to 
the young, should appear to legalize or approve, or 
even recognize it. The worst evil in prostitution is to 
Jhe woman, and the worst element in that is moral 
rather than physical. 

The man has the tremendous responsibility on his 
soul of doing his i>art in helping to plunge a human 
being into the lowest depths of misery and moral deg- 
radadation. He has also all the moral responsibility 
which the Divine law of purity places on each indi- 
vidual, and the :ftirther burden of i>ossibly causing 
disease hereafter to the innocent and virtuous. 

But the woman who pursues this as a business has 
seldom any hope in this world, either of mental or 
moral health. The class, as a class, are the most des- 
perate and unfortunate which reformatory agencies 
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ever touch. Kow, any Mend of the well-being of 
society, knowing the strength of men's passions, and 
the utter misery and degradation of these victims of 
them, will dread any public measure or legislation 
which will tend to weaken the resi)ect of young men 
for virtue, or to make this offense looked upon as per- 
missible, or which wiU add to the number of these 
wretched women by diminishing the public and legal 
condemnation of their debasing traffic. 

Among the large class of iK)or and ignorant girls 
in a large city who are always just on the line between 
virtue and vice, who can say how many more would 
be plunged into this abyss of misery by an apparent 
legal approval or recognition of the offense through a 
system of license f Among the thousand young men 
who are under incessant temptations in a city like 
this, who can say how many are saved by the con- 
sciousness that this offense is looked upon both by 
morality and law as an offense, and is not even recog- 
nized as permissible and legal f A city license consti- 
stutes a profession of prostitutes. The law and opinion 
recognize, them. The evil becomes more fixed by its 
public recognition. 

It is true that prostitution will always, in all proba- 
bility, attend civilization j but so wiU all other sins 
and offenses. It may be possible, however, to dimin- 
ish and control it. It is already immensely checked 
in this covitry, as compared with continental coun- 
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tries, partly through economical and partly throngh 
moral causes. -It has been diminished among the 
daughters of the lowest poor in this city by the " In- 
dustrial Schools." Why should it be increased and 
established by legal recognition f 

We admit that the present condition of the whole 
matter in New York is terrible. The humanity and 
science which ought to minister to the prostitute as 
freely as to any other class, are refused to her by the 
public, unless she apply as a pauper. The consequence 
is, that the fearful diseases which follow this offense, 
like avenging Furies, have spread through not only 
this class of women, but have been communicated to 
the virtuous and innocent, and are undermining the 
health of society. This fact is notorious to physicians. 

Now we think a reasonable "middle course" might 
be pursued in this matter ; that, for instance, greater 
conveniences for medical attendance and advice in the 
city (and not on Blackwell's Island) might be afforded 
by our authorities to this class, both as a matter of 
humanity and as a safeguard to the public health* If 
there was a hospital or a dispensary for such cases 
within the city, it would avoid the disgrace and pub- 
licity of each patient reporting herself to the court as 
a pauper, and then being sent to the Island Hospital. 
Hundreds more would present themselves for attend- 
ance and treatment than do now, and the public health 
be proportionately improved. No moral sanction 
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wdnld thus be given to this demoralizing and degrad- 
ing business. The simple duties of humanity would 
be performed. 

The advocates of the license system would still 
reply, however, that such a hospital would not meet 
the evil ; that Law only can separate the sickly from 
the healthy, and thus guard society from the pesti- 
lence } and the only law which could accompUsh this 
would be a strict system of license. The friend of 
public order, however, would urge that a wise legis- 
lator cannot consider physical well-being alone: he 
must regard also the moral tendencies of laws ; and 
the influence of a license system for prostitution is 
plainly toward recognizing this offense as legal or 
I)ermissible. It removes indirectly one of the safe- 
guards of virtue. 

Perhaps the reductio ad absurdum in the relation of 
the State with a criminal class, and of the Church 
with the State, was never so absurdly shown as in the 
Berlin license laws for prostitutes, twenty years since. 
According to these, in their final result, no woman 
could be a prostitute who had not partaken of the 
communion ! — ^that is, the Schein, or license, was never 
given to this business any more than to any other, 
except on evidence of the person's having been " con- 
firmed," or being a member of the State Church, that 
is, a citizen I This classing, however, the trade of 
prostitution with peddling, or any other business 
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needing a license, did not in the least tend, so far as 
we have ever heard, to elevate the women, or save 
them from moral and mental degradation. On the 
contrary, the universal law of Providence that man 
or woman must live by labor, and that any unnatural 
substitute for it saps and weakens all power and vigor, 
applies to this class in Continental cities as much as 
here. Without doubt, too, wherever the Germanic 
races are, no degree of legalizing this traffic can 
utterly do away with the public sentence of scorn 
against the female participants in it; and the con- 
tempt of the virtuous naturally depresses the vicious. 

The ^^ public woman" has a far greater chance of 
recovery in France or Italy than in Germany, Eng- 
land, or America. Still, the wise legislator, though 
regretting the depression which this public.sentiment 
causes to the vicious classes, cannot but value it as a 
safeguard of virtue, and will be very cautious how he 
weakens it by legislation. 

There is, no doubt, some force in the x>osition that 
the non-licensing of these houses is in some degree a 
terror to the community, and that the cautious and 
prudent are kept from the offense through fear of x>os- 
sible consequences in disease and infection. This, 
however, does not seem to us an object which legisla- 
tors can hold before them as compared with the duties 
of hum&nity in curing and preventing disease and 
pestilence. They have nothing to do with adding to 
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the natural penalties of sin, or with punishing sinners. 
They are concerned only with human law. But they 
have the right, and, as it seems to us, the duty, so to 
legislate as not to encourage so great an evil as this 
of prostitution. And licensing^ it seems to us, has 
that tendency. It certainly has had it in Paris, where 
it has been tried to its full extent, and surely no one 
could claim the population of that city as a model to 
any nation, whether in physical or moral power. 

Bad as London is in this matter — ^not, however, so 
much through defect of licensing as through want of 
a proper street-i)olice— we do not believe there is so 
wide-spread a degradation among poor women as in 
Berlin. 

New York, in our judgment, is superior to any 
great city in its smaller prostitute class, and the vir- 
tue of its laboring poor. Something of this, of course, 
is due to our superior economical conditions; some- 
thing to the immense energy and large means thrown 
into our preventive agencies, but much also to the 
public opinion prevailing in all classes in regard to 
this vice. Our wealthy classes, we believe, and cer- 
tainly our middle classes, have a higher sentiment in 
regard to the purity both of man and woman than 
any similar classes in the civilized world. More per- 
sons relatively marry, and marriages are happier. 
This is equally true of the upper laboring classes. If 
it is not true of the lowest poor, this results from two 
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great local evils — Overcrowding^ and the bad influ- 
ences of Emigration. Still, even with these, the poor 
of Few York compare favorably in virtue with those 
of Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. Now, how large a part 
of the public opinion which thus preserves both ends 
of society from vice may be due to the fact that we 
have not recognized the greatest offense against purity 
by any permissive legislation f The business is still 
regarded, in law, as outside of good morals and not 
even to be tacitly allowed by license. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TliU BKMT I'UUVKNTIVK OF VICE AMONG CHILDREN. 

INDUHTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A^ fi Hiinplt^, pnu^tical measure to save from vice 
tliH girlH of the honest poor, nothing has ever been 
equal to the Indi^hthial School. 

Along with cnir effort for homeless boys, I early 
atteu)pt(Ml t4) foimd a cximprehensive organization of 
H<thools for the needy and ragged little girls of the 
city. 

Tliough our Free Schools are open to all, experi- 
ence has taught that vast numbers of children are so 
ill-clothed and destitute that they are ashamed to 
attcmd theHc excellent ])laces of instruction ; or their 
mothers are obliged to employ them during parts of 
the day ; or they are begging, or engaged in street 
occupations, and will not attend, or, if they do, attend 
very iiTeguhirly. Very many are playing about the 
docks or idling in the streets. 

Twenty years ago, nothing seemed to check this 
evil. Captjiin Matsell, in the celebrated report I have 
alluded t<>, estimated the number of vagrant children 
as 10,000, and subsequently in later years, the esti- 
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mate was as high as 30,000. The commitments for 
vagrancy were enormous, reaching in one year (1857), 
for females alone, 3,449 ^ in 1859, 5,778 ; and in 1860, 
5,880. In these we have not the exact number of 
children, but it was certainly very large. 

What was needed to check crime and vagrancy 
among young girls was some School of Industry and 
Morals, adapted for the class. 

Many were ashamed to go to the Public Schools.; 
they were too irregular for their rules. They needed 
some help in the way of food and clothing, much 
direct moral instruction and training in industry; 
while their mothers required to be stimulated by earn- 
est appeals to their consciences to induce them to 
school them at all. Agents must be sent around to 
gather the children, and to persuade the parents to 
educate the'ir offspring. It was manifest that the Pub- 
lic Schools were not adapted to meet all these wants, 
and indeed the mingling of any eleemosynary features 
in our public educational establishments would have 
been injudicious. As our infant Society had no 
funds, my effort was to found something at first by 
outside help, with the hope subsequently of obtaining a 
permanent supiwrt for the new enterprises, and bring- 
ing them under the supervision of the parent Society.. 

The agencies which we sought to found were the 
INDUSTBIAL SCHOOLS, which I shall now attempt to 
describe. 
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Each one of these humble charities has a history 
of its owu — a history known only to the poor — of 
sacrifice, patience,^ and labor. 

Some of the most gifted women of New York, of 
high position and fortune, as well as others of remark- 
able character and education, have poured forth with- 
out stint their services of love in connection with 
these ministrations of charity. 

THB WILSON SCHOOL. 

The School to which allusion has already been 
made on page 83, as growing out of the Boys' Meet- 
ing in Sixth Street, and afterwards in Avenue D, was 
the first of these Schools, and owes its origin espe- 
cially to a lady of great executive power, Mrs. Wilson, 
wife of the Eev. Dr. Wilson. It has always been an 
exceedingly successful and ef&cient School. It was 
formed in February, 1853, the writer assisting in its 
organization, and was carried on outside of the Society 
whose history I am sketching. 

THE BOOKERIES OF THE FOURTH WAED^A BEMEDY. 

In visiting from lane to lane and house to house in 
our poorest quarters, I soon came to know one district 
which seemed hoi>elessly given over to vice and mis- 
ery — ^the region radiating out from or near to Franklin 
Square, especiaUy such streets as Cherry, Water, 
Dover, Eoosevelt, and the neighboring lanes. Here 
were huge barracks — one said to contain some 1,500 
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persons — ^undergroand cellars, crowded with people, 
and old rickety houses always having " a double" on 
the rear lot, so as more effectually to shut out light 
and air. Here were as many liquor-shops as houses, 
and those worst dens of vice, the " Danpe-Saloons," 
where prostitution was in its most brazen form, and 
the unfortunate sailors were continually robbed or 
murdered. Nowhere in the city were so many, mur- 
ders committed, or was every species of crime so rife. 
Never, however, in this villainous quarter, did I expe- 
rience the slightest annoyance in my visits, nor did 
any one of the ladies who subsequentiy ransacked 
every den and hole where a child could shelter itself. 
My own attention was early arrested by the number 
of wild ragged littie girls who were flitting about 
through these lanes; some with basket and x)oker 
gathering rags, some apparentiy seeking chances of 
stealing, and others doing errands for the dance- 
saloons -and brothels, or hanging about their doors. 
The police were constantiy arresting them as ^^ va- 
grants," when the mothers would beg them off from 
the good-natured Justices, and promise to train them 
better in future. They were evidentiy fast training, 
however, for th^ most abandoned life. It seemed to 
me if I could only get the refinement, education, and 
Christian enthusiasm of the better classes fairly to 
work here among these children, these terrible evils 
might be corrected at least for the next generation. 
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I accordingly went about from house to house among 
ladies whom I had known, and, representing the con- 
dition of the Ward, induced them to attend a meeting 
of ladies to be held at the house of a prominent phy- 
sician, whose wife had kindly offered her rooms. 

For some months I had attempted to prepare the 
public mind for these labors by incessant writing for 
the daily papers, by lectures and by sermons in various 
pulpits. Experience soon showed that the most effect- 
ive mode of making real the condition of the poorest 
class, was by relating incidents from real life which 
continually presented themselves. 

The rich and fortunate had hardly conceived the 
histories of x>overty, suffering, and loneliness which 
were constantly passing around them. 

The hope and effort of the writer was to connect 
the two extremes of society in sympathy, and carry 
the forces of one class down to lift up the other. For 
this two things were necessary — one to show the duty 
which Christ especially teaches of sacrifice to the poor 
for His sake, and the value which He attaches to each 
human soul; and the other to free the whole, as much 
as possible, from any sectarian or dogmatic character. 
ITothing but " the enthusiasm of humanity " inspired 
by Christ could lead the comfortable and the fastidious 
to such disagreeabxC scenes and hard labors as would 
meet them here. It was necessaxy to feel that many 
comforts must be foregone, and much leisure given 
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ap^ for this iiiix>ortaiit work. Very unpleasant sights 
were to be met with, coarse people to be encountered, 
and rude children managed ; the stem facts of filth, 
vice, and crime to be dealt with. 

It was not to be a mere holiday- work, or a sudden 
gush of sentiment ; but, to be of use, it must be pa- 
tiently continued, week by week, and month by 
month, and year by year, with some faint resemblance 
to that patience and love which we believed a Higher 
One had exercised towards us. But, with this inspir- 
ation, as carefully as possible, all dogmatic limitation 
must be avoided. AU sects were invited to take a 
share in the work, and, as the efforts were necessanly 
directed to the most palpable and terrible evils, the 
means used by all would be essentially the same. 
Even those of no defined religious belief were gladly 
welcomed if they were ready to do the offices of 
humanity. The fact that ninety-nine hundredths of 
these poor x>eople were Eoman Catholics compelled us 
also to confine ourselves to the most simple and funda- 
mental instructions, and to avoid, in any way, arous- 
ing religious bigotry. 

In the meeting, gathered at the house of Dr. P., 
were prominent ladies from all the leading sects. 

An address was delivered by the writer, and then 
a constitution presented, of the simplest nature, and 
an association organized and officers appointed by the 
ladies present. This was the foundation of the 
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"FOTJBTH WARD INDUSTKIAX SCHOOL." 

In the meanwhile; we went forth through the 
slums of the ward^ and let it be widely known that a 
School to teach work^ and where food was given daily^ 
and clothes were bestowed to the well-behayed, was 
just forming. 

Our room was in the basement of a church in 
Boosevelt* Street. Hither gathered, on a morning in 
December, 1853, our ladies and a flock of the most 
ill-clad and wildest little street-girls that could be 
collected anywhere in New York. - They flew over the 
benches, they swore and fought .with one another, they 
bandied vile language, and could hardly be tamed 
down sufficiently to allow the school to be opened. 

Few had shoes, all were bonnetless, their dresses 
were torn, ragged, and dirty; their hair tangled, and 
fsees long imwashed; they had, many of them, a 
singularly wild and intense expression of eye and 
feature, as of half-tamed creatures, with passions 
aroused beyond their years. 

The dress and ornaments of the ladies seemed to 
excite their admiration greatly. It was observed that 
they soon hid or softened their own worst peculiarities. 
They evidently could not at first understand the 
motive which led so many of a far higher and better 
class to come to help them. The two regular and 
salaried teachers took the discipline in hand gently 
and firmly. The ladies soon had their little classes, 
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each gathered qtiietly about the one instructing. As 
a general thing, the ladies took upon themselves the 
industrial branches — sewing, knitting, crocheting, and 
the like } this gave them also excellent opportunities 
for moral instruction, and winning the sympathy of 
the children. 

As these ladies, many of them of remarkable char- 
acter and culture, began to show the fruits of a high 
civilization to these poor little barbarians, the thought 
seemed to strike them — ^though hardly capable of 
being expressed — ^that here was a goodness and piety 
they had never known or conceived. This oflfepring 
of poverty and crime vailed their vices and bad habits 
before these angels. They felt a new impulse— to be 
worthy of their noble friends. The idea of unselfish 
Love dawned on their souls ; they softened and became 
respectful. So it continued ; each day the wild little 
beggars became more disciplined and controlled ; they 
began to like study and industry ; they were more 
anxious tol)e clean and neatly dressed; they checked 
their tongues, and, in some degree, their tempers; 
they showed affection and gratitude to their teachers; 
their minds awakened; most of pll, their moral faculties. 
The truths of Eeligion or of morals, especially when 
dramatized in stories and incidents, reached them. 

And no words can adequately picture the amount 
of loving service and patient sacrifice which was 
poured out by these ladies in this effort among the 
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IHiiH' of iU^ l^'ourth WanL They never spared them- 
m*lviiH or tluiir lueaiiM, Borne came down every day 
Ui lii^ti in thn hcIkmiI; Mome twice in the week; they 
H(iiii I Imro i(t rill wiuitluTM, and never wearied. Three 
iif lliii iiiuiiinu' otlUiH^i] up their lives in these labors 
iif liMiimuily, liiid dUnl la harness. 

\ iiiuttt tfilttMl luttdloi^tual family, the S s, 

t)U|i|iliiHl MMUi) o{ oiu uuHit devoted workers; the wife, 
biaiHs (UMH)UMiHl| of out) of our leading merchants and 
pulilio nmxy himself a man much loved for his gen- 
(U'oHity, iHHmpiiHl tlie place of one itf the Directresses; 
till) wile of a {uxuuluent physician was onr Treasurer. 
A youug lady of foitune, since dead, Miss G.,took the 
haviloHt labors upon herself. The wife of a gentleman 
siu(H) Ooveruor and United Stat<^s Senator, was in 
csptHHtU oiiargt> of the house, and dreaded no labor of 
huuuinity, however disagreeable. Two others, sisters, 
who ivprest'nted one of our most honored historical 
families, but whose eharueters needed no help of 
gtnunUogy to make them esteemed by all, threw than- 
solvit into the work with characteristic earnestness. 
Auotlter of that family-, which has furnished the 
piouiH'r of aU reformwortL among the youthful 
i'riiulnuls, and in criminal law, and which in the 
tMirly days of oiur history so often led public affairs, 
viiiited i\vm house to house among the miserable poor 
of the ward, and twice found herself face to face with 
small-pox in its most virulent form. 
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The effects of this particular School ax)on the 
morals of the juvenile x)opulation of the Fourth Ward 
were precisely what they have always been in simi- 
lar schools. These little girls, who might be said to be 
almost the inmates of the brothels, and who grew up 
in an atmosphere of crime and degradation, scarcely 
ever, when mature, joined the ranks of their sisters 
and neighbors. Though living in the same houses 
with the gay dance-saloons, they avoided them as they 
would pestilential places. Trained to industry and 
familiar with the modest and refined appearance of 
pure women in the schools, they had no desire for the 
society of these bold girls, or to earn their living in 
this idle and shameful manner. They felt the disgrace 
of the abandoned life around them, and were soon 
above it. Though almost invariably the children of 
drunkards, they did not inherit the appetites of their 
mothers,* or if they did, their new training substituted 
higher and stronger desires. They were seldom 
known to have the habit of drinking as they grew up. 
Situations were continually found for them in the 
country, or they secured places for themselves as serv- 
ants in respectable families ; and, becoming each day 
more used to better circumstances and more neatly 
dressed, they had little desire to visit their own 
wretched homes and remain in their families. !Now 
and then there would be a fall from virtue among 
them, but the cases were very few indeed. As they 
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grew up they married young mechanics or farmers, 
and were soon far above the class from which they 
sprang. Such were the fruits in general of the patient, 
self-denying labors of these ladies in the Fourth Ward 
School. 

One most self-sacrificing and heroic man, a physi- 
cian, Dr. Robert Bay, devoted his education and 
something of his fortune to these benevolent efforts, 
and died while in the harness. Singularly enough, I 
never knew, in twenty years' exi)erience, an instance 
of one of these volunteer teachers contracting any 
contagious disease in these labors, though repeatedly 
they^ have entered tenement rooms where virulent 
typhoid or small-pox cases were being tended. They 
made it a rule generally to bathe and change their 
clothing after their work. 

For a more exact account of the results of the 
Fourth- Ward labors, it is difficult to obtain* precise 
statistics. But when we know from the Prison Be- 
ports that soon after the opening of this school there 
were imprisoned 3,449 female vagrants of all ages, and 
that last year (1870), when the little girls who then at- 
tended such schools would have matured, there were 
only 671 ; or when we observe that the Prison in 
that neighborhood inclosed 3,172 female vagrants in 
1861 and only 339 in 1871, we may be assured that 
the sacrifices made in that Ward have not been with- 
out their natural fruit. 
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Extracts from our Journal : 

A VISIT IN THE POITRTH WAKD 

"We started oat a wintry afternoon to see some of oar 
scholars in the Industrial School of the Foarth Ward. A nam- 
ber of ragged little girls, disdaining to enter, were clustered 
about the door of the SchooL As they caught a glimpse of 
some one coming out, the cry of ' Lie low I lie low I' passed 
among them, and they were off, capering about in the snow-storm 
like so many little witches. 

** We passed up Oak Street and Cherry. Here is the entrance, 
a narrow, doorway on the side. Wind through this dark passage 
and you are at the door of a little back room ; it is the home 
of a German rag-picker who has a child in the school. A filthy, 
close room, with a dark bedroom ; there is one window, and a 
small stove, and two or three chairs. The girl is neat and 
healthy-looking. 'I pick rags, sir,' says the mother, 'and I 
can't send her to Public School. I am away all day, and she 
would have to be in the streets, and it's very hard to live this 
winter. It's been a great help to send her to that school.' I 
told her we wanted none i^ho could go to Public School, but if 
it was so with her she might continue to send. A ibiserable 
hole for a home, and yet the child looked neatly. 

" Here, beyond, is an old house. We climb the shaking 
stairs, up to the attic — a bare front room with one roof-window. 
The only furniture a bed and stove and a broken chair. Very 
chill and bare, but the floor is well swept. A little hump- 
backed child is reading away very busily by the light of the 
scuttle window, and another is cleaning up the floor. The 
mother is an Irish woman. ' Shure I an' its nivir none of the 
* schools I could sind 'em to. I had no clo'es or shoes for 'em, 
and, it's the truth, I am jist living, an' no more, dbuld ye help 
us?' We told her we meant to help her by helping her chil^ 
dren, and asked about the little deformed one. 'Och! she is 
sich a swate won ! She always lamed very quick since her 
accidint, and I used to think, maybe she wont live,and God will 
take her away — she was so steady and good. Yes, I am thankful 
to those ladies for what they are teaching her. She never had 
no chance before. God bless ye, gintlemen !' 
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" Wm i*)tttitHMt nfTiklii ono of tlioso rookeries. It is a back 
linrrtti. A ilnrk **yvn\, passionate-looking woman is sitting over 
iliii IKUn Mtovti, and nno of our little scholars is standing hj — 
MiM« lit tlio pruttliiHt and brightest children in the school. One 
uf ilioMM fa<*<iN you son In the West of Ireland, perhaps with 
Hdiiui HpaiiUh blnml In them ; a little oval face, with soft brown 
roiiipltulon, qutok, dark eyes and harsh, black hair. The 
iiiothttr looked like a woman who had seen much of the worst 
tif life, * No, sir, I never did send 'em to school. I know it, 
tiuiy ought to learn, but I couldn't. I try to shame him some- 
tliuen- -It's niy husband, sir — but he drinks, and then bates me. 
lifHik at that hruUe I' and she pointed to her cheek ; 'and I tell 
him to see what's (Muuln' to his children. There's Peggy, goes 
sell In' fruit every night to those cellars in JVater Street, and 
they're hiU«, sir. She's learn in' all sorts of bad words there, and 
don't get back till eleven or twelve o'clock.' She spoke of a 
sister of the little girl, al)out thirteen years old, and the picture 
of that sweet, dark -eytnl little thing. getting her education, nncon* 
Si^Unisly, every night in those vile cellars of dancing prostitutes, 
came up to my mind. I asktnl why she sent her there, and 
spoke of the dangers. ' I must, sir ; he makes nothing for me, 
and If It wasn't for this sch(X)l, and the help there, and her 
earning of a shilling or t^vo shilling in them places, I should 
starve, Oh, I wish they was out of this city I Yes, it's the 
truth, I wt>uld rather have them dead than on the street, but I 
can't help it,' I told her of some gt>od families in the country, 
when* we iHuiUl place the ohlldrtm. * Would they git schoolin, 
sirt' '(Vrtainly, that is the first condition. We always look 
especially to that.' The little dark eyes sparkled, and she 
* should like to take eare of a baby so ! * The sister now came in, 
and we talked with her, • Oh I no, she didn't like to go to those * 
plaei»s; but they only buy there at nights' — and she seemed 
tMiually glad to get a place. So it was arranged that they were 
to ronie up to the otfiw next day. and then get a home in the 
country. The little girl now wrappeil her thin shawl about her 
head, and ran along befort^ us. through the storm, to some of the 
other children. The hawler it snowed, the more the little eyes 
S|)arkled and the prettier she looktni. 

'* Another home of poverty — dark, damp, and ehilL The 
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mother an Englishwoman ; her child had gone to the school 
barefooted. This girl was engaged in the same business — selling 
frmt at night in the brothels. ' I know it, sir/ she said ; ' she 
ought to have as good a chance as other people's children. But 
I'm so poor I I haven't paid a month's rent, and I was sick three 
weeks/ 

" • Yes, you're right. I know the city, sir ; and I would rather 
have her in her grave than brought down to those cellars. But 
what can I do, sir?' 

" We arrange, again, to find a situation in the country, if she 
wishes — and engage her, at least, to keep the child at school. 

" Our little sprite flies along again through the snow, and 
shows us another home of one of our scholars— a prostitute's 
cellar. The elder sister of the child is there, and meets us 
pleasantly, though with a shame-faced look. ' Tes, she shall go 
to school every day, sir. We never sent her before, nowheres ; 
but she's leamin' very fast there now.' 

" We tell her the general objects of the school, and of the 
good, kind home which can be found for her sister in the country. 
She seems glad and her face, which must have been pretty 
once, lights up, perhaps, at the thought for her sister, of what 
she shall never more have— a pure home. Two or three sailors, 
sitting at their bottles, say, ' Tes, that's it ! git the little gal out 
of this t it ain't no place for her.' 

" They are all respectful, and seem to understand what we 
are doing. 

" The little guide has gone back, and we go now to another 
address— « back cellar in Oak Street — damp, dark, so that one at 
mid-day could hardly see to read ; filthy, chilly, yet with six or 
eight people living there. Every one has a cold ; and the oldest 
daughter, a nice girl of fourteen, is losing her eyes in the foul 
atmosphere. The old story ; ' No work, no friends, rent to pay, 
and nothing to do/ The parents squalid, idle, intemperate, 
and shiftless. There they live, just picking up enough to keep 
life warm in them ; groaning, and begging, and seeking work. 
There they live, breeding each day pestilence and disease, scat- 
tering abroad over the city seeds of fearful sickness — raising a 
brood of vagrants and harlots — retorting on society its neglect 

7 
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bj cursing the bodies and souls of thousands whom they never 
knew, and who never saw them. 

'' Yet it is cheering — ^it cheered me even in that squalid hole 
— ^that the children are so much superior to their parents. It 
needs time for vice and beggary and filth to degrade childhood. 
God has given every fresh human soul something which rises 
above its surroundings, and which even want and vice do not 
wear away. For the old poor, for the sensual who have steeped 
themselves in crime, for the drunkard, the thief, the prostitute 
who have run a long course, let those heroically work who wiU. 
Yet, noble as is the effort, one's experience of human nature is 
obliged to confess, the fruits will be very few. The old heart 
of man is a hard thing to change. In any comprehensive view, 
the only hopeful reform through society must begin with child- 
hood, basing itself on a change of circumstances and on religious 
influences." 

The average expense of a school of this natore, 
with one hundred scholars and two salaried teachers, 
where a cheap meal is supplied, and garments and 
shoes are earned by the scholars, we reckon usually at 
$1,500, or at $15 per head annually for each scholar. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE GEBMAir BAO-PIGKEBS. 

OuB next great effort was among the Germans. 
On the eastern side of the city is a vast population 
of German laborers, mechanics, and shop-keepers. 
Among them, also, are numbers of exceedingly poor 
people, who live by gathering rags and bones. 

I used at that time to explore these singular settle- 
ments, fiUed with the poor peasantry of the " Father- 
land," and being familiar with the German patois^ I 
had many cheery conversations with these honest 
people, who had drifted into places so different from 
their mountain-homes. In fact, it used to convey to 
me a strange contrast, the dirty yards piled with 
bones and flaunting with rags, and the air smell- 
ing of carrion; while the accents reminded of the 
glaciers of the Bavarian Alps or the fresh breezes and 
wild scenes of the Harz. The poor people felt the 
contrast terribly, and their children most of alL 

From ignorance of the language and the necessity 
of working at their street-trades, they did not attend 
our schools, and seldom entered a church. . They were 
growing up without either religion or education. Yet 
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they were a much more honest and hopeful class than 
the Irish. There seemed always remaining in them 
something of the good old Glerman Biederkeitj or solid- 
ity. One could dex>end on the children if they 
were put in places of trust, and in school they seemed 
to grasp knowledge with much more tenacity and 
vigor. The young girls, however, coming from a simi- 
lar low class were weaker in virtue than the Irish. 

The number of the Germans in the poor quarters 
may be somewhat measured by the population of the 
Wards which they inhabited. The Eleventh Ward at 
that time (1854) was reckoned to contain 50,000 inhab- 
itants ] at present (1870) it contains 64,372, and the 
Sixteenth Ward, another strong German district, has 
99,376. 

The Association of ladies which we called together 
for labors among this x)opulation happened to be com- 
posed mainly of Unitarians, a religious body that has 
always felt a peculiar interest in the moral condition 
of our German poor. The moving spirit in the asso- 
ciation was a lady of such Singular grace and delicacy 
of character, that I hardly venture, even after these 
many years, to make public her name. She occupied 
then one of the foremost x>ositions in New York so- 
ciety — a position accorded in part to her name, hon- 
ored for intellectual services to the Eepublic, beyond 
almost any other in our history, but above all due 
to her own singular sweetness and dignity of manner 
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and a very highly cultivated and strong intellect. 
Her power, whether with rich or poor, was her won- 
derfid consideration for others, and her quick sym- 
pathy. The highest inspiration of Christian flEilth 
breathed through her life and animated her in 
laboring with these children of i)oyerty. The same 
inspiration sustained her subsequently in a prolonged 
and terrible trial of months under a fearful disease, 
and made her death a sun-set of glory to all who knew 
her. l^ever did the Mth in immortal union with God 
through Christ attain a more, absolute certainty in 
any human being. Her death, even to many skeptics 
who w^re intimate wifb her, became a new and aston- 
ishing argument for Immortality. 

She numbered among her Mends many of the 
leading intellects of the country, as well as those 
among the poor who dej^ended on her advice, sympa- 
thy, and aid. 

Into this labor of love among the Germans, Mrs. 
S. threw herself, in company with a few friends, with 
profound earnestness. 

In view of the peculiar temptations of the young 
German girls, one of our objects in this school was to 
offer a social as well as educational resort in the even- 
ings. We furnished the rooms pleasantly and taste- 
fully, and proposed to vary our school exercises by 
games or an occasional dance and frolic Mrs. S. and 
other ladies consented to be often present, to instruct 
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and talk with the girls. Our visitors and myself at 
once gathered in a needy-looking assembly of the 
poor Oennan girls of the Eleventh Ward, not as rag- 
ged or wild as the Irish tlirong in the Fourth Ward, 
but equally poor and quite as much exposed to temp- 
tation. The School went on day by day in its minis- 
trations of love and its patient industry, and gradually 
X^rodueed the same effects as have been experienced 
under all these Schools. The wild became tamer, the 
wayward more docile. The child of the rag-picker 
soon began to like in-door industry better than 'the 
vagrant business of the streets, and to lose something 
of her boldness and correct her slovenliness. 

After laboring thus for some years with a board 
of ladies, a strong effort was made to secure the 
assistance of the German merchants of the city. 

In 1859, a subscription of about $1,000 was ob- 
tained from them, and the School was enlarged and 
made stiU more attractive, so as to reach the young 
working German girls in the evening. At this time a 
young lady of high culture, from one of the prominent 
intellectual families of I^ew England, offered herself 
for this dif&cult task, and she was placed at the head 
of the School. For two years she labored unceasingly 
for this wild, uncontrolled class, being present every 
evening in the school, and bringing all her education 
and earnestness of character to bear upon them. 
They never forgot her, and she left an indelible im- 
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pression on these cWldren, and aided in saving them 
from the temptations which have rained so many of 
th^ companions. 

Oar German patrons gradually left ns, and it was 
only in 1870 that their assistance was secured again 
for a charity which was saving so many thousand 
children of their countrymen. 

The School is now held at No. 272 Second Street^ 
and contains some four hundred children. 

"DUTCH HILL" AND THE SWILL-GATHSREBS. 

On the eastern side of the city, in the neighbor- 
hood of Fortieth Street, is a village of squatters, 
which enjoys the title of " Dutch Hill.'^ The inhabit- 
ants are not, however, "Dutch," but mainly poor 
Irish, who have taken temporary possession of unused 
sites on a hill, and have erected shanties which serve 
at once for pig-pens, hen-coops, bed-rooms, and living- 
rooms. They enjoy the privilege of squatters in 
having no rent to pay ; but they are exposed to tha 
penalty of being at any moment turned out from their 
dens, and losing land and house at once. Usually 
they remain while the quarrymen who are opening 
streets almost imdermine their shanties, and then if 
the buildings are not blown away, they pull them 
down and pack them away like tents to another dwell- 
ing-place. 

The village is filled with snarling dogs, which aid 
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u. >lt«i\^ uig (ho Mwill or coal carts, for the children are 
ui KUi\\ iuu^tluytMl in collecting swill and picking coals 

lUiiiii^h iUi^ HtriH^tS. 

i Uo tthuuty family are never quite so i>oor as the 
li.iiimiiuithouse family, as they have no rent to pay. 
iiul. tha Ulth and wretchedness in which they some- 
iiuum live are beyond description. 

It bapi)ened that for many years (not wishing to 
tiC'Utter my efforts too much), I made this quarter my 
ttjHM'ial ^^ parish" for visitations; and very discourag- 
ing visits they were, many of them. The people had 
very little regular occupation, many being widows 
who did occasional <^ chores" in families; others lived 
on the sale of the coal their children gathered, or on the 
pigs which shared their domicile ; others kept fowls, 
and all had vast flocks of goats, though where the 
profits from these latter came I could never discover, 
as no one seemed to buy the milk, and I never heard 
of their killing them. Money, however, in some way 
they did procure, and one old red-faced swill-gatherer 
I knew well, whose bright child we tried so long to 
save, who died finally, it was said, with a large deposit 
in the Savings-Bank, which no one could claim ; yet 
one comer of her bed-chamber was filled with a heap 
of smelling bones, and the pigs slept under her bed. 

Another old rag-picker I remember whose shanty 
was a sight to behold; all the odds and ends of a great 
dty seemed piled up in it, — bones, broken dishes, rags. 
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bits of fdmitare, cinders, old tin, useless lamps, 
decaying vegetables, ribbons, cloths, legless chairs, 
and carrion, all mixed together, and heax)ed np nearly 
to the ceiling, leaving hardly room for a bed on the 
floor where the woman and her two children slept. 
Yet all these were marvels of health and vigor, far 
surpassing most children I know in the comfortable 
classes. The woman was German, and after years of 
e£fort could never be induced to do anything for the 
edifcation of her children, until finally I put the police 
on their track as vagrants, and they were safely 
housed in the *^ Juvenile Asylum.'' 

Many a time have I come into their shanties on a 
snowy morning and found the people asleep with the 
snow lying thick on their bed-clothes. One poor 
creature was found thus one morning by the police, 
frozen stiff. They all suffered, as might be expected, 
terribly from rheumatism. Liquor, of course, " pre- 
vailed." Every woman drank hard, I suppose to 
forget her misery ; and dreadfal quarrels raged among 
them. 

The few men there worked hard at stone-quar- 
rying, but were often disabled by disease and 
useless from drunkenness. Many of the women had 
been abandoned by their husbands, as their families 
increased and became burdensome, or as they them- 
selves grew plain and bad-tempered. Some of these 
poor creatures drank still more to heal their wounded 
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affections. The children, of course, were rapidly fol- 
lowing the ways of their parents. The life of a swill- 
gatherer, or coal-picker, or chiffonnier in the streets 
soon wears off a girl's modesty and prepares her for 
worse occupation. 

Into this community of x>oor, ignorant, and drunken 
people I threw myself, and resolved, with God's aid, 
to try to do something for them. Here for years I 
visited &om cabin to cabin, or hunted out every cellar 
and attic of the neighboring tenement-houses ; stand- 
ing at death-beds and sick-beds, seeking to administer 
consolation and advice, and, aided by others, to render 
every species of assistance. 

In returning home from these roimds, amidst filth 
and iM)verty, I remember that 1 was frequently so 
depressed and exhausted as to throw myself flat upon 
the rug in front of the fire, scarcely able to move. 
The discouraging feature in such visits as I was 
making, and which mujst always exist in similar efforts, 
is that one has no point of religious contact with these 
I)eople. 

Among all the himdreds of families I knew and 
visited I never met but two that were Protestants. 
To all words of spiritual warning or help there came 
the chilling formalism of the ignorant Eoman Catholic 
in reply, implying that certain outward acts made the 
soul right with its Creator. The vexy inner ideas of 
our spiritual life of free love towards God, true repent- 
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ance and trost in a Divine Eedeemer, seeme4 wanting 
in their minds. I never had the least ambition to be 
a proselytizer, and never tried to convert them, and I 
certainly had no prejudice against the Eomanists ; on 
the contrary, it has been my fortune in EuroiKS to eiy oy 
the intercourse of some most spiritual-miiided Catho- 
lics. But these poor people seemed stamped with the 
spiritual lifelessness of Eomanism. At how many a 
lonely death-bed or sick-bed, where even the priest 
had forgotten to come, have I longed and tried to say 
some comforting word of religion to the dull ear, 
closing to all earthly sounds ; but even if heard and 
the sympathy gratefully felt, it made scarcely more 
religious impression than would the chants of the 
Buddhists have done. One sprinkle of holy water 
were worth a volume of such words. 

A Protestant has great difficulty in coming into 
connectioa with the Eomanist x>oor. I was often 
curious to know the exact influence of the priests 
over these people. The lowest poor in 'New York are 
not, I think, much cared for by the Bomanist priest- 
hood. One reason, without doubt, is that their atten- 
tion has thus far been mainly (and wisely) directed t6 
building handsome churches, and that they have not 
means to do much for these x>er8ons. Another and 
more powerful reason is, probably, that the old " en- 
thusiasm of humanity" which animated a Ouy, a 
Vincent de Paul, or Xavier, has died out among them. 
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1 \\i%\i\ known, however, iiidividiial cases in onr 
city, wluuH) u prleMt has exercised a marked influence 
111 kooplutf Ula ehar^^ fVom intoxication. There were 
uUo (MH^iiMlontUly, in this very region, something like 
** Kt^vlvivU of lioUirUm^ among the people, stimulated 
b> thi^ )krUvMtH, in which many young girls joined 
I'ollgiuuH HiH^loties, and did lead, to my knowledge, for 
a I'iuu^ uuu\^ pure and devout lives. 

W'hdu one thinks what a noble-minded and hu- 
mane Priest might accomplish among the lowest 
i^)a8ses of New York, bow many vices he could check, 
and what virtues he might cherish, and what public 
blessings on the whole community he might confer, 
by elevating this degraded population; and then as 
one looks at the moral condition of the Eoman Cath- 
olic poor, one can only sigh, that that once powerM 
body has lost so much of the inspiration of Christ 
which once fiUed it. 

The plan which I laid out in working in this quar- 
ter was in harmony with all our previous efforts ; it 
was especially to influence and improve the children. 

It so happened that near ^^Dutch Hill" was an- 
other hill covered with handsome houses and inhabited 
by wealthy people, "Murray Hill.'' The ladies in 
this prosperous quarter were visited, and finally 
assembled in a public meeting ; and, with the same 
}U*iilimiuaries as in the other Schools, we at length 
orgtuiiz^ in 1854. 
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THE EAST BIYXR INBUSTEIAL SCHOOL. 

Early in the history of this School, we secured the 
services of a lady, Miss Spratt, now Mrs. Hurley, who 
has been ever since the main-stay of that most useM 
charity. 

For seventeen years this woman of refinement and 
education has spent her days in this School of poor 
children, and her hours of leisure in those wretched 
shanties — an angel of mercy and sympathy to every 
unfortunate family for miles around. Whatever 
woman falls into misfortune, loses husband or child, 
is driven fix)m home by poverty, or forced from work 
by depression of business, or meets with troubles of 
mind or body, at once comes to her for sympathy and 
relief. She has become so used to scenes of misery, 
that to her, she says, ''the house of mourning'' is 
more natural than '< the house of feasting." 

The present writer, for his own part, confesses that 
he could not possibly have borne the harrowing and 
disagreeable scenes with which he has been so long 
familiar, without making a strict rule never to think 
or speak of the poor when he was away from his 
work, and immediately absorbing himself in some 
entirely different subject. The spring of the mind 
would have been broken. 

But Mrs. Hurley lived in and for the poor; her only 
relaxation was hearing Mr. Beecher on Sunday,* and 
yet, when she occasionally visited us in the country. 
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she devoured books — ^her great favorite being a trang- 
lation I had of Plato. 

The children, of course, became passionately at- 
tached to this missionary' of charity. During her 
labors, she was married to a physician, Dr. Hurley, who 
subsequently was killed in the army during the War 
of the Eebellion. WhOe she was temiM)rarily absent, 
and a strange teacher employed, six of the wildest 
girls were expelled, so unmanageable were they. 
When she came back, they returned and welcomed 
her eagerly, behaving perfectly weU; and it was dis- 
covered that so attached were they to her, they had 
each carried fragments of her dress as mementos in 
their bosom ! 

The peculiar value of our common experience in 
this School was, that we were enabled through so 
many years to follow carefully the results of the 
School on a large class of very destitute little girls. 
We know personally what was here accomplished. A 
very hopeful feature appeared soon in the work. The 
children rose above the condition of their parents ; 
sometimes they improved, by their own increasing 
neatness and good behavior, the habits and appear- 
ance of their fathers and mothers. More often they 
became ashamed of their paternal piggeries and nasty 
dens, and were glad to get away to more decent 
homes or new occupations. One great means of in- 
fluence here was, as in the other S<*.hoolB, through the 
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regnlar assistance of volunteer teachers, the ladies of 
the Association. 

It happened that there was among them more of 
a certain tenacity of character, of the old Puritan 
faithfulness, than was manifested by some of our co- 
laborers; having put their hands to the plow, they 
never thought of turning ba<;k. They gave time and 
labor, and money freely, and they continued at their 
posts year after year. 

The children felt their refining and elevating in- 
fluence. We soon found that the daughters of the 
drunkards did not follow their mothers' footsteps, 
simply because they had acquired higher tastes. We 
hardly ever knew of one who indulged in drinking; 
indeed, one old red-faced tippler, Mrs. McK., who was 
the best chore-woman on the Hill when sober, event- 
ually was entirely reformed by her children. 'No child 
seemed to fall back into the degradation of the 
parents. And recalling now the rank foul soil from 
which so many sweet flowers seemed to spring, one 
can only wonder and be grateful that efforts so imper- 
fect bore such harvest. 

I remember the F. family — such a cheery, healthy- 
looking family living in a damp, dark basement, and 
almost always half-starved, wretchedly poor, but very 
industrious I The youngest daughter passed through 
our School, and is now becoming a teacher ; another 
married a mechanic (these girls never marry day- 
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labarem;. Still another proved hersdf a hooine. 
We nent her an nmnerr-maid to a lamfly, and as they 
were all nailing down the Hods<Hi in the SLJokmj 
the boiler lnin$t; amid the horrible confosion and 
{lanic where so many perished, this girl had the cour- 
age to Twik throogh the steam and boUing water, and 
save the three children entrusted to her charge. Of 
eoorse, after this, she was no longer a servant, bat a 
^sister beloved " in the family. A gmtleman of for- 
tune, attracted by her appearance and intelligence, 
ultimately married her. He died, and she was left 
with a nice fortune. She bore her change of fortune 
beautifuUy. 

The following is another similar incident from our 
Journal: 

A BOKAJmC JSCIDEST IK AS LNDUSTKIAL SCHOOL. 

** A few years ago I remember an old shantj on ' Datch Hill/ 
where a wretched-looking man lived with his pigs and goata, 

called K . He was considered a bad man even among his bad 

neighbors, and the story of him was (I do not know how true), 
that be had committed mnrder, and had escaped the law by some 
legal quibble. He was a swill-gatherer, and had two little bright 
daughters to assist him at home. These came to our Fortieth- 
street SchooL They improved very fast, and one used to attract 
much attention from the ladies by her pretty face and intelligent 
answers. Nellie finally left the school, and was sent by us to the 
West. She improved much there, and, after some time spent in 
different families, came back to the city, where she became an 
* operator' on the sewing-machine. While at this business and' 
living in a respectable boarding-house, she attracted the atten- 
tion of a gentleman of some means and position, much older 
than herself, who, at length, offered himself to her in marriage. 
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Slie declined, on the ground that she was so much inferior in 
position to him, and that his family would object. He insisted, 
and declared that ' he wished to please himself, not his familj,' 
and they were married. 

" He took his wife awaj to a foreign country, where his busi- 
ness lay, and there she has been a number of years, gradually 
improving in manners, taste, and education, living like a lady 
of fortune, with her maid and carriage, and making herself, in 
every way, a most suitable wife for one who had been so much 
above her. We had often heard of her good fortune. But dur- 
ing our Christmas Festival at the East River School, she herself 
came in to see it again and thank those who had been so kind 
to her. We all knew her at once ; and yet she was so changed — 
a pretty, tasteful-looking young lady, with a graceful manner 
and a Spanish accent now — ^all the old stamp of ' Dutch Hill' 
quite gone, ^en the brogue lost and replaced by foreign intona- 
tions. She was perfectly simple and unaffected, and thanked us 
all for our former kindness with the utmost heartiness ; and 
told her story very simply, and how anxious she still was to 
improve her education, seemingly not ashamed of her poor ori- 
gin. It is a pleasant circumstance that she has taken out her 
beloved teacher, Mrs. Hurley, a number of times to drive in her 
carriage." 

Several changes of fortune of this kind have made 
it qnite a natural question, when I visit Mrs. Hurley's 
School, ^' What about the heiresses t" 

Another girl, I remember, in one of these shanties, 
who came to school in an old petticoat, and barefooted, 
a most destitute-looking child. She was subsequently 
employed in our own family. I doubt whether many 
girls of the highest classes show a greater natural 
refinement; and she was as clever in every part of 
household work as she was nice. She finally married 
a hotel-keeper in San Francisco, and is doing well. 
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Generally, the girls married mechanics and i>eople 
above their rank of life. Some became Protestants ; 
those who married Catholics were never bigoted. A 
number went to the West, and have done well there. 

Mrs. Hurley reckons over at least two thousand 
difitierent girls who have been in this school and under 
its influence, since she has been there during the past 
eighteen years. The condition of all these we know 
probably pretty well. We count hut five who have 
become drunkards, prostitutes, or criminals I Such a 
wonderful result can be shown by hardly any pre- 
ventive efforts in the world. Yet, there were certain 
cases which we used to call 

*OIJK PAILUKES." 

There was the D. family — ^they lived on the lucra- 
tive spoils of their infant, who sold toilet-covers to 
compassionate ladies. This little Julia was an imp 
of deceit and mischief. She had, fortunately for her, 
a worn, sad face, and a capacity and imagination for 
lying unequaled at her years. With inarticulate 
sobs, and the tears coursing down her thin cheeks, 
she told of her dying mother and her labors to get her 
bread ; or, again, she was an orphan supporting her- 
self and her deformed little brother ; or her disabled 
father depended on her feeble efforts for his slender 
support. The addresses she gave of her house were 
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always wrong ; and so, year by year, she gathered in 
a plenteous harvest from the pity of the ladies. 

At home, a little band of able-bodied, slattendy 
sisters were living mainly on the money thus begged- 
They naturally became each day more lazy and disso- 
lute ', and little Julia more bold and brazen-faced. We 
tried to bribe the young beggar to go to school, we paid 
her rent, we offered the sisters work, we remonstrated 
and threatened, we even set the police on her track, 
but nothing could check or turn her; she eluded the 
police as easily as she did the ladies. If she came to 
school, she stayed but a day ; all effort failed against 
the ingrained slovenliness and vagrancy of the family ; 
day by day they sank; one daughter was seduced, 
and to their number was now added an illegitimate 
child. They grew dirtier and more miserable ; and 
here, years ago, we left them. 'No doubt, Julia is still 
pursuing her profitable vocation from house to house, 
and the girls are in^yet lower depths. 

A STBEET^HILD. (FROM 017B JOITKNAL.) 

" Some ten years ago, I made many efforts to save a little 
homeless girl, who was floating abont the quarter near East 
Thirty-second Street. Her drunken mother had thrown her 
out of doors, and she used to sleep under stairways or in 
deserted cellars, and was a most wretched, half-starved little 
creature. I talked with her often, but could not induce her to 
go to school, or to seek a home in the country. She grew up 
steadily vagrant. At length we succeeded in getting her away 
to the family of an ezceUent lady in Buffalo. There she speed- 
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Hy gave np her roving liabits, became neat and orderly under 
the influence of the lady, attended church and Sabbath School, 
and altogether seemed quite a changed child. Unfortunately, 
the lady was obliged to move to this city, and instead of placing 
the little girl in another family in the country, she brought her 
with her to New York, and, no longer having room for her in 
her house, let her go to her old associates. In a few weeks, the 
nice, tidy little girl began to look like the idle and vagrant 
young g^ls who were her companions. She became slatternly 
in her habits, and instead of seeking a place in some family, 
she joined a company of poor working-girls, who earned their 
living by manufacturing children's torpedoes. She lodged in 
the crowded tenement-houses, and gradually fell into all their 
low associations. The next I knew of her, I heard that she had 
been seduced under a promise of marriage, and that she was 
about to be a mother. Again I knew of her, with her unfor- 
tunate little babe, driven about from one low lodging-house to 
another, dependent upon charity for support. Finally, the 
child was adopted by the parents of her seducer, and she was 
left tree again. Though in extreme destitution, she would not 
take a situation away from the dty. She resumed her work at 
torpedoes, and lived about in the tenement-houses, a poor, be- 
draggled-looking creature. Again, after some time, I heard of 
her as having married a low fellow in that district. She had 
only been married a few days when her husband abandoned her, 
and never returned to her. She now hangs about the low 
lodging-houses between First and Second Avenues, in East 
Thirty-first and Thirty-second Streets, a forlorn-looking, slovenly 
woman, who will almost ceitainly end in the lowest vice and 
penury." 

Thns far iu the JonmaL Our constant pnrsnit of 
this girl did tend, I think, to keep her from utter ruin. 

She fell no lower ] and subsequently connected her- 
self with one of the charitable institutions, where she 
is Uving a virtuous life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SOEITBS AMONG THE POOB. 
EFFECTS OF DBUNEENlirBSS. (FROM OUB JOUKNAI^) 

" It sometimes seems in our Industrial Schools as if each 
wretched, blear-eyed, half-starved, filthj little girl was a living 
monument of the carses of Intemperance. The rags, the disease, 
the ignorance, the sunnj looks darkened, the old faces on joang 
shoulders, are not necessarily the pitiable effects of overwhelm- 
ing circumstances. The young creatures are not always cursed 
by poverty principally, but by the ungovemed appetites, bad 
habits and vices of their parents. On ' Dutch Hill ' one can 
hardly enter a shanty where is a sober family. The women all 
drink ; the men work, and then carouse. The hard earnings go 
off in alcohol. No savings are laid up for the winter. The 
children are ragged and unprotected, and, but for the Industrial 
School, uneducated. It is sometimes the saddest sight to see a 
neat little shanty grow day by day more filthy ; the furniture 
sold, the windows broken, the children looking more thin and 
hungry, the parents falling out of honest work — all the slow 
effects of ungovemed passion for liquor. 

" I entered, yesterday, a little hut on the ' Hill,' where a middle- 
aged woman livedo whom I knew. She was sitting near the door, 
weeping violently. I asked her the reason, and, after a little 
time, she told me. Her eldest daughter, a girl of twenty, hitd 
just been in drunk, and had struck her over the eye ; and when 
her mother was looking at her bruise in the glass, she had dashed 
her fist through the glass. 

" There was no safety there, the mother said, when she came 
in. If they were away she would burst open the doors and break 
the furniture, and cut her sewing-work to pieces. ' She is a 
devil, sir, when she's in liquor I * Three times the mother had had 
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her arrested and sent to Blackwell's Island ; ' but somehow, sir, 
she's always worse when she comes out, and I niver heard her 
nse bad words till she'd been there. 

" ' Now, God knows where she lives — they say it's in a bad 
house ; and it's I who am afraid she's gittin' Tommy, her broder, 
into the same way, for he doesn't come home now. O God I 1 
might as well be in hell/ ' Nothing can convey the tone of despair 
with which that was said. She told me how the girl had been 
such a bright little one. ' She was so pretty, sir ; and maybe 
we flattered her, and made too much of her. And her father, 
he thought she ought to learn the dressmakin' trade, but she 
felt somehow above it, cmd she went to be a book-folder down- 
town. And one day we missed her till late o' night ; and thin 
the next night it was later, and at last her father — ^bless his poor 
soul ! — ^he said she shouldn't be out so, and whipt her. And thin 
she niver came back for three nights, and we thought, maybe, 
she's at her work, and has to stay late ; and we niver suspected 
how it was, when, suddenly, Mrs. Moore came and said as how 
Maggy said she was at Mrs. Rooney's — the ould divil — and my 
husband wouldn't belave it at all ; but I wint and bust open the 
door wid a stone, and found her — ^my own child — ^there wid a lot 
of men and women ; and I swore at 'em, and the M. P.'s they 
come and cleared 'em all out, and there was the last of her. 
She's niver been an honest woman since, when she's in liquor- 
It broke her father's heart. He died the next Saturday ; people 
said it was some sort of dysentry, but I know it was this. God 
help me I And, now, sir (almost fiercely), can't you get me out 
of this ? All I want is, to sell my shanty, and wid my two little 
ones, git away from her. I don't care how far I ' 

" The mother fleeing her daughter. The pretty child becomes 
a drunken outcast ! So ends many a sad history in our dty ." 



THE DYING SEWDTG-WOMAN. 

" In East Thirty-fourth Street, in a tenement-house, a poor 
sewing-woman has lived for the last two years. She had for- 
merly been in very good circumstances, and her husband, a res- 
pectable mechanic, earned a support for her and her children, 
until at length he fell into intemperate drinking. With the 
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appetite for liquor on him, eveiything that he made was spent, 
and he himself was gradnally becoming worse and worse. The 
poor wife was forced to the hardest work to keep her children 
and herself alive. Last winter, in a moment of desperation, the 
husband put his name down for a three-years' whaling voyage, 
and was taken off to sea, leaving the woman with an old father 
and three children to care for. Many a night, the old man says, 
has the poor creature walked up from the lower part of the city 
(some three or four miles) with four dozen shirts on her back, 
through snow and wet, and then, without fire or food, in her wet 
clothes, has worked till the dawn of day for the poor little ones 
dependent on her. He has seen the bipod come from her mouth 
and nose after some of these efforts. Still more bitter than all 
this, was the sense of desertion by her husband. But it was all 
in vain. The children for whom she had slaved, and wh6m she 
loved more than her own life, were attacked with scarlet fever, 
and two of them died in the mother's arms. One only, a sweet 
little girl, was left. With them went the spring of hope and 
courage which had sustained the hard-working mother. Her 
father says she never shed a tear, but she lost heart ; and, though 
never doubting of the goodness of her Great Father, she had 
not the spirit for the remaining work of life. Her exposures 
and hard labor had brought on a cough, and finally a disease 
of the lungs. She was at last unable to work, and could only 
lie upon her bed and depend on the chance charities of strangers. 

" The teacher of our Fortieth-street School, who, in a way 
unseen and unknoim to the world, is a minister of mercy and 
goodness to all that quarter of the city, first discovered her, and 
has managed, with a little aid here and there, to lighten her 
dying hours. 

" [ was called in the other day and held a long conversation 
with her. She has no more fears or anxieties ; she is not even 
'troubled about her little one. God will care for her. ' Once,' 
she said, ' I felt it so hard to lose the children, but now I am 
glad they are gone I They will be much better where they are 
than here. 1 have put everything away now,' she added, with 
an expression of sublime faith and hope on a face whose worn 
features the hectic flush made almost beautiful again. ' I trust 
all to my Redeemer. Through him alone I hope. He will for' 
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give me and receive me.' She spoke of her mmnj trials and 
Borrows — ^they were all over, and she was glad she was soon to 
be at rest. 

" We asked abont her food. She said she oonld not relish 
many things, and she often thought if she could onlj get some 
of the good old plain things she had in Ireland at her btother'a 
farm she should feel so much better. 

" I told her we would get her some good genuine oat-meal 
cake from an Irish friend. Her face lighted up at once, and 
she seemed cheered by the promise. 

" ' Oh, sir I I have thought so much of my mother in this 
sickness, and those happy, happy days. I was such a happy 
girl 1 How little she thought I would come to this I We lived 
in the North, you know, and had everything very comfortable, 
as all the Protestant Irish do. But it's all gone; gone,' she said, 
dreamily, ' and I wouldn't have it back again, for Qod is the best 
friend— He knows, 

"'Oh, bow glad I am to diet 
Hii rod and His staff they comfort me.' 



" The words were simple, but the whole was touching beyond 
description, forcing tears whether one would or not. 

" Wo were glad to find that her clergyman, the Missionary 
of the Calvary Church, had administered the sacraments to her 
that day. May she soon be where the sting of poverty, the rubs 
and blows of hard circumstances, the loneliness of desertion, the 
anxiety and care, and hopelessness, and disappointment which 
have followed her unhappy path, shall cease forever, and the 
unfortunate one shall enter on her new and blissful life of peace 
and abiding love I" 

DISCOUBAOBMEKT. 

" I was lately visiting a poor woman, who had seen better cir- 
cumstances, the wife of a worker in an iron-foundry. The room 
was bare but clean, and the woman was neatly dressed, though 
her face looked thin and worn, and her eyes had an unusual ex- 
pression of settled, sad discouragement. A little girl of ten or 
eleven sat near her tending a baby, with the same large sad blue 
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eyes, as if the expression of the mother had come to receive a 
permanent reflection in the child's face. Her husband had been 
sick lor several months, which pat them all behind, though now 
he was getting work enough. 

" ' You know how it is, sir/ she said, ' with working people : 
if a man falls out of work for a day, the family feels it for a 
week after. We can hardly make the two ends meet when he*s 
well, and the moment he is sick it comes hard upon us.*^ Many's 
the morning he's gone down to the foundry without his break- 
fast, and I've had to send out the little Maggy there, to the 
neighbors, for bits of bread, and then she's taken it down to 
him.' 

' She is a beggar, then ? ' 

' Yes, sir, and sorrow of it. We never thought we could 
oome to that. My mother brought me up most dacently, and 
my husband, he's a very good scholard, and could be a dark or 
anything, but we can't help it I We must have bread. I would 
be willing to do anything, wash, scrub, or do plain sewing ; and 
I keep trying, but I never find anything. There seems no help 
for us ; and I sometimes feel clean gone and down-hearted ; and 
I'm troubled at other things, too." 

" ' What other things?' 

" ' At my sin, ye see.' 

" ' What do you mean ?' 

"' Well, sir, if I could only have peace of mind ! But I work 
on from Monday mom to Saturday night, and I never hear or 
see anything good ; and when Sunday comes, I can't go out ; I 
haven't any bonnet for my head, or any dress fit for a dacent 
churdi. I just walk the floor, and I don't dare to think of ever 
meeting God." 

' Are you a Catholic ?' 

' Yes, sir ; I was brought up one, and so was my husband, 
but now it's little we know, as they say, of mass, meeting, or 
church ; we ain't neither Catholics or Protestants ; I might as 
well be a hajrthen. We haven't any books, nor a prayer-book, 
or anything. I know it, sir, we ought to pray," she continued, 
" but I kneel down sometimes, and I get up and say to my hus- 
band, ' It's no use my praying, I am too much distracted.' If I 
could only get some good to my soul, for I think of dying often, 
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and I see I shonld not be at all ready. lAft i$ a burden to me.* 
I spoke of the hopes and consolations which can come to 
poor as well as rich, and of her chUdren. ' Yes, sir ; no' one 
can tell the patience of the Lord. How much He has borne 
from me 1 Oh, if I oonld only have peace of mind, and see 
those children getting on well, I should be glad to die. That 
little girl cries everj time we send her out to beg, and she's 
learning nothing good. Bat I am afraid nothing will ever come 
lucky to us ; and oh, sir, if you could have seen how we started 
in Ireland, and what a home my mother had ; she was a very 
different woman from what I am.' 

" We spoke of her attending the mission meeting in Fortieth 
Street, and reading a Testament given by us. She seemed glad 
to do both. 

" ' Oh, sir, if 1 could only feel that friendship with Qod you 
spoke of, I shouldn't care ; 1 could bear anything ; but to work 
as we are doing, and to have such trouble, and see the poor wee 
thing grow thinner and poorer, and my man almost down 
broken, and then to get no nearer — no, we keep getting farther 
from the Lord I Oh, if I was only ready to die ! I haven't 
nothing in this world.' 

" Let us hope that the peace-giving words of Christ, the love 
of the Redeemer, may at length plant in that poor, weary dis- 
couraged eoul the seeds of hope and immortal faith, even as 
they have done in so many thousands weary and heavy-laden !" 

THE SWnX-OATHEKER'S CHILD. 

" Most of those familiar with the Elast River Industrial School 
will remember a poor widow — a swill-gatherer — who lived in the 
notorious village of shanties near Forty-second Street, known as 
' Dutch Hill.' She owned a small shanty, which had been put 
up on some rich man's lot as a squatter's hut, and there, with 
her pigs and dogs and cat in the same room, she made her home. 
From morning till evening she was trailing about the streets, 
filling up her swill-cans, and at night she came back to the little 
dirty den, and spent her evenings — we hardly know how. She 
had one smart little girl who went to the Lidustrial School. Ab 
the child came back day by day, improving in appearance, sing- 
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ing her sweet songs, and with new ideas of how ladies looked 
and lived, the mother began to grow ashamed of hernastj home. 
And I remember entering one day, and finding, to mj surprise, 
pigs and rubbish cleared out, the walls well scrubbed, and an 
old carpet on the floor, and the mother sitting in state on a chair I 
It was the quiet teachings of the school coming forth in the 
houses of the poor. 

"After a while the little girl began to get higher ideas of what 
she might become, and went out with another girl to a place in 
the West. She did well there, and was contented-, but her 
mother was continually anxious and unhappy about her, and 
finally, after some years, forced her to return to the city. She 
was now a very neat, active young girl, far above her mother's 
condition, and the change back to the pig-shanty and Dutch Hill 
was anything but pleasant. The old woman hid away her best 
clothes to prevent her going back, and seemed determined to 
make her a swill-gatherer like herself. Gradually, as might be 
expected, we began to hear bad stories about our old scholar. 
The i>eople of the neighborhood said, she drank and quarreled 
with her mother, and that she was frequenting houses where 
low company met. Another of the worst Dutch Hill girls — ^the 
daughter of a drunkard — was constantly with her. Soon we 
heard that the other young girl had been sent to Blackwell's 
Island, and that this one must be saved now, or she would be 
utterly lost. I went up at once to the old woman's shanty, 
though with but the feeblest hopes of doing anything, yet with 
many unuttered prayers. For who that knows the career before 

# 

the street-girl of the city can help breathing out his soul in 
agony of prayer for her, when the time of choice comes ? 

" When I entered the shanty, the young girl was asleep on 
the bed, and the mother sat on a box. crooning and weeping. 

" ' Och, and why did I iver tak ye from that swate place — ^ye 
that was makin' an honest woman of yoursel' ! Ach, God bless 
your honor ! can ye help her ? She's a'most gone. Can't ye do 
somethin'r 

" ' Well, how is she doing now?* 

" ' Och (in a whisper), your honor, she brought three bad fel- 
lers last night, and she brake my own door in, and I tould 'em — 
says I, I'm an honest woman, and I never had ony sich in my 
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kin — and she was dninf — yea, jer honor, she, my own darlint^ 
Btrak me, and wanted to turn me ont — and now there Bhe's been 
sleepin' all the momin'. Ach, why did I tak her out of her 
place I ' 

" Here the girl woke np, and sat np on the bed, covering her 
face in ehame. I said some few sober words to her, and then the 
mother threw herself down on the floor, tears pouring down her 
cheeks. 

" ' Ach, darlint I my own swate darllnt ! will ye not list to the 
gintleman? Sure an' ye wouldn't bring disgrace to yer ould 
mither and yer family I We've had six generations of honest 
people, and niver wan like this 1 Ach, to think of comin' to your 
ind on the Island, and be on the town ! For the love of the 
blessed Vargin, do give them all up, and say ye won't taste a 
drop — do, darlint I * 

" The girl seemed obdurate ; so I took up the sermon, and W9 
both pleaded, and pictured the shame and pain and wretched life 
and more wretched death before her. There is no need of deli- 
cacy in such cases, and the strongest old Bible Saxon words 
come home the deepest. At last, her tears began to flow, and 
finally she gave her full assent to breaking off from liquor and 
from her bad company (it should be remembered she was only 
about sixteen) ; and she would show her repentance by going 
back to the place where she was, if they would receive her. I 
hardly expected she would do so ; but in a day or two she was 
in the office, and started for her old situation. Since that we 
have had a letter from her and her mistress, and she seems to be 
getting on wonderfully well. May God uphold her I 

" The following is a letter we have received from her since : 
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B , Pbinn., October 11. 

' Mt deab Mother— I have the pleasure of writing a few 
lines to you, to let you know that I am well. I got safe back to 
my place ; kind friends took me back again ; I have got into the 
country, where there is plenty of everything to live on. Dear 
mother, I would like very much to hear from you. I hope you 
are all well ; please write soon. I want you to show this letter 
to Miss Spratt.* Good-by, dear mother. M. 

* Now Mrs. Hurley. 
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"'Bbab Mibb Sfratt— As I was writing to my mother, I 
thought I would like to write a few lines to you. Now that I 
am so far away, I feel a grateful remembrance of jour kindness. 
I am very sorry I did not have a chance of going to see you be- 
fore I left the city. Please tell Mr. Brace I am much obliged to 
him for his kindness : tell him I got safe back to Mr. M.'s, and 
have a yery good home. Good-by, Miss Spratt.' " 

The East Eiver Industrial School (at No. 206 East 
Fortieth Street) still continues its humble but pro- 
found labors of love. Mrs. Hurley is still there, the 
"friend of the poor'' for miles around, carrying sym- 
pathy, advice, and assistance to thousands of unbe- 
friended creatures, and teaching faithfuUy all day in 
the SchooL Two gentlemen have especially aided her 
in providing food and clothing for her little ones ; and 
the lady-volunteers still give liberally of their means 
and time. May the School long shine as a light in 
one of the dark places of the city. 



OHAPTEH XV. 

THE PBOTESTAI7T POOB AND STBEET-BOTEBS. 

It is not often that our efforts carry ns among 
Protestant poor, but it happens that on the west 
side of the city, near Tenth Avenue and Twenty- 
seyenth Street, is a considerable district of English 
and Scotch laboring people, ^ho are mainly Protest- 
ants. 

A meeting of ladies was called in the western 
part of the city, in like manner with the proceedings at 
the formation of the other Schools; and a School was 
proposed. The wife of a prominent property-holder 
in the neighborhood, a lady of great energy of char- 
acter, Mrs. B. E., took a leading part, and greatly 
aided the undertaking; other ladies joined, and the 
result was the formation of the 

HUDSON BITER INDXTSTSIAL SCHOOL, 

the fourth of our Schools foanded in 1854. With all 
these Schools, in the beginniDg, the ladies themselves 
raised all the funds for their support, and, as I have 
related, devoted an incredible amount of time to aid- 
ing in them, there being usually, however, two 
salaried teachers. 
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The experience in the Edinburgh Bagged Schools, 
I was assured^ when there, was, that you cannot 
depend on volonteer help after the first enthusiasm 
has passed by. This is not our experience. 

As one set of "volunteers'' have withdrawn or 
leave the work, others appear, and there are still in 
this and some of our other Industrial Schools, most 
active and efficient voluntary helpers. Gradually, 
however, the support and supervision of the Schools 
fell more and more into the hands of the central au- 
thority — ^The Children's Aid Society. 

The obtaining a share in the Common School Fund 
enabled the Society to do more for these useful chari- 
ties and to found new ones. 

- In the Hudson Biver School, it cannot be said that 
the Protestant poor proved much better than the 
Catholic ; in fact, it has often seemed to me that when 
a Protestant is reduced to extreme poverty, and, above 
all, a Yankee, he becomes the most wretched and 
useless of all paupers. The work and its results were 
f>iTnilfl.r on the west side to those in the other districts 
which I have already described. 

"KUSCULAB ORPHANS." 

Our attention had thus fax been directed mainly 
to girls in these Industrial School efforts. They 
seemed the class exposed to the most terrible evils, 
and besides, through our other enterprises, we were 
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sheltering, teaching^ and benefiting for life vast num- 
bers of lads. 

We determined now to try the effect of industry 
and schooling on the roving boys, and I chose a dis- 
trict where we had to make head against a ^^ sea of 
evils." This was in the quarter bordering on East 
Thirty -fourth Street and Second Avenue. There 
seemed to be there a society of irreclaimable little 
vagabonds. They hated School with an inextinguish- 
able hatred ; they had a constitutional love for smash- 
ing windows and pilfering apple-stands. They could 
dodge an ^^M. P." as a fox dodges a hound; they 
disliked anything so civilized as a bed-chamber, but 
preferred old boxes and empty bams, and when they 
were caught it required a very wide-awake policeman, 
and such an Asylum-yard as hardly exists in Kew 
York, to keep them. 

I have sometimes stopped, admiringly, to watch 
the skill and cunning with which the little rascals, 
some not more than ten years old, would diminish a 
load of wood left on the docks; the sticks were passed 
from one to another, and the lad nearest the pile was 
apparently engaged eagerly in-playing marbles. If 
the woodman's attention was called to his loss, they 
were off like a swarm of cockroaches. 

We opened a School with aU the accessories for 
reaching and pleasing them ; our teacher was a skillful 
mechanic, a young man of excellent judgment and 
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hearty qrmpathy with boys ; he offered to teach them 
carpentering and box-making and pay them wages. 
Common-school lessons were given, also, and a good 
warm meal provided at noon. We had festivals and 
magic-lantern exhibitions and lectores. We taught, 
and we fed and clothed. In retom, they smashed our 
windows; they entered the premises at night and 
carried off everything they could find; they howled 
before the door, and yelled "Protestant School!" 
Wo arrested one or two for the burglary, as a warning, 
but the little flibbertigibbets escaped from the police 
like rats, and we let them go with the Mght they had 
had. Some few of the worst we induced to go to the 
country, and others we had arrested as vagrants, 
without appearing ourselves, until a kind of dark sus- 
picion spread among them against the writer that he 
had the power of spiriting away bad boys to distant 
regions by some mysterious means. Those that did 
go to the country proved of the kind called by a 
Western paper "muscular orphans," for an unfortu- 
nate employer undertaking to administer corporal 
punishment to two of them, the little vagabonds turned 
and chastised him and thell fled. 

The following case is noted in our Journal of these 
up-town boys: 

▲ HABD CASE BEFOBHED. 

" Mb. Beach — Dear Sir : Yon reqaest me to send 70a some 

reminiBoenceB of the early life of Michael S n. My most 

TiTid recollection of him is his taking the broomstick to me 
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once, as I was about to punisli him for some miedemeaDor. 
Being the first and last of my pupils who ever attempted any- 
thing of the kind, it stands oat in bold relief in my memoiy. I 
soon conquered the broomstick, but on the first opportunity he 
ran out, thus ending his Industrial School career. 

" His most marked characteristic was a desire to travel, and 
he presented himself with the freedom of the city at a very 
early age, going off for weeks at a time, sleeping in entries and 
around engine-houses, and disdaining bolts and bars when they 
were turned upon him. One of your visitors calling to consult 
with his mother as to what could be done with him, found him 
vigorously kicking the panels out of the door, she having locked 
him in for safe-keeping till she came home from work. The 
Captain of Police, tired of having him brought in so frequently, 
thought one day of a punishment that he expected would effect- 
ually frighten him, which was — to hang him. His mother con- 
senting, he was solemnly hung up by th» feet to a post, till he 
promised reformation. This failing to produce the desired effect, 
she placed him with " the Brothers," who put him in a kind of 
prison, where he had to be chained by the leg to prevent him 
from scaling the walls. Taking him from there, after some 
months of pretty severe discipline, he very soon went back to 
his old habits, when she had him sent to Randall's Island. Here 
he was discovered in a plan to swim to the opposite shore 
(something of a feat for a boy of twelve). Fearing he would 
attempt it and be drowned, she took him away and put him in 
the Juvenile Asylum, where he remained several months, and 
finally seemed so much tamed down that she ventured on taking 
him out and sending him to a place which you procured for him 
at Hastings. But, pretty soon, the ruling passion, strong as ever, 
took possession of him, and he started on a tour through the 
Burrounding villages. * 

" Being brought home again, he told his mother very delibe- 
rately, one morning, that she need not expect him home any 
more; he was going to live with a soldier's wife. Knovring 
that if he went he would be in a very den of wickedness, she 
came to the resolution to give him to your care, and let him be 
sent to the West. 

" It would require a volume to tell of all his freaks and wan- 
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deringB ; Mb BCftling of fences, and breaking ont of impossible 
places. Towards the last of his New York life he began to add 
other vices to his original stock— sach as drinking, smoking, and 
swearing ; yet strange to say, he disdained to lie, and was never 
known to steal ; and his face woold glow with satisfaction when 
he could take charge of an infant. His mother hears, with 
trembling hope, the good accounts of him from the West, scarcely 
daring to believe that her wild and vagrant son will ever make 
a steady, useful man. 

"Truly yours, 

"Mb8. E. S. Hurley." 

The young rovers gradually became softened and 
civilized under the combined influences of warm din- 
ners, carpentering, and good teaching ; but we found 
the difficulty to be that we did not have sufficient hold 
over them out of school hours ; we needed more appli- 
ances for such habitual vagabonds. What was wanted 
was a Lodging-house and all its influences, as well as 
School, for the former gives a greater control than 
does a simple Industrial School. 

We accordingly transferred the whole enterprise 
to a still worse quarter, where I had done my first 
work in visiting, and which I thoroughly knew, the 
the region on East Biver, at the foot of Eleventh 
Street. Here was a numerous band of similar boys, 
who slept anywhere, and lived by petty pilferings 
from the iron-works and wood-yards and by street 
jobs. 

In this place we combined our carpenters' shop 
with Day-school, Night-school, Beading-room, and 
Lodging-house, and exerted thus a variety of influences 
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over the ^' Arabs," which soon began to refoim and 
civilize them. Here we had no difficnlties, and made 
a steady progress as we had done everywhere else. 

At present, some gentle female teachers guide the 
Industrial School. We have dropped the carpentering, 
as what the boys need is the habit of industry and a 
primary school-training more than a trade ; and we 
have found that a refined woman can influence these 
rough little vagabonds even more than a man. 

Subsequently, another school was founded in the 
quarter from which we removed this, and is now held 
in East Thirty-fourth Street. 

One of the benefactions which we hope for in the 
fbture is the erection of a suitable building for a 
Lodging-house, Beading-room, Day-school, and Mis- 
sion, in the miserable quarter on East Biver, near 
Thirty-fourth Street 



OHAPTEE XVI. 

WSW METHODS OF TEAOHINa. 

A LADY of high cnltore and position, who felt 
peculiarly the responsibilities of the fortunate toward 
the unfortunate, conceived the idea of doing some- 
thing to elevate the condition of the destitute classes 
in the quarter of the city between the East Biver and 
Avenue B. She accordingly made the proposition to 
us of an Industrial School in that neighborhood* 

We gladly accepted, and soon secured a room, and 
gathered a goodly company of poor children, mostly 
Germans. Fortunately for our enterprise, we chanced 
on a teacher of singular ability and earnestness of 
purpose, a graduate of the best Normal School in the 
country, the Oswego Training School, and thoroughly 
versed in the " Object System'' — Miss Jane Andrews. 

The founder of our school proved as earnest in 
carrying out, as she had been generous in forming, 
her benevolent plan. 

She took part herself, several times each week, in 
teaching the children, and was indefatigable in pro- 
moting their pleasures, as well as aiding their instruc- 
tion. For many years now, this kind Mend of the 
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poor has supported this school and labored among 
its children. They all know and love her, and her 
memory will not die among them. 

The great peculiarity of this school has now been 
adapted in the other Industrial Schools, under the 

« 

name of the '^ Object System of Teaching " — a method 
which has proved so singularly sucoessfid with the 
children of the poor, that I shall describe it somewhat 
at length. 

THE OBJECT 8YBTS1C. 

<'I began with children," says Pestalozzi, ^'as 
nature does with savages, first bringing an image 
before their eyes, and then seeking a word to express 
the perception to which it gives rise." This statement 
of the great reformer of education expresses the essen- 
tial principle of the Object System. The child's mind 
grasps first things rather than names ; it deals with 
objects before words; it takes a thing as a whole rather 
than in parts. Its perceptive and observing faculties 
are those first awakened, and should be the first 
used in education ; reflection, analysis, and comparison 
must come afterward. The vice of the former systems 
of education has been, that words have so much taken 
in the child's intellect the place of things, and its 
knowledge has become so oftien a mere routine, or a 
mechanical memorizing of names. The scholar was 
not taught to look beneath words, and to learn the 
precise thing which the word symbolized. He was 
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trained to repeat like a machine. He did not observe 
closely^ lie had not been educated to apply his own 
faculties, and therefore he could not think afterward. 
The old system reversed the natural order. It began 
with what is the ripest firait of the mature intellect — 
definitions, or the learning of rales and statements of 
principles, and went on later to observing facets and 
applying principles. It analyzed in the beginning, 
and only later in the course regarded things each as 
a whole. 

The consequence was, that children were months 
and years in taking the first steps in education — such 
as learning to read — ^because they had begun wrong. 
They had no accurate habits of observation, and, as a 
natural result, soon fell into loose habits of thinking. 
What they knew they knew vaguely. When their 
acquirements were tested they were found valueless. 
The simplest principles of mathematics were almost 
unknown to them, because they had learned the 
science by rote, and had never exercised their minds 
on it. They could apply none of them. Algebra, 
instead of being an implement, was of no more practi- 
cal use to them than Sanscrit would be. G^metry 
was as abstract as metaphysics. They had never 
learned it by solid figures, or studied it intelligently. 
Grammar was a memorized collection of dry abstract 
rules and examples. Natural history was only a 
catalogue, and geography a dictionary learned by heart. 
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Our mannflEMstiirers, who had occasion in former years 
to employ these youths from our Public Schools^ found 
them utterly incompetent for using their faculties on 
practical subjects. Nor did they go forth with minds 
expanded, and ready to receive the germs of knowl- 
edge which might be, as it were, floating in the atmos- 
phere. Their £EM5ulti6S had not been aroused. 

The '^ Object System " attempts to lay down the 
principles which have been tested in primary educa- 
tion, in the form of a Science ; so that the teacher not 
gifted with the genius of invention and the talent for 
conveying knowledge shall be able to awaken and 
train the child's intellect as if he were. 

Its first principle is to exercise the senses, but 
never during any long period at once. The play of 
the children is so contrived as to employ their sense 
of touch, of weight, and of harmony. Colors are 
placed before them, and they are trained in distin- 
guishing the different delicate shades — ^in the recogni- 
tion of which children are singularly deficient. Num- 
bers are taught by objects, such as small beans or 
marbles, and then when numerals are learned, regular 
tables of addition and substraction are written on the 
board by the teacher at the dictation of the scholar. 

The great step in all education is the learning the 
use of that wonderM vehicle and symbol of human 
thought, the printed word. 

Here the object system has made the greatest ad* 
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Tance* The English language has the unfortonate 
I>eciiliarity of a great many sounds to each vowel, and 
of an utter want of connection between the name and 
the sound of the letter. No mature mind can easily ap- 
preciate the dark and mysterious gulf which, to the 
in&nt's yiew, separates the learning the letters and 
reading. The two seem to be utterly different ac- 
quirements. The new methods escape the difficulty 
in part by not teaching the names, but the sounds, of 
the letters first, and then leading the chUd to put his 
sounds together in the form of a word, and next to 
print the word on the black-board, the teacher calling 
on the scholar to find a similar one in a card or book. 
By this ingenious device, the modem infant, instead 
of being whipped into reading, is beguiled into it 
pleasantly and imperceptibly, and makes his progress 
by a philosophical law. He reads before he knows it. 
But here the obstacle arises that each vowel, printed 
in the same type, has so many sounds. One ingenious 
teacher. Dr. Leigh, obviates this by printing on his 
charts each vowel-sound in a slightly different form, 
and giving the silent letters in hair-lines. The objec- 
tion here might be that the scholar learns a type dif- 
ferent from that in common use. Still, the deviation 
from the ordinary alphabet is so slight as probably not 
to confuse any young mind, and the learner can go on 
by a philosophical classification of sounds. Other 
teachers indicate the different vowel-sounds by accents. 
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One well-known writer on the "Object System," 
Mr. Gaulkins, seems to approve of what we are in- 
clined to consider even more philosophical still — ^the 
learning the word first, and the letters and spelling 
afterward. 

Most children in enltivated families learn, to read 
in this way. The word is a symbol of thought — a 
thing in itself—- first, perhaps, connected with a pictore 
of the object placed at its side, but afterward becom- 
ing phonetic, representing arbitrarily any object by 
its sound. Then other words are learned — ^not sepa- 
rately, but in association, as one learns a foreign lan- 
guage. Further on, the pupU analyzes, spells, con- 
siders each letter, and notes each part of speech. 

An objection may occur here, that the habit of cor- 
rect and careful spelling wiU not be so well gained by 
this method as by the old. 

Mr. Oaulkins's remarks on this topic in his Manual 
on ^^ Object Lessons " are so sensible that we quote 
them in extemo : — 

THE ABC METHOD. 

^< This old, long, and tedious way consists in teach- 
ing, first, the name of each* of the twenty-six letters, 
then in combining these into unmeaning syllables of 
^two letters,' Hhree letters,' and, finally, into words 
of ^ two syllables' and < three syllables.' Very little 
regard is had to the meaning of the words. Indeed, it 
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seems as if those who attempt to teach reading by this 
method supposed that the chief object should be to 
make their pupils fluent in oral spelling ; and it ends 
in spelling, usually^ since children thus taught go on 
spelling out their words through all the reading les- 
sons, and seldom become intelligent readers. They 
give their attention to the words, instead of the ideas 
intended to be represented by them. When the child 
has succeeded in learning the names of the twenty-six 
letters, he has gained no knowledge of their real use 
as representatives of sounds, and, consequently, little 
ability i* determining how to pronounce a new word 
from naming its letters. Besides, the names of the 
letters constantly mislead him when formed into 

words. 

<^ Hermay have made the acquaintance of each of 

the twenty-six individual letters, so as to recognize 
their taces and be able to call them by name singly ; 
but when these same letters change places with their 
fellows, as they are grouped into different words, he is 
frequently unable to address many of them in a proper 
manner, or to determine what duties they perform in 
their different places. 

'^ Again, the words that are learned by naming 

over the letters which compose them seldom repre- 
sent any ideas to the young learner; indeed, too many 
of the words learned by this method are only mean- 
ingless monosyllables. The children begin to read 
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without understanding what they read, and thus is 
laid the foundation for the mechanical, unintelligible 
readuig which characterizes most of that heard in 
schools where the ABC method is used. This plan 
is in violation of fundamental laws of teaching; it 
attempts to compel the child to do two things at the 
same time, and to do both in an unnatural manner, 
viz., to learn reading and spelling simultaneously, and 
reading through spelling. Beading has to deal with 
sounds and signs of thought 

^^ Spelling rests on the habit of the eye, which is 
best acquired as the result of reading. In attempting 
to teach reading through spelling, the effort of the 
pupil in trying to find out the word by naming the 
letters that compose it distracts the attention from 
the thought intended to be represented by it; the 
mind becomes chiefly absorbed with spelling instead 
of reading. When properly taught, reading furnishes 
natural facilities for teaching spelling; but spelling 
does not famish a suitable means for teaching read- 
ing. Thus it will be seen that the usual plans for 
teaching reading by the ABC method compel chil- 
dren to do that for which their minds* tu^ not fitted, 
and thus cause a loss of power by restraining them 
from attending to the thoughts represented by the 
words, and to other things which would greatly pro- 
mote their development. The results are that a love 
for reading is not enkindled, good readers are not 
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produced. The few cases in which the results are dif- 
ferent owe both the love for reading and the ability 
in this art to other causes. 

<^ The pupils learned to love reading, and became 
able to read well, in spite of poor teaching during 
their first lessons. There is consolation in believing 
that this method, which produced so many halting, 
stumbling readers, is now abandoned by all good 
teachers of reading. May the number of such teach- 

ers be greatly increased. 

• ••••• 

<< The ' word method' begins at once with teaching 
the words in a manner similar to that by which chil- 
dren learn to distinguish one object from another, and 
learn the names. It proposes to teach words as 
the signs of things, acts, and qualities, etc. It does 
not propose to teach children the alphabet, but to 
leave them to learn this after they have become 
familiar with enough words to commence reading." 

The Object System teaches geography very inge- 
niously. The pupil begins by getting into his mind 
the idea of a map. This is by no means so simple an 
idea as might be supposed, as witness the impossibil- 
ity almost of making a savage understand it. The 
child is first told to point to the different points of the 
compass ; then he marks them down on a blackboard ; 
next he draws a plan of the room, and each scholar 
attempts to locate an object on the plan, and is cor« 
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rected by the school^ if wrong. Next comes a plan 
of the district or town ; then a globe is shown^ and 
the idea of position on the globe given^ and of the 
outlines of different conntries. Soon the pupil learns 
to draw maps on the board, and to place rivers, bays, 
lakes, and oceans. The book-questions now to be 
presented wUl not be on purely political greography 
or merely arbitrary lists of names. The child is taken 
on imaginary journeys up rivers, over mountains, by 
railroads, and must describe from the lesson he has 
learned the different productions, the animals, the 
character of the scenery, the vegetation, and the occu- 
pations of the people. Thus geography becomes a 
kind of natural science, deeply interesting to the 
pupU, and touching his imagination. Certain dry 
geographical names are forever after associated in his 
mind with certain animals and plants and a peculiar 
scenery. 

Natural history is also taught in this system, but 
not by the usual dry method. The teacher brings in 
a potato, for instance, and carries the pupD along by 
questions through all its growth and development. 
Or she takes flowers, or leaves, or seeds, and stamps 
the most important phenomena about them on the 
scholar's mind by an objective lesson. Prints of ani- 
mals are presented, and the teacher begins at the 
lowest orders, and rises up in regular gradation, 
questioning the children as to the uses and purposes 
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of every feature and limb. They work oat their own 
natural philosophy. They observe, and then reason ; 
and what they learn is learned in philosophical order^ 
and imprinted by their own efforts on their memories. 
It is astonishing how much, in these simple methods, 
may be learned in natural science by very young chil- 
dren; and what nutritive but simple food may be 
supplied to their minds for all fixture years. 

From lessons in science thus given, the teacher 
rises easily to lessons of morality and religion. Noth- 
ing even in moral teaching impresses a child's mind 
like pictures, stories, or parables, or some form of 
^^ object-teaching.'' The modem charts and books are 
extremely ingenious in giving religious lessons through 
the senses. 

The beginning of the higher mathematics may be 
taught children perfectly well under this method. 
Straight lines and angles are drawn, or constructed 
with little sticks, and named, and various figures thus 
formed. With blocks, the different geometrical figures 
are constructed and named — all being finished by the 
pupils themselves. On the blackboard certain lines 
are given, and ^th them ^< inventive drawing" goes 
on under the pupil's own suggestion. 

Weights and measures are learned by practical 
illustrations with real objects, and are thus not easily 
forgotten. 

Definition is very agreeably taught by the teach- 
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el's pTodncing some object, say, an apple, and then 
making each scholar describe some quality of it, in 
taste, color, form, or material, and then write this 
word on the board. Yery difficult adjectives, snch as 
" opaque,'' or " pungent," or " translucent," or " aro- 
matic," may thus be learned, besides all the simpler, 
and learned permanently. 

The old bugbear to children, spelling, is by no 
means so terrible under these methods. The teacher 
writes two initial consonants, say, ^^th," and each 
scholar makes a new word with them, and it is written 
on the board ; or a terminal consonant is given, or 
certaiD combinations of letters are written down — say, 
ough^ in ^^ though," and words of corresponding soimd 
must be written underneath, or the different sounds 
of each vowel must be illustrated by the scholar, and 
the varying sounds of consonants, and so on endlessly 
— spelling becoming a x>erfect amusement, and, at the 
same time, training the pupil in many delicate shades 
of sound, and in analyzing and remembering words. 

Oranmiar is conveyed, not by that farce in teach- 
ing, and that cross to all children, grammatical rules, 
which are, in fact, the expressions of the ^al fruit of 
knowledge, but the teacher writes incorrectly on the 
blackboard, both in spelling, punctuation, and gram- 
mar, and the children must correct this ; thus learn- 
ing from the senses and usage, instead of from 
abstract rules. 
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Beading is given as nearly as possible in conversa- 
tional tones, and the old loud, mechanical sing-song is 
forbidden. 

The principle most insisted on in all this system 
is, that the child should teach himself^ as far as pos- 
sible ; that his faculties should do the work, and not 
the teacher's; and the dull and slow pupil is espe- 
cially to be led on and encouraged. But, as might 
be supposed, the teacher's task, under the object 
method, is no sinecure, ^e can no longer slip along 
the groove of mechanical teaching. She must be 
wide-awake, inventive, constantly on the qui mve to 
stir up her pupils' minds. The droning over lessons, 
and letting children repeat, parrot-like, long lists of 
words, is not for her. She must be always seeking 
out some new thing and making her pupils observe 
and think for themselves. Her duty is a hard one. 
But this is the only true teaching; and we trust that 
no Primary School in New York will be without a 
well-trained "Object-teacher." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LITTLE ITALIAN OBGAN-GBINDEBS. 

Among the various rounds I was in the habit of 
making in the poorest quarters, was one through the 
Italian quarter of the " Five Points." Here, in large 
tenement-houses, were packed hundreds of poor Ital- 
ians, mostly engaged in carrying through the city 
and country ^< the everlasting hand-organ," or selling 
statuettes. In the same room I would find monkeys, 
children, men and women, with organs and plaster- 
casts, all huddled together ; but the women contriving 
still, in the crowded rooms, to roll their dirty maca- 
roni, and all talking excitedly ', a bedlam of sounds, 
and a combination of odors ftom garlic, monkeys, and 
most dirty human x)ersons. They were, without excep- 
tion, the dirtiest population I had met with. The 
children I saw every day on the streets, following 
organs, blackening boots, selling flowers, sweeping 
walks, or carrying x>onderou8 harps for old ruffians. 
So degraded was their tyi>e, and probably so mingled 
in North Italy with ancient Celtic blood, that their 
fiaices could hardly be distinguished from those of Irish 
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poor children — an occasional liquid dark eye only 
betraying their nationality. 

I felt convinced that something could be done for 
them. Owing to their ignorance of our language and 
their street-trades^ they never attended school, and 
seldom any religious service, and seemed growing up 
only for these wretched occupations. Some of the 
little ones suffered severely &om being indentured by 
their parents in Italy to a " Bureau ^ in Paris, which 
sent them out over the world with their '^ padrone j'' 
or master, usually a villainous-looking individual with 
an enormous harp. The lad would be frequently sent 
forth by Ynspadroney late at night, to excite the com- 
passion of our citizens, and play the harp. I used to 
meet these boys sometimes on winter-nights half- 
frozen and stiff with cold. 

The bright eyes among these children showed that 
there was mind in them ; and the true remedy for 
their low estate seemed to be our old one, a School. 

Eev. Dr. Hawks, at this time, brought to my atten- 
tion a very intelligent Italian gentleman of education, 
a Protestant and patriot, who had taken refuge here — 
Signer A. E. Gerqua. I will let him tell his own story 
of the formation and success of the School : 

THB ITALIAN SCHOOL— THS FIVE POINTS SETTLEMSKT. 

" Coming up Chatham Street and bending jonr course to the 
left, 70a turn into Baxter Street, a dark, damp, muddy street, 
forming one of the Fire Points. On each side of the way are 
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stores of old clothes and heterogeneous articles, kept by Polish 
and German Jews. Numerous ' Unredeemed Goods for Sale/ in 
the shape of coats, vests, and other unmentionable garments, are 
suspended on wooden stands in front of the doorways. There 
are also junk-stores, rags, bones, and old metal depots, and two 
Italian groceries, one opposite the other. Advancing further, 
you reach the centre of the Five Points, synonymous of what- 
ever is degraded and degrading, loathsome and criminal. Here 
Park Street runs parallel to Chatham Street and crosses Baxter 
Street at right angles, thus forming four of the Five Points. 
The fifth point is formed by the junction of Worth Street, lead- 
ing from this common centre in a northerly direction. This 
locality is very dimly lighted, and the few lamps scattered 
around only add to the repulsive nature of the place. The 
pestiferous exhalations of the filthy streets, and not less filthy 
shanties, inhabited by the lowest and most disreputable char- 
acters, are disgusting beyond any description. Scattered over 
this neighborhood, densely settled by the most depraved classes 
of all nationalities, there lived, and still live, some fifteen hun- 
dred of the poorest class of Italians, who traditionally cling to 
that locality. They are generally from the Ligurian coasts, 
which are over-populated. When the farms require working, 
the Inhabitants usually have something to do ; but, at some sea- 
sons, want of employment compels them to turn elsewhere. 
Men, women, and lads went in ordinary times to the largest 
cities of Northern Italy for temporary occupation, leaving behind 
their children to the care of relatives or acquaintances, who, owing 
to their business, inability, or carelessness, neglected in most 
cases to exercise over them parental duties. When the hand- 
organ came into vogue, they found it the easiest way to employ 
their unoccupied time. Seeing, afterward, that they could real- 
ize more by the organ than by the shovel, they went grinding all 
the year, and spread all over Italy at first, then over Europe and 
America. Some of the children left were sent for, while others 
were hired out to those who proposed a grinding-tour to America. 
Those who arrived here first having done well, others followed, 
and the tide of the organ-grinding emigration set in on a gradual 
rise. The failure of the Revolutionary movements of 1848 and 
1849 having impoverished, to a greater or smaller extent, the 
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eeveral Italian provinoes, gave a great impetus to this emigation, 
and it was not long before the Five Points were crowded to over- 
flowing. Accustomed as they were to agricultural pursuits and 
out of the reach of better social influences, and totally ignorant 
of the language, they formed a separate colony, associating only 
with thoe« of their own coiintry in the Five Points. Had they 
displayed the vices or criminal inclinations which prevail to a 
deplorable extent among the low classes of other nationalities, 
they would soon have been brought to public notice and taken 
care of by our benevolent and religious societies ; but they can- 
not be reproached with intoxication, prostitution, quarreling, 
stealing, etc. ; and thus, escaping the unenviable notoriety of the 
criminal, they fell into a privacy that deprived them of the 
advantages of American benevolence ; and there is no instance of 
any visitor having ever been api>ointed to explore this fruitful 
field of operation. 

OPENIXa OF THE SCHOOL. 

" Early in December, 1855, the writer, with Mr. Brace, visited 
several families. Our reception was not such as to promise suc- 
cess, although, considering their distrustful and suspicious dis- 
position, consequent upon their isolated existence, they did not 
treat us disrespectfully. Having thus prepared and informed 
them, on the evening of the tenth of the same month we opened 
our School in a room kindly furnished by Rev. Mr. Pease, on the 
north side of the Five Points' square. 

" On the first night of our operation we had an attendance of 
ten boys, six girls, seven young men, four young women, two 
men, and one woman (thirty in all), attracted, as may be evident 
by the age of the attendants, more by the novelty of the under- 
taking than by any definite purpose. Of that number, only two 
could read a little in Italian — ^not one in English ; hence I formed 
a single class of the whole in the alphabet. 

" By more frequent visiting, the attendance was, after a little 
while, nearly doubled ; but toward spring it dwindled to such an 
insignificant number, that it was deemed expedient to close the 
School. 

" Instead of being deterred by this discouraging feature, we 
determined to examine the field more carefully, and endeavor to 
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diBoover the immediate caase of the unexpected check our hopes 
had experienced. Proper exertions in visiting, and cautious and 
timely investigations, soon brought out the fact that some absurd 
rumors had been circulated among them to the effect that our 
purpose was to turn them away from their own church, alleging, 
as conclusive evidence, that our school-room was used for Sun- 
day religious meetings. These mischievous insinuations called 
for the utmost prudent activity on our part, for, although these 
people are not fanatics in religion, they, at that time, still clung 
with tenacity to the infallibility of their priest. I say at that 
time, because the unnatural and unchristian attitude assumed 
since by their spiritual guides toward Italy has forced even the 
uneducated class into a certain use of comparative rational free> 
dom, and, beyond the spiritual, they will not follow their relig- 
ious leaders. Meeting with only partial success by persuasion, 
I then promised shoes and clothing to pupils who would attend 
for three months consecutively ; and having thus prepared the 
way, and without ever failing to visit the most unapproachable, 
it was deemed advisable to reopen the School In November, 1856. 
The attendance increased by some thirty, with a minor sprink- 
ling of men and women. Shoes and clothes were distributed in 
March, but the number soon after commenced diminishing, until 
June, 1857, when the School, as in the previous year, had to be 
closed for a second time. Two great advantages had, however, 
been developed. Their ready acceptance of shoes and clothes 
given and distributed in our room was a powerful argument in 
my hands to answer their objection to the room ; and among the 
floating attendance I had noticed a score or so of regular pupils 
upon whom I concentrated my best attention and every possible 
encouragement, in the conviction that the result of my efforts in 
that direction would prove efficacious to attract others. And, in 
fact, when the improvement of these twenty attendants became 
known, it was found comparatively easy to persuade others to 
school. 

" It had now become evident to me that, with adequate exer- 
tions and inducements, the School could be established on a per 
manent and working order ; and on the following September we 
recommenced operations with better promise. But a narrow- 
minded opposition partially marred our success this year. An 
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Italian priest, called Rebiccio, from the oonfessional and from the 
pulpit, flung ferocious anathemas at all who permitted their 
children to attend our School. He even went from house to 
house to use his influence in the same direction. I sent a depu- 
tation of my oldest scholars to remonstrate with him and correct 
his misapprehensions bj assuring him that we had no sectarian 
teachings. These same bojs I took with me in visiting a num- 
ber of the most superstitious families, and for the same purpose, 
but in both cases of no avail ; only, instead of justifying myself, 
I found that these boys were equally suspected of complicity, 
some even assuming that they had already been converted. I 
felt disheartened, not because I did not hope to overcome all 
obstacles by patience, prudence, and perseverance, but because I 
could scarcely realize the actual occurrence of such un unflinch- 
ing, unprincipled, and unjust persecution, or, what was still 
worse, of such credulous stupidity as was shown by the very 
people we intended to elevate. 

Prompted by these feelings, I then wrote a letter to that 
worthy priest, inviting him to assist me in teaching, to 
take my place, to toach these poor children himself — ^in 
short, to do what he pleased, provided they were furnished 
with proper means to better their condition. The letter 
was couched in the most unexceptionable terms, and closed 
by entreating him to desist from his unjust attacks, and not to 
compel me to appeal to the public through the daily press, the 
last resort in this free country. Discouraged by the suspicious 
reception I met with from the majority of these people, and by 
the fruitless result of my aforesaid letter, I was then preparing 
a statement for the newspapers, when the whole opposition 
scheme exploded. Under the false pretext that he was going to 
hire a building to open a school for these children, in connection 
with a church, which he proposed also to build for them, this 
worthy priest had collected considerable money in the Five 
Points, when all at once he disappeared, and it was only after 
months that he was heard of in affluent circumstances in Italy. 
A natural and desirable reaction then took place among our 
people, and since then the School has been yearly in operation 
for eleven months, and with gradual prosperity. In June, 1806, 
deeiring to extend our work and absorb all children exposed to 
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the bad Inflaenoea and examples of the streets that attended no 
day-school, we added also successfully a day-session, so that now, 
with two hundred and twentj-eight (228) names on our books 
since October 1, 1867, we have a daily average of sixty-five (65), 
and one hundred and eighty-six (186) for day and evening ses- 
sions respectively. By these figures it will be seen that, while 
in other schools the proportion of the average to the names 
entered is, at the best, seventy-five per cent., nearly all our pupils 
on the roll-book attend regularly one of the two, and several 
both sessions. The attendants vary from five to twenty-two 
years of age, averaging about nine and a half. A little less than 
one-half of the whole are females. 

HEirrAL IMPBOVEMSlfT. 

" Whoever has not associated with this class of Italians before 
our School was opened cannot form an adequate idea of the 
result attained both in moral and mental improvement. Out of 
the whole number entered since the commencement of opera- 
tions, say, in round numbers, eight hundred and fifty (850), not 
over forty had a little and imperfect knowledge of reading the 
Italian, and only about ten had a slight acquaintance with the 
English. My first endeavors were directed to induce them to 
attend day-schools, and during the first three years over twenty 
became pupils of Public Schools. Later on, this number received 
accessions, amounting at one time to about fifty. 

*' Our course of study comprises the gradual series of English 
reading, spelling, and writing adopted in most of the Public 
Schools ; geography, arithmetic, history, and g^mmar. The class 
in the last two branches this year is very small, as the students 
thereof, being mostly adults, cannot well attend regularly. 

" Some twelve years ago, and for a time after, there were 
only two among them who had some knowledge of letters, and 
on them the whole colony had to depend for writing and reading 
letters in Italian and interpreting in English, on payment of 
charges varying from twenty-five to fifty cents. On becoming 
acquainted with this fact, I resolved upon teaching also the Italian 
to the most advanced in the English, which addition met with 
general favor, for, a year after, the pupils who could and did 
gratuitously perform the offices of the two literati increased to 
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sucli an extent that one waa asaallj found within each family 
or a circle of relatives. The time being limited, these studies 
are, of course, taught alternately, and the progress therein is 
not as speedy as would be desirable; but, everything considered, 
they show remarkable intelligence, aptitude, and willingness to 
learn. I might quote from reports of the principal press of this 
city on our last examination ; but, as the School is free and 
always open to visitors, I will content myself with inviting our 
friends to look into the subject for themselves. 

How gratifying when I enter the School to see the oldest of 
the attendants, but a few years ago illiterate and totally ignorant 
of everything around them, reading papers, and quoting, dis- 
criminating, and discussing the topics of the day, and forming a 
more or less correct idea of the state of things in the land of 
their adoption and in other parts of the world! Gratifying, 
indeed, to see these children, but a few years ago without any 
idea of patriotism, without any other principle to guide their 
judgment and actions than the natural impulses of a degraded 
selfishness, exchange intelligent views upon the moral standing 
and tendency of the political parties in this and in their native 
country I Many times I have been astonished at the extensive 
information and sound opinions they display in commenting 
upon contemporaneous events. The 
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which has been accomplished is still more extensive and sensi- 
ble. At first sight the visitor is enabled to draw a line between 
old and new pupils by noticing the intelligfent and clean appear- 
ance, quick perception, and admirable behavior of the former, 
and the dull, downcast, rough, and thoughtless countenances of 
the latter. It is surprising that all these children were accus- 
tomed to wash their faces only on Sundays, and it takes even 
now some time to induce them to do it daily. Still, it is undenia- 
ble that, as a class, they possess an earnest appreciation of good 
habits, only it is, to say so, an abstract idea as yet with them, 
and needs development. 

" When the School opened, and for some time after, the attend- 
ance was generally composed of organ-grinders and beggars, 
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which vocations thej indifferently acknowledged to follow, when- 
ever asked, bj analogous gestures. To redeem them from those 
ignoble vocations was, in my opinion, of paramount importance, 
and to that end I devoted part of my time in visiting their pa- 
rents, to impress them with a sense of self-respect and human 
dignity, and talk them into the apprenticing into trades their 
offspring. As, however, these boys brought home from fifty 
cents to a dollar per day, it was quite a difficult task to persuade 
them to give up this source of income for comparatively nomi- 
nal wages. With guardians and relatives my efforts remained 
entirely fruitless. I then concluded that if we could show them 
practically that trades in the end would pay better, it would 
become easy to accomplish our purpose. I concentrated, there- 
fore, my exertions on three families, the most approachable, and 
succeeded. One consented to place a boy of fourteen in the 
Printing Department of the American Tract Society ; another 
soon followed in the same line ; the third, a boy of thirteen, 
entered a machine-shop. All three did very well, and at the 
end of two years they were earning five and six dollars per week. 
Their success caused a moral revolution, and had I been able to 
place all, not one would at this day be blacking boots, which 
many do for want of better employment. It is a fact that 
speaks very highly of these Italians, that in every instance, 
whenever one has been employed, Italians are preferred. I have 
seen certificates given by manufacturers to some of them, 
speaking enthusiastically of their honesty, industry, and faith- 
fulness. There are also instances of extraordinary interest 
taken by employers in their behalf, and in no case has any ever 
been discharged for any other reason than for want of work. A 
large number of girls also find occupation in artificial flowers 
and confectionery. All now look with scorn upon their former 
vocations, and the term ' pianist ' is ironically applied to newly- 
landed organ-grinders. Now it is a fact that can stand the 
strictest scrutiny, that all those who follow decent vocations or 
attend day-schools, public or otherwise, either are or have been 
our regular attendants for years and that all grinders, hegggars, 
and vagrant$,in general, are not and have not, attended at all, or 
at most a few weeks, attracted only by the hope of getting shoes 
or clothes. 
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"Without mentioning the many present papihi who are 
engaged in honorable pursuits, I can readily name about fifty 
old attendants who have left school, now employed in this or 
other States as printers, confectioners, jewelers, shoemakers, 
machinists, carpenters, waiters, carvers, and farm-hands. To 
these must be added two who keep and own a neat confectionery 
and ice-cream saloon in Grand Street ; a shoemaker in business 
for himself; another, one of the first three 'above-mentioned, a 
foreman in the very machine-shop in which he served as an 
apprentice ; one a patented machinist in a steam chocolate manu- 
factory ; and, lastly, one who for the last three years has been 
foreman in a wholesale confectionery. I omit to mention those 
who have gone back to Italy and are doing well. As a rule, they 
all remember with gratitude their friends, to whose efforts and 
liberality they acknowledge they owe their present position. 
From every State in which they settle we receive now and then 
encouraging news from some boy ; and not long ago we heard, 
for the second time, from a boy in Italy, who, after having men- 
tioned that he was studying Latin, etc., gives vent to his feelings 
by conveying his most hearty thanks to all the teachers, men- 
tioning them one by one —to Mr. Brace, to Mr. Macy , and, not 
remembering the name of our good friend, John C. Havemeyer, 
Esq., he adds, " also to that kind gentleman who has an office at 
No. 175 Pearl Street." His letter is very touching, and reveals 
noble feeling and mind. 

" Nor are parents less grateful and ready to acknowledge the 
good of American benevolence. I was conversing one evening 
with a widow woman, while her boy was writing to her father 
in Italy, and called 'her attention to the advantage her son had 
derived from our School, adding that I still remembered how 
indifferently she received at first my advices. She felt a little 
mortified and replied : ' Caro Maatro (Dear Teacher), having 
never received any good from anybody, but plenty of harm, we 
could not believe that all at once we had become worthy of so 
much kindness. We used to have hard treatment at the hand 
of everybody, had no friends ; even our countrymen in better 
circumstances despised us, and, to tell you the truth, we had 
made up our mind that we would find charity only in the other 
world.' 
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TISITIN6. 

" I will not attempt to give an idea of the difficultj attending 
risitlng in the Five Points, nor can I dwell at length on the 
extensive suffering and wretchedness that have fallen under my 
observation. Notwithstanding my comparative familiarity with 
those places, I cannot dispense yet with a guide and a light, 
and, in many instances, two of both. The rickety shanties, 
with crumbling stairs and broken steps, undergo as many changes 
in the interior as may be suggested by the wants of the successive 
inmates. The rooms have been partitioned and sub-partitioned 
a good number of times, and now and then I have found even 
part of the hall, and the wliole thereof on top floors, taken in 
by new partitions. Small wooden rear buildings are mostly 
tenanted entirely by Italians, but in large tenement-houses there 
is generally found a good Irish or Jewish mingling. Visiting, 
in the latter case, is often attended by most unpleasant occur- 
rences, owing to intoxicated and troublesome persons that are 
usually found in the stairs and halls. But to relate some of my 
experience : 

" On Christmas-day (1868) a woman with five children — the 
oldest three our pupils — coming from church, fell, breaking her 
arm and giving premature birth to a sixth. Hearing of this sad 
case, I took a few yards of red flannel and went to see her. I 
found the poor woman in the deepest agony and almost frantic 
from suffering. Her husband kept a fruit-stand in Nassau 
Street, but this accident, as she expressed it, had entirely stupi 
fled him, and she suffered to a great extent, also, morally, from 
the hopeless condition of her young family. The stove was as 
warm (or cold) as every piece of furniture in the room, and the 
poor patient and the two smallest children had to manage 
to keep warm by lying on the same bed, with a pile of old 
clothes and carpets over them. Presently, however, the three 
elder children came in, half-frozen and barefooted, scarcely able 
to talk, and discharged near the stove the contents of their 
aprons and bags, the result of their coal-picking tour. Leaving 
to tlieir father the care of reviving the fire, they, as of a common 
consent, started for a closet, and drawing out a good-sized tin 
pan full of boiled corn-meal, commenced a furious onslaught 
thereon. The outer room measured some twelve by fourteen 
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feet, and had no beds, but its floor afforded sleeping accommoda- 
tions to the five children. The inner room was scarcely large 
enough to admit a middle-sized bedstead used by the parents. 
When I left, the young ones had taken their places for the night, 
and the man, having made a good fire, proceeded to assort a 
barrel of apples, and his wife said it was the fourth time ' that 
stupid man had gone through the same process toithout having done 
anything.* 

" Among guardians, especially, the custom was prevalent of 
fixing the amount the boy or girl had to bring home in tho even- 
ing. But not seldom fathers were prompted by avarice to act 
still more cruelly against their own offspring, and while the former 
punished the shortcomings of their wards by furnishing them, 
with meals of microscopic proportions, the latter, on the pre- 
sumption, I suppose, of paternal right, went so far as to whip 
and even expel from home tho son or sons who failed to come 
up to their greedy expectations. At present, however, such 
cases are almost unknown, owing to the sense of independence 
felt by the growing generation and to our influence on the pa- 
rents. But as late as three years ago I had observed that a boy 
of twelve, who was very anxious to learn, now and then was 
absent. One evening I called on him for explanations, and he 
related tha he was ' taxed * for eighty cents a day, and every 
cent short of that amount was balanced by a proportionate dose 
of cowhiding on his bare body. He entreated me most earnestly 
not to say a word to his father on the subject, otherwise he would 
fare still worse. Whenever, therefore, ho failed to earn the 
eighty cents by his boot-blacking vocation, ho would not go home. 
This unnatural father did not stop hero ; he did not care in the 
least how long his son would remain out sleeping under market- 
stands and in newspaper rooms, but he insisted on the boy pay- 
ing over to him, when he would return, at the rate of eighty 
cents per day for all the time of his absence, without any allow- 
ance for food, etc. 

" The case was really heart-rending, especially as tho boy was 
developing fine moral and intellectual qualities, and hod to be 
treated with uncommon prudence. At first I told tho boy to call 
on me for whatever he was short, and he did so on two occasions ; 
but somehow or other tho transaction was reported to the father. 
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who, rather than desist from his pretension, as any other man 
woald certainly have done, increased the t€a to one dollar, with 
the remark that ' it wovJd make no difference to the teacher, twenty 
cents, mofre or leu/ The yery same night this happened, seeing 
the impossibility of curing this man in any other way, I paid 
him a visit, which seemed to have surprised him to a great 
extent. I spoke to him calmly but determinedly, as I never had 
occasion to do before, but \7ithout eliciting any answer, and I 
left him with the assurance that if he did not desist at once from 
the vile abuse of parental authority I would have him arrested. 
After a few days he moved to Laurens street, and in about six 
months from this occurrence returned, with the whole family, to 
Italy. I never could learn anything afterward concerning his 
interesting son. 

" The filth prevalent in some of their abodes is really appall- 
ing, and in some cases incredible. In Baxter Street there 

is a bedroom, nine by twelve feet, occupied by four children and 
their parents. The door, hindered by the bed behind it, opens 
scarcely enough to give admittance to a person of ordinary size. 
At the foot of the bed there is, and was, and will be as long as 
they stay therein, a red-hot stove, between which and the window 
stands an old chest ; opposite the stove a table. The fetid air 
inside I would have thought to be beyond human endurance. 
The woman, at my request, opened the window, remarking 
' that she did not see the use of burning coal inside, if the frees- 
ing air was to be permitted to come in freely/ The children 
sleep on the floor ; that is to say, one nearly under the bed, 
another under the table, a third by the stove, and the fourth is 
at liberty to roll over any of her sisters. I could not help 
noticing an old greasy piece of print, of no distinguishable color, 
hanging around the bed, and performing, as I learned with 
satisfaction, the function of a curtain to keep out of view its 
occupants. 

" During the last ten years some fifteen of our girls, and 
nearly as many boys, married — ^mostly, I ought to say, intermar- 
ried — and as the greater portion of them have children, say from 
four to eight years of age, in our school, I visit also occasion- 
ally among them, the new generation. And how different in 
their habits of cleanliness! Floors, walls, ceiling, windows. 
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eyeiything faultlessly clean, their persons neat, so that their 
rooms are really an oasis in that desert called tenement-houses ; 

m 

and the cordial civility they extend to me carries still farther 
the comparison by making me realize in their apartments, 
after a visiting tour at the five Points, all the satisfaction the 
traveler derives by the fertile spot after a fatiguing journey 
across the burning sand. 

" I will omit many sad scenes witnessed at the death-bed of 
several of our pupils, it being my aim to dwell only on such 
facts as may convey an idea of the nature of the difficulties we 
had to overcome. But the monotonous scenes of suffering under 
its various forms are, however, succeeded now and then by others 
peculiarly exciting. 

" Often, of my own choice, but sometimes entreated by the 
pupils' parents, I paid visits to billiard-rooms. These are placed 
in the back-room of groceries, of which there are three in that 
neighborhood, and have, therefore, communication with the 
yard. Whenever I deemed it necessary to go on such errands, I 
had to organize previously an expedition of ten or twelve of our 
oldest scholars, who. In accordance with my instructions, would 
at a signal prevent all means of egress from windows and doors. 
I would then go in from the front, and a wild rush for the rear 
would ensue ; but, finding themselves surrounded, all the boys 
I was looking for, had no other choice but to follow us to school, 
escorted as deserters. Now, it is more than probable that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred of billiard-keepers in New York 
would not allow such proceedings against their interests, for our 
descents did not particularly improve their profits. Still, these 
Italian grocers not only countenanced and aided my endeavors, 
but gave me also all the information I previously demanded. 
Little by little, by rei>eated expeditions and an occasional peep- 
inj in these places before going to school, I succeeded in nearly 
breaking up their vicious habits in this respect, and it is only a 
rare occurrence that one of our boys on Saturday nights will go 
in to look on a game. In corroboration of which success I may 
mention that early last winter (1867), one Saturday evening, the 
police made a regular and truly formidable descent on these 
billiard-saloons, arresting, among others, in all twenty-seven 
Italians, I believe, of whom eleven were boys from seven to fif- 
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teen. Next evening I had an application to interfere for their 
, release, as it is nsoal for me to do whenever circamstanoes war- 
rant it, and in looking into the euhject carefully I found that of 
them only two— namely, the youngest and the oldest — belonged 
to our school, and that both had gone to buy groceries, and, 
while the grocer was weighing and wrapping the provisions, 
they had walked to the door between the store and the saloon to 
look in, and were under that circumstance arrested. Upon my 
conviction that such was really the case, I applied for and 
obtained their discharge. The other boys mostly belonged 
to families newly arrived from Italy and directed for California, 
to which State these people generally move if unable to make a 
living in New York. 

" Now I will only add that the Maestro (teacher) at the Five 
Points has become an indispensable personage among them, 
lie is assumed to be a lawyer, medical doctor, theologian, astron- 
omer, banker — everything as well as a teacher. A boy is arrested 
for throwing stones in the street ; the Maestro is applied to and 
the boy is released. One has fifty dollars to deposit ; the Maes- 
tro is consulted as to the soundness of the savings-banks- and 
so on. But, to better appreciate their feeUngs on this subject, it 
must be known that these poor foreigners have for a long while 
been victimized by the grossest impositions. I have heard of as 
much as one thousand dollars lost by one family, through the 
sharp practice of a man (an Italian) who, taking advantage of 
their ignorance of the English, and of their confidence, depos- 
ited and drew in his name the money which was intended as 
part payment for a farm they had bought in Massachusetts, and 
gave them to understand that the bank had failed. And this is 
one of the many cases they had related to me on the subject. 
Nor less shameful imposition they suffered at the hands of the 
" shysters" whenever some juvenile delinquent was arrested for 
trifles. They had to pay from fifty to one hundred dollars, and, 
what was worse, often without obtaining their release. In order 
to explain the process by which poor people possess such cash 
amounts, I must say that in extraordinary circumstances they 
help each other with the most disinterested and prompt liberal- 
ity. Some of those who go to California, having borrowed the 
money here, remit it generally in drafts payable to order of 
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lenders, who, being unknown to the bank, are refiued parmenu 
The Maestro then, of course, is applied to, and for the first two 
or three cases I found it hard to make them understand that I 
did not do it for monej. They would insist on mj receiring 
something for mj trouble In procuring payment by the drawees, 
and one, especially, on having paid a draft of one hundred and 
sixty dollars gold, followed me for a block, with a coin piece in 
his hand, insisting that I should take it. ' My dear man, keep 
your money,' I would say ; ' I am very glad to have been able to 
render you this service.' ' No, Maestro, no. Well, taiie at UaH 
these five dollars ' (gold). That at least struck me that he must 
have been laboring under the impression that my services were 
worth considerably more, and I addressed him in that sense. In 
answer, he explained that an Italian, who has gone away from 
New York, charged him and others ten per cent, for cashing 
drafts to order. 

" In conclusion, the Maestro is called upon for every emer- 
gency. Questions undecided between two or more dissentient 
parties are referred to my arbitration. Family quarrels are 
submitted to my adjustment. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the good which could be effected by thus visiting among this 
class is immense — in fact, far beyond the expectation of those 
who might take as a basis of comparison the result of visiting 
among the low classes of other nationalities. 

OUB FBIBND8. 

" As the work was done in a most quiet way, our patrons 
were at first few, and for six years all Americans. After that 
period, the few distinguished Italians in this city were applied 
to with favorable result. But it was not until the end of 1868 
that their cooperation proved efficient, and relieved considerably 
the Children's Aid Society of the pecuniary burden. Previous 
to that time, five or six of them, headed by the Italian Consul- 
General, Signor Anfora, visited us, to look into the working of 
the School, and, becoming satisfied that a great good was being 
accomplished, later on, at the invitation of the Trustees of the 
Society, organized themselves into a Ch-operatite Huh-CcnnmUtee 
consisting of Prof. V. Botta, President; E. P. Fabbri, Tf«a»- 
urer; Q. Albinola and Y. Fabbricotti, Eeqs., and l>t, O, OcarinK 
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The Treasurer, Signor Fabbri, with that kind and nnafSBoming 
liberality for which he is distingaished, to his annaal sabecrip- 
tion has added fiftj tons of coal to the most deserving, thus 
relieving their safferinga to a great extent, and establishing a 
powerful inducement for indifferent parents. The Committee 
also reported to the Italian Government what was taking place 
for the advantage of its destitute and ignorant subjects in this 
city, and obtained some subsidy and other encouragement from 
that quarter. At the head of the Ministerial Department for 
Foreign Affairs was, at that period, Cav. M. Cerruti, a gentleman 
of learning and most enlightened views, who has done much in 
Italy to popularize public instruction as the speediest and surest 
means of promoting the prosperity of the nation. This gentle- 
man having lately been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary from 
his to this country, visited, last October, our School, and met 
with the hearty reception he deserves as one of our patrons. 
His visit elicited the following letter from the distinguished 
Italian statesman to Bev. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the Children's 
Aid Society ; — 



(f 



' Clabkkdon Hotsl, October 29, 1867. 



"'Dbab Sir — ^I beg leave to be allowed to express, in behalf 
of the Italian Government and nation I have the honor to 
represent at Washington, the most heartfelt thanks for the 
Christian and noble undertaking unpretentiously assumed and 
most successfully prosecuted by the Children's Aid Society for 
the improvement of the poor class of the Italian population in 
your city. My visit to the Italian School under your charge, on 
the 28d instant, was to me a source of high gratification, and 
convinced me that, by your efficient and humane exertions, 
hundreds of poor Italian children have been redeemed from 
vagrancy and turned into industrious and useful members of the 
community. The cleanliness, mental training, and admirable 
behavior of the one hundred and fifty pupils assembled on that 
occasion, impressed me with a deep sense of gratitude toward 
the friends of the Children's Aid Society, and to you personallyi 
for your unsparing efforts in devising and forwarding such a 
ooef ol institution. I can only hope that your Society may evex 
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prosper and continue its charitable work in the yast field of ita 
operations with that truly Christian and benevolent spirit which 
distinguishes this glorious undertaking. 



"' Believe me, dear sir, 

* " Yours respectfully, 
[Signed] "' MARCEL CERRUTI, 

" ' Minister PienipaterUiary from Holy at Washington/ 

6ENEBAL KKKAKKB. 

" For brevity's sake I had to omit mentioning incidents which 
speak very highly of our pupils. Nor have I space to describe 
the many cases of articles and money found by them and handed 
to me for investigation as to the rightful owner ; and their spon- 
taneous liberality and hearty contributions to the Garibaldi 
Fund in 1859, to the New York Sanitary Fair in 1864, and to the 
relief of the orphans and wounded of the late war of Italy and 
Prussia against Austria. Suffice it to say that our aim is to ren- 
der them useful, honest, industrious, and intelligent citizens. 
In that direction we have been laboring, and with what success 
has been seen.*' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE " LAMBS'' OF OOTTAGK PLAGE. 

Beyond a certain pointy the history of these 
various schools becomes monotonous. It is simply a 
history of kindness, of patience, of struggles with 
ignorance, poverty, and intemperance ; of lives poured 
out for the good of those who can never make a re- 
turn, of steady improvement and the final elevation 
of great numbers of children and youth who are under 
these permanent and profound influences. 

In no one of the many branches whose labors and 
results I am describing, has probably so much vitality 
been expended, so much human earnestness been 
offered with such patience, humility, and Mth, as in 
the humble Mission of " Cottage Place." 

It began with a " Boys' Meeting," under Mr. Macy, 
a practical philanthropist, of whom I shall speak 
again. 

The quarter is a very notorious one, and contains 
numbers of idle and vagrant boys and girls. The 
success of Mr. Macy with the meeting, and the expe- 
rience he gained there of a wild class of girls induced 
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him and his sisters to attempt in 1859 to found a 
School for girls ; to this was gradually added a " Free 
Beading-room," a library, and various temperance and 
other associations. Ladies of position and wealtli 
were attracted to it, as well as others, from^ seeing the 
quiet and earnest nature of the work done ; there was 
no show or "blowing of trumpets," or any great ex- 
pense, but there were two or three men and women 
connected with it who evidently thought night and day 
of the rough boys and miserable girls' that attended 
• it; who felt no toil too great, if it could truly benefit 
these unfortunate creatures. 

The lady-volunteers seemed to catch the same 
spirit of Christian sacrifice and earnestness. One 
who has since become a missionary in a distant hea- 
then land, poured out here for these American heathen 
some of the best years of her youth in the most en- 
thusiastic and constant labors. 

Others visited the homes of the i>oor, some taught 
in the classes, and all labored with their own hands to 
arrange the festivals and dinners which they provided 
so freely for the needy children. For twelve years 
now those young ladies or their friends have wrought 
unceasingly at this labor of love. 

The great burden of the School, however, fell on 
Miss Macy, a woman of long experience with this 
class, and a profound and intense spirit of humanity. 
I never shall forget the scene (as reported to me) when, 
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at the opening of the School, after the July riots in 
1863 agamst the colored people, a deputation of hard- 
looking, heavy-drinking Irish women, the mothers of 
some twenty or thirty of the children, waited on her 
to demand the exclusion of some colored children. 
In the most amiable and Quaker-like manner, but 
with the firmness of the old Puritan stock from which 
she sprung, she assured them that, if every other 
scholar left, so long as that school remained it should 
never be closed to any child on account of color. 
They withdrew their children, but soon after returned • 
them. 

Like the other Schools, the Cottage Place gives a 
great deal of assistance to the x>oor, but it does so in 
connection with education, and therefore creates no 
pauperism. 

The same exi>erience is passed through here as 
under the other Schools. The children are nearly all 
the offspring of drunkards, but they do not themselves 
drink as they grow up. The slovenly learn cleanli- 
ness, the vagrant industry, the careless punctuality 
and order. Thieving was very prevalent in the School 
when it was founded ; now it is never knoi^. All 
have been beggars ; but, as they improve under teach- 
ing, and when they leave their homes, they never fol- 
low begging as a pursuit. Hardly a graduate of the 
School, whether boy or girl, is known who has become 
a thief, or beggar, or criminal, or prostitute. Such is 
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the power of daily kindness and training, of Christian- 
ity early appUed. 

Oatside of the School, great numbers of lads are 
brought under the influence of the <' Bands of Hope," 
the ^^Beading-room," and the lectures and amuse- 
ments offered them. 

The result of all this has been noticed by the 
neighboring manufiEu^urers in the moral improvement 
of the Ward. 

THE UTTLB BBGOARS OF THE FIBST WAED. 

One of the eye-sores which used to trouble me 
was the condition of the city behind Trinity Church. 
Often and often have I walked through Oreenwich 
and Washington Streets, or the narrow lanes of the 
quarter, watching the ragged, wUd children flitting 
about ; or have visited the damp underground base- 
ments which every high tide flooded, crowded with 
men, women, and children ; or climbed to the old rook- 
eries, packed to the smallest attic with a wretched 
population, and have wished so that something might 
be done for this miserable quarter, which is in a Ward 
where more wealth is accumulated than in any other 
one place in America. 

First I induced our Board to send a careful agent 
through the district, to coUect exact statistics. Then 
an application was made to the wealthy Corporation 
of Trinity Church, to assist or to found some charitable 
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enterprise for this wretched population under the 
shadow of its spire. For two years we continaed these 
applications, but without avail. Then it occurred to 
me that we should try the business-men who were 
daOy passing these scenes of misery and crime. 

Fortunately, I struck upon a young merchant of 
singular conscientiousness of purpose, who had felt 
for a long time the sad evils of the Ward. With him 
I addressed another gentleman of a well-known eleva- 
tion of character, and a certain manly persistency 
that led* him never to turn back when he had ^' put his 
hand to the plow." A few personal friends joined 
them, and I soon saw that we were secure of the future. 
Our leader had a great social influence, and he at once 
turned it to aid his philanthropic scheme ; he himselfi 
gave fireely, and called upon his Mends for money. 
The School was founded in 1860, and at once gathered 
in a large number of the waifis of the First Ward, and 
has had a like happy influence with our other Schools. 

Our treasurer and leader, Mr. J. Couper Lord — 
alas ! too early taken from us all — sustained it himself 
in good part during disastrous years. Through his 
aid, also, a Free Beading-room was founded in the 
same building, which has been more uniformly sue- 
cessfiil and useM than any similar enterprise in the 
city. His devotion to the interests of these poor peo- 
ple has left an enduring harvest of good through 
the whole quarter. 
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I 

The following extract from our Jonmal will give a 
good idea of the changes effected by this charity, now 
rightly called the " Lord School " : — 

A BTBBST^WEEPEB TS THE LORD SCHOOL. 

" For a number of years, the writer of this remembers a little 
girl in the First Ward School who was a kind of bete noir of 
the school — Ann Jane T . Both of her parents were drunk- 
ards, and were half the time on the Island under arrest ; she 
herself was twice found drunk in the School before she was 
thirteen years old; once she attacked the teacher violently. 
She swept crossings for a living; and ' lived about/ often sleep- 
ing in halls and stairways ; for a year she occupied the same 
bed and living-room with eight large boys and girls from the 
school, and some thirteen grown people ; the lower part of the 
house was a dance-saloon and place of bad character. Annie 
seemed a hopeless case ; she swore and used the most vile lan- 
guage, and was evidently growing up to be a most abandoned 
woman. The teacher of the Lord Industrial School, Miss Blod- 
gett, was a person of singular sweetness and dignity of char- 
acter, as well as remarkable personal beauty. She soon acquired 
a great influence over the wild girl. Once little Annie was 
found waiting with her broom in a bitter storm of sleet and hail 
on a comer, and the teacher asked her why she was there ? and 
why she did not go home? She said she only wanted just to 
see the teacher — and the fact was she hadn't any home — ' for 
you know, Miss Blodgett, there is no one cares for me in all New 
York but you I ' This touched the teacher's heart. 

" At length the father died on Black well's Island, and the 
mother was in prison, and Miss B. persuaded Annie to go away 
to a place she had found for her in an excellent family in the 
West. When the mother came out she was furious, and often 
made Miss B. tremble for fear she would insist on having the 
child back ; but she gradually saw her absence was for the 
best. Now the mother is permanently in the Alms-house. 

'^The following letter came recently about Annie, who has 
been in her place some three years. The liberal and kind 
10 
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friends of the School will feel that one such case will repay 
all their sacrifices. Yet there are hundreds like them, though 
not BO striking. 

" It should be observed that nearlj all the scholars live a good 
deal as Annie did, in crowded tenements, and more or less asso- 
ciated with dance-saloons and places of bad character. Tet onlj 
one has ever gone astray. Here is the letter : 

" ' F , III., Feb. 15, 1870. 

' ' Mt Dbab Miss Flaog — Tour favor of the 25th ult. was dulj 
received. I am very happy to be able to give you good accounts 
of Annie, about whom you inquire. She has been with us con- 
stantly since she left you, and is now our main dependence. 
We have sent her to school a considerable portion of the time, 
and she is now in constant attendance there. Her truthfulness 
and honesty are something quite remarkable. We do not think 
she has eaten a piece of cake or an apple, without special per- 
mission, since she has been with us. Nothing seems to give her 
more pleasure than to be able to do something, especially for 
Mrs. W. or myself. We have been inquired of about getting 
such girls, by other people— our friends. Have you others whom 
you wish to place in situations which we could assure you would 
be good ? If so, please inform me as to the manner in which 
you are accustomed to do it. Do you pay their fare to their new 
home, and are there any other particulars about which parties 
would wish to be informed ? Respectfully yours, 

" ' Geo. W. W.' " 

Since Mr. Lord's death, another treasurer, Mr. D. 
E. Hawley, is bearing the burden of the School, and, 
in company with a committee of prominent business- 
men of the First Ward, is making it a benefit not to 
be measured, to all the x>oor people of the quarter. 

A TBULY '* BAGGED SCHOOL." 

It is remarkable that the School which is most of a 
<^ Bagged School," of all these, is in one of the former 
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fitshionable quarters of the city. The quaint, pleasing 
old square called St. John's Park is now occupied as 
a fireight depot, and the handsome residences border- 
ing it have become tenement-houses. Between the 
grand freight station and the river, overlooked by the 
statue of the millionaire, are divers little lanes and 
alleys, filled with a wretched population. 

Their children are gathered into this School. An 
up-hill work the teachers have had of it thus far, owing 
to the extreme poverty and misery of the parents, and 
the little aid received from the fortunate classes. 

FOUBTEBNTH WARD SCHOOL. 

This is a large and useful charity, and is guided by 
two sisters of great elevation of purpose and earnest- 
ness of character, who are known as ^^ Friends of the 
Poor " in all that quarter. 

THB COLOBED SCHOOL 

Here gather great numbers of destitute colored 
children of the city. Some are rough boys and young 
men, who are admirably controlled by a most gentle 
lady, who is Principal; her assistant was fittingly pre- 
pared for the work by teaching among the freedmen. 

The colored people of the city seldom fall into such 
helpless poverty as the foreign whites ; still there is a 
good deal of destitution and exposure to temptation 
among them. The children seem to learn as readily 
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as whites, though they are afUcted with a more sullen 
temper, and require to be managed more delicately — 
praise and ridictde being indispensable implements for 
the teacher. Their singing &r surpasses that of our 
other scholars. 

Among our other schools is a most useful one 
for a peculiarly wild class, in the Rivington-street 
Lodging-house ; one id West Fifty-third and in West 
Fifty-second Streets, and a very large and well-con- 
ducted one for the shanty population near the Park, 
called 

THB PABK SCHOOL. 

A very spirited teacher here manages numbers of 
wild boys and ungovemed girls. The most interest- 
ing feature is a Mght-school, where pupils come, some 
from a mile distant, having labored in factories or 
street-trades all day long — sometimes even giving up 
their supi>ers for the sake of the lessons, with a hun- 
ger for knowledge which the children of the favored 
classes know little of. Two other Schools shall con- 
clude our catalogue — one in the House of Industry 
(West Sixteenth Street), and the other in the Eigh- 
teenth-street Lodging-house. Both Schools are strug 
gling with great obstacles and difficulties, as they 
are planted in the quarter which has produced the 
notorious " Nineteenth-street Gang." The teacher in 
the latter has already overcome most of them, and has 
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tamed as wild a set of little street-barbarians as ever 
plagued a school-teacher. 

A rigid rule has been laid down and followed out 
in these Schools — ^that is^ not to admit or retain pupils 
who might be in the Public Schools. Our object is to 
supplement these useful pubUo institutions^ and we 
are continually sending the children forth, when they 
seem fit, to take places in the Free Schools. Many, 
however, are always too poor, ragged and necessarily 
irregular in attendance, to be adapted to the more 
systematic and respectable places of instruction. As 
has been already mentioned, the plan has been steadily 
pursued from the beginning by the writer, to make 
these as good Primary Schools as under the circum- 
stances they were capable of becoming. The grade of 
the teachers has been constantly raised, and many of 
the graduates of our best training academy for 
teachers in New York State — ^the Oswego Normal 
School — ^have been secured at remunerative salaries. 

Within the last four years, also, a new officer has 
been appointed by the Board of Trustees, to con- 
stantly examine the schools and teachers, keep them 
at the highest grade possible, and visit the families of 
the children. This place has been ably flUed by an 
intelligent and educated gentleman, Mr. John W. 
Skinner, with the best effects on our system of 
instruction. 
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Onr plan of visitation among the families of the 
poor, whereby the helping hand is held ont to juvenile 
X)0verty and ignorance all the while, has been effec- 
tually carried out by a very earnest worker, Mr. M. 
Dupuy, in the lower wards, and by a young German- 
American of much judgment and zeal, Mr. Holste, 
in the German quarter, and by quite a number of 
female visitors. 



BOYS 



"PLEASE, am, MAT I HAVE A BEDf 
(A tkeloh ftvm Ufr.i 



OHAPTEE XIX. 

THE BBST BEMEDT FOB JUVENILE PAUPEBISM. 

" Am^liorer Hiomme par la terro et la terro par Hiomme." 

Bbkbtz. 

Among the lowest poor of New York, as we stated 
in a previous chapter, the influence of overcrowding 
has been incredibly debasing. When we find half a 
dozen families — as we firequently do— occupying one 
room, the old and young, men and women, boys and 
girls of all ages sleeping near each other, the result 
is inevitable. The older persons commit unnatural 
crimes ; the younger grow up with hardly a sense of 
personal dignity or purity; the girls are corrupted 
even in childhood; and the boys become naturally 
thieves, vagrants, and vicious characters. Such 
apartments are at once ^^fever-nests" and seminaries 
of vice. The inmates are weakened and diseased 
physically, and degraded spiritually. Where these 
houses abound, as formerly in the Five Points, or now 
in the First Ward, 'or near Corlear's Hook, or in the 
Seventeenth Ward near the Tenth Avenue, there is 
gradually formed a hideous society of vice and pau- 
X>erism. The men are idle and drunken, the women 
lazy, quarrelsome, and given to begging ; the children 
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see nothing but examples of dronkenness, lost, and 
idleness, and they grow up inevitably as sharpers, 
beggars, thieves, burglars, and prostitutes. Amid 
such communities of outcasts the institutions of edu- 
cation and religion are comparatively powerless. 
What is done for the childrei^ on one sacred day is 
wiped out by the influence of the week, and even daily 
instruction has immense difficulty in counteracting the 
lessons of home and parents. 

For such children of the outcast poor, a more radi- 
cal cure is needed than the usual influences of school 
and church. 

The same obstacle also appeared soon with the 
homeless lads and girls who were taken into the Lodg- 
ing-houses. Though without a home, they were often 
not legally vagrant — ^that is, they had some ostensible 
occupation, some street-trade— and no judge would 
commit them, unless a very flagrant case of vagrancy 
was made out against them. They were unwilling to 
be sent to Asylums, and, indeed, were so numerous 
that all the Asylums of the State could not contain 
them. Moreover, their care and charge in public 
institutions would have entailed expenses on the city 
so heavy, that tax-payers would not have consented to 
the burden. 

The workers, also, in this movement felt from the 
beginning that ^^ asylum-life " is not the best training 
for outcast children in preparing them for practical 
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life. In large buildings, where a multitade of children 
are gathered together, the bad cormpt the good, and 
the good are not educated in the virtues of real life. 
The machinery, too, which is so necessary in such 
large institutions, unfits a poor boy or girl for practical 
handwork. 

The founders of the Children's Aid Society early 
saw that the best of all Asylums for the outcast child, 
is the farmer^s home. 

The United States have the enormous advantage 
over all other countries, in the treatment of difficult 
questions of pauperism and reform, that they x>ossess 
a practically unlimited area of arable land. The de- 
mand for labor on this land is beyond any present 
supply. Moreover, the cultivators of the soil are in 
Ammca our most solid and intelligent class. From 
the nature of their circumstances, their laborers, 
or ^^help," must be members of their famUies, and 
share in their social tone. It is, accordingly, of the 
utmost importance to them to train up children who 
shall aid in their work, and be associates of their 
own children. A servant who is nothing but a serv- 
ant, would be, with thetn, disagreeable and inconve- 
nient. They Uke to educate their own " help.'' With 
their overflowing supply of food also, each new mouth 
in the household brings no drain on their means. 
Children are a blessing, and the mere feeding of a 
young boy or girl is not considered at alL 
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With this fortunate state of things, it was but a 
natural inference that the important movement now 
inaugurating for the benefit of the unfortunate chil- 
dren of New York should at once strike upon a plan 
of 

BMIGRATION. 

Simple and most effective as this ingenious scheme 
now seems — ^which has accomplished more in relieving 
Kew York of youthM crime and misery than all other 
charities together — at the outset it seemed as difficult 
and perplexing as does the similar cure proposed now 
in Great Britain for a more terrible condition of the 
children of the poor. 

Among other objections, it was feared that the 
farmers would not want the children for help; that, 
if they took them, the latter would be liable to ill- 
treatment, or, if well treated, would corrupt the virtu- 
ous children around them, and thus Kew York would 
be scattering seeds of vice and corruption all over the 
land. Accidents might occur to the unhappy little 
ones thus sent, bringing odium on the benevolent 
X>ersons who were dispatching them to the country. 
How were places to be found t How were the demand 
and supply for children's labor to be connected t 
How were the right employers to be selected t And^ 
when the children were placed, how were their inter- 
ests to be watched over, and acts of oppression or 
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bard dealing prevented or punished t Were they to. 
be indentured, or not f If this was the right scheme, 
why had it not been tried long ago in our cities or in 
England t 

These and innumerable similar difficulties and ob- 
jections were offered to this projected plan of reliev- 
ing the city of its youthful pauperism and suffering. 
They all fell to the ground before the confident efforts 
to carry out a well-laid scheme ; and practical experi- 
ence has justified none of them. 

To awaken the demand for these children, circu- 
lars were sent out through the city weeklies and the 
rural papers to the country districts. Hundreds of 
applications poured in at once from the farmers and 
mechanics all through the Union. At first, we made 
the effort to meet individual applications by sending 
just the kind of children wanted ; but this soon be- 
came impracticable. 

Each applicant or employer always called for ^<a 
I)erfect child," without any of the taints of earthly de- 
pravity. The girls must be pretty, good-tempered, 
not given to purloining sweetmeats, and fond of 
making fires at daylight, and with a constitutional 
love for Sunday Schools and Bible-lessons. The boys 
must be well made, of good stock, never disposed to 
steal apples or pelt cattle, using language of perfect 
propriety, and delighting in family-worship and 
prayer-meetings more than in fishing or skating par. 
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ties. These demuids, of coarse, were not always 
succesefUly complied with. Moreover, to those who 
desired the ohlldrea of "blue eyes, fair hair, and 
blond complexion," we were sure to send the dark- 
eyed and bnuette ; imd the particular virtnes wished 
for were very often precisely those that the child was 
deficient in. It was evidently altogether too much of 
a lottery for bereaved parents or benevolent employ- 
ers to receive children in that way. 

Yet, even under this incomplete plan, thrav were 
many cases like the following, which we extract &om 
0ur Journal : — 

A WAIF. 

" In Tiaitlng, dnring H»j last, oesr the docks ftt the foot of 
Tweutjr.thlrd Street, I found a bo;, about twelve jotta of age. 
Bitting on the wharf, verj ragged and wretched-looking. I asked 
him where he lived, and be made tbe answer one bears so often 
'""■ 'lieBe children — ' I don't live nowhere.' On further iuqnlr}', 
eared that bis parents bad died a few years before — that 
It took him for a while, but, being a drunken woman, had 
^h turned him away ; and for some time he bad slept in 
n Twentj-second Street, and the bogt fed him, he occasion- 
iking a sixpence with holding horses or doing an errand. 
t eaten nothing that daj, though it was afternoon. I gave 
laething to eat, and he promised to come up the next dajr 
office. 

e came up, and we had a long talk together. He was 
llj an intelligent boy, of good temperament and organl:u- 
)ut in our Christian city of New Tork he had never heard 
IB Christ I His mother, long ago, had taught him a prayer. 
«aflionally he said this in the dark nights, lying on the 
. • " • Of schools or churches, of coarse, he knew 
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nothing. We sent him to a gentleman in Delaware, who had 
wished to make the experiment of bringing up a vagrant boy of 
the citj. He thus writes at his arrival : — 

" ' The boj reached Wilmington in safety, where I fonnd him 
a few honrs after he arrived. Poor boy I He bears about him, 
or» rather, is, the unmistakable evidence of the life he has led — 
covered with vermin, almost a leper, ignorant in the extreme, 
and seeming wonder-struck almost at the voice of kindness and 
sympathy, and bewildered with the idea of possessing a ward- 
robe gotten for him. 

" ' So far as I can judge from so short an observation, I should 
think him an amiable boy, grateful for kindness shown him, 
rather timid than energetic, yet by no means deficient in intel- 
lectual capacity, and altogether such a one as, by God's help, can 
be made something of. Such as he is, or ^ay turn out to be, I 
accept the trust conferred upon me, not insensible of the respons- 
ibility I incur in thus becoming the instructor and trainer of a 
being destined to an endless life, of which that which he passes 
under my care, while but the beginning, may determine all the 
rest.' 

" In a letter six months later, he writes : — 

" ' It gives me much pleasure to be able to state that Johnny 
S— continues to grow in favor with as all. Having been re- 
claimed from his vagrant habits, which at first clung pretty close 
to him, he may now be said to be a steady and industrious boy. 

" ' I have not had occasion, since he has been under my care, 
to reprove him so often as once even, having found gentle and 
kindly admonition quite sufficient to restrain him. He is affec- 
tionate in disposition, very truthful, and remarkably free from 
the use of profane or rough language. I find less occasion to 
look after him than is usual with children of his age, in order 
to ascertain that the animals intrusted to his care are well 
attended to, etc. 

« < » ♦ ♦ Johnny is now a very good speller out of books, 
reads quite fairly, and will make a superior penman—an apt 
scholar, and very fond of his books. I have been his teacher 
thus far. He attends regularly a Sabbath School, of which I 
have the superintendence, and the religious services which 
follow.' " 
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The effort to place the dty-childien of the street in 
eonntry families revealed a spirit of humanity and 
kindness, throughout the mral districts, which was 
truly delightM to see. People bore with these chil- 
dren of poverty, sometimes, as they did not with their 
own. There was — and not in one or two families 
alone---a sublime spirit of patience exhibited toward 
these unfortunate little creatures, a bearing with de- 
fects and inherited evils, a forgiving over and over 
again of sins and wrongs, which showed how deep a 
hold the spirit of Christ had taken of many of our 
countrywomen. 

To receive such a letter as this elevated one's re- 
spect for human nature :-*- 

" S , Ohio, February 14, 1889. 

" I wish to add a few words to Carrie's letter, to inform joa 
of her welfare and progress. As she has said, it is now one year 
since she came to us ; and, in looking back upon the time, I feel 
that, considering ber mental deficiencies, sbe baa made as much 
progress in learning as could be expected. Her health, wbich 
was at first and for several months the greatest source of anxiety 
to us, is so much improved tbat she is, indeed, well. Her eyes 
are better; tbough ratber weak, tbey do not much interfere with 
her studies. Sbe could neitber sew nor knit wben sbe came 
here, and she can now do plain kinds of both, if it is prepared 
for her. She could not tell all the alphabet, and could spell only 
three or four words. Sbe now reads quite fluently, though some- 
times stopping at a 'hard word,' and is as good at spelling as 
many Yankee children of her age. I hope sbe has learned some 
wholesome moral truths, and she has received much religious 
instruction. Though really quite a conscientious child when she 
came, she had a habit of telling lies to screen herself from blame, 
to which she is peculiarly sensitive; but I think she has been 
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enred of this for a long time, and I place perfect confidence in 
her word and in her honestj. I succeeded in getting her fitted 
to enter one of our intermediate schools bj teaching her at home 
until the beginning of the present winter. I am obliged, on 
account of her exceeding dullness, to spend much -time in teach- 
ing her out of school, in order that she maj be able to keep up 
with her classes. But I think this has been a work worth doing, 
and I especially feel it to be so now, as I am employed in this 
retrospect. 

" I am often asked bj my friends, who think the child is little 
more than half-witted, why I do not ' send her back, and get a 
brighter one.' My answer is, that she is just the one who needs 
the care and kindness which Providence has put it into my power 
to bestow. We love her dearly ; but, if I did not, I should not 
think of sending her back to such a place as your great city. 
She is just one of those who could be imposed upon and abused, 
and perhaps may never be able to take care of herself wholly." 

Having found the defects of our fiLrst plan of emi- 
gration, we soon inaugurated another, which has since 
been followed out successfully during nearly twenty 
years of constant action. 

We formed little companies of emigrants, and, 
after thoroughly cleaning and clothing them, put them 
under a competent agent, and, first selecting a village 
where there was a call or opening for such a party, we 
dispatched them to the place. 

The farming community having been duly notified, 
there was usTially a dense crowd of people at the sta- 
tion, awaiting the arrival of the youthful travelers. 
The sight of the little company of the children of mis- 
fortune always touched the hearts of a population 
naturally generous. They were soon billeted around 
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among the citizens, and the following day a public 
meeting was called in the church or town-hall, and a 
committee appointed of leading citizens. The agent 
then addressed the assembly, stating the benevolent 
objects of the Society, and something of the history 
of the children. The sight of their worn faces was a 
most pathetic enforcement of his arguments. People 
who were childless came forward to adopt children ; 
others, who had not intended to take any into their 
families, were induced to apply for them ; and many 
who really wanted the children's labor pressed forward 
to obtain it. 

In every American community, esi>ecially in a 
Western one, there are many spare places at the table 
of life. There is no harassing '^ struggle for eadst- 
ence." They have enough for themselves and the 
stranger too. Kot, perhaps, thinking of it before, yet, 
the orphan being placed in their presence without 
Mends or home, they gladly welcome and train him. 
The committee decide on the applications. Sometimes 
there is almost a case for Solomon before them. Two 
eager mothers without children claim some little waif 
thus cast on the strand before them. Sometimes the 
family which has taken in a fine lad for the night feels 
that it cannot do without him, and yet the committee 
prefer a better home for him. And so hours of discus- 
sion and selection pass. Those who are able, pay the 
fares of the children, or otherwise make some gift to 
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the Society^ until at length the business of charity is 
finished, and a little band of young wayfarers and 
homeless rovers in the world find themselves in com- 
fortable and kind homes, with aU the boundless ad- 
vantages and opx>ortunities of the Western farmer's 
life about them. 



OHAtTBB XX. 

PBOVIDINa OOUNTBY HOMES. 
THE OPPOSinOK TO THIS BEIIBDY— ITS EFFECTS. 

This most sound and practical of charities always 
met with an intense opposition here from a certain 
class^ for bigoted reasons. The iK>or were early 
taught, even from the altar, that the whole scheme of 
emigration was one of ^' proselytizing," and that every 
child thus taken forth was made a << Protestant." 
Stories were spread, too, that these unfortunate chil- 
dren were re-named in the West, and that thus even 
brothers and sisters might meet and x>6rhaps marry! 
Others scattered the pleasant information that the 
little ones ^^ were sold as slaves," and that the agents 
enriched themselves from the transaction. 

These were the obstacles and objections among 
the poor themselves. So powerfal were these, thai it 
would often happen that a poor woman, seeing her child 
becoming ruined on the streets, and soon plainly to 
come forth as a criminal, would prefer this to a good 
home in the West ; and we would have the discourage- 
ment of beholding the lad a thief behind prison-bars, 
when a journey to the country would have saved 
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him. Most distreBsiiLg of all was, when a drunken 
mother or father followed a half-starved boy^ already 
scarred and sore with their bmtalityy and snatched 
him from one of our parties of little emigrants, all 
joyful with their new prospects, only to beat him and 
leave him on the streets. 

With a small number of the better classes there 
was also a determined opposition to this humane 
remedy. What may be called the " Asylum-interest^' 
set itself in stiff repugnance to our emigration-scheme. 
They claimed — and I presume the most obstinate 
among them still claim — that we were scattering 
poison over the country, and that we benefited neither 
the farmers nor the children. They urged that a 
restraint of a few years in an Asylum or House of De- 
tention rendered these children of poverty much more 
fit for practical life, and purified them to be good 
members of society. 

We, on the other hand, took the ground that, as 
our chUdren were not criminals, but simply destitute 
and homeless boys and girls, usually with some osten- 
sible occupation, they could not easily, on any legal 
grounds, be inclosed within Asylums; that, if they 
were, the expense of their maintenance would be 
enormous, while the cost of a temx)orary care of them 
in our Schools and Lodging-houses, and their trans- 
ferrence to the West, was only trifling — in the propor- 
tion of fifteen dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
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reckoning the latter as a year's cost for a child's sap- 
port in an Asylum. Furthermore, we held and stoutly 
maintained that an asylum-life is a bad preparation 
for practical life. The child, most of all, needs indi- 
vidual care and sympathy. In an Asylum, he is '^ Letter 
B, of Class 3,'' or « No. 2, of Cell 426,» and that is all 
that is known of him. As a poor boy, who must live 
in a small house, he ought to learn to draw his own 
water, to split his wood, kindle his fires, and light his 
candle; as an <^ institutional child^" he is lighted, 
warmed, and watered by machinery. He has a child's 
imitation, a desire to please his superiors, and readi- 
ness to be influenced by his companions. In a great 
caravansary he soon learns the external virtues which 
secure him a good bed and meal — decorum and appar- 
ent piety and discipline — ^while he practices the vices 
and unnamable habits which masses of boys of any 
class nearly always teach one another. His virtue 
seems to have an alms-house flavor ; even his vices do 
not present the frank character of a thorough street- 
boy ; he is found to lie easily, and to be very weak 
under temptation ; somewhat given to hyx)ocrisy, and 
something of a sneak. And, what is very natural, the 
longer he is in the Asylum^ the less likely he is to do weU 
in outside life. I hope I do no injustice to the unfor- 
tunate graduates of our Asylums ] but that was and 
continues to be my strong impression of the institu- 
tional effect on an ordinary street boy or girL Of 
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course there are numerous exceptional cases among 
children-— of criminality and inherited habits, and 
perverse and low organization, and premature cun- 
ning, lust, and temper, where a half-prison life may 
be the very best thing for them ; but the majority of 
criminals among children, I do not believe, are much 
worse than the children of the same class outside, and 
therefore need scarcely any different training. 

One test, which 1 used often to administer to my- 
self, as to our different systems, was to ask — and I 
request any Asylum advocate to do the same — " If 
your son were suddenly, by the death of his parents 
and relatives, to be thrown out on the streets, poor 
and homeless — as these children are— where would 
you prefer him to be placed — ^in an Asylum, or in a 
good farmer's home in the West f " 

^^ The plainest farmer's home rather than the best 
Asylum — a thousand times ! " was always my sincere 
answer. 

Our discussion waxed warm, and was useful to 
both sides. Our weak point was that, if a single boy 
or girl in a village, from a large company we had sent, 
turned out bad, there was a cry raised that " every 
New- York poor child," thus sent out, became " a thief 
or a vagabond," and for a time x>eople believed it. 

Our antagonists seized hold of this, and we imme- 
diately dispatched careful agents to collect statistics 
in the Central West, and, if possible, disprove the 
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charges. They, however, in the meantime, indiscreetly 
published their statistics, and from these it api)eared 
that only too many of the Asylum graduates committed 
offenses, and that those of the shortest terms did the 
best. The latter fact somewhat confused their line of 
attack. 

The effort of tabulating, or making statistics, in 
regard to the children dispatched by our society, soon 
appeared exceedingly difficult, mainly because these 
youthM wanderers shared the national characteristic 
of love-of-change, and, like our own servants here, 
they often left one place for another, merely for fEincy 
or variety. This was especially true of the lads or 
girls over sixteen or seventeen. The offer of better 
wages, or the attraction of a new employer, or the 
desire of " moving," continually stirred up these latter 
to migrate to another village, county, or State. 

In 1859 we made a comprehensive effort to collect 
some of these statistics in regard to our children who 
had begun their new life in the West. The following 
is an extract from our report at this time : — 

"During the last spring, the secretaiy made an extended 
joumej through the Western States, to see for himself the na- 
ture and results of this work, carried on for the last five years 
through those States, under Mr. Tracy's careful supervision. 
During that time we have scattered there several thousands of 
poor boys and girls. In this journey he visited personally, and 
heard directly of, many hundreds of these little creatures, and 
appreciated, for the first time, to the full extent, the spirit with 
-vhich the West has opened its arms to them. The effort to 
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refonn and improve these young outcasts has become a mission- 
work there. Their labor, it is true, is needed. But many a time 
a bountiful and Christian home is opened to the miserable little 
stranger, his habits are patiently corrected, faults without num- 
ber are borne with, time and money are expended on him, solely 
and entirely from the highest religious motive of a noble self- 
sacrifice for an unfortunate fellow-creature. The peculiar warm 
heartedness of the Western people, and the equality of all classes, 
give them an especial adaptation to this work, and account for 
their success. 

" * Wherever we went' (we quote from his account) ' we found 
the children sitting at the same table with the families, going to 
the school with the children, and every way treated as well as 
any other children. Some whom we had seen once in the most 
extreme misery, we beheld sitting, clothed and clean, at hospita- 
ble tables, calling the employer , father,', loved by the happy 
circle, and apparently growing up with as good hopes aud pros- 
pects as any children in the country. Others who had been in 
the city on the very line between virtue and vice, and who at 
any time might have fallen into crime, we saw pursuing indus- 
trial occupations, and gaining a good name for themselves in 
their village. Tlie observations on this journey alone would 
have rewarded years of labor for this class. The results — so far 
as we could ascertain them — were remarkable, and, unless we 
reflect on the wonderful influences possible from a Christian 
home upon a child unused to kindness, they would almost seem 
incredible. 

" ' The estimate we formed from a considerable field of ob- 
servation was, that, out of those sent to the West under 
fifteen years, not more than two per cent, turned out bad ; and, 
oven of those from fifteen to eighteen, not more than four per 
cent,' 

" The former estimate is nearly the same as one forwarded 
to us since by an intelligent clergyman of Michigan (Bev. Mr. 
Qelston, of Albion), of the result in his State. Of course, some 
of the older boys disappear entirely; some few return to the 
city ; but it may generally be assumed that we hear of the worst 
cases — that is, of those who commit criminal offenses, or who 
come under the law — ^and it is tliese whom we reckon as the 
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failures. One or two of such cases, oat of hundreds in a given 
district who are doing well, sometimes make a great noise, and 
giye a momentary impression that the work is not coming out 
well there; and there are always a few weak-minded people 
who accept such rumors without examination. Were the pro- 
portion of failures far greater than it is, the work would still 
be of advantage to the West, and a rich blessing to the city. 

" It is also remarkable, as years pass away, how few cases 
ever come to the knowledge of the Society, of ill-treatment of 
these children. The task of distributing them is carried on so 
publicly by Mr. Tracy, and in connection with such responsible 
X>ersons, that any case of positive abuse would at once be known 
and corrected by the community itself. 

" ' On this journey,' says the secretary, ' we heard of but one 
instance even of neglect. We visited the lad, and discovered 
that he had not been schooled as he should, and had sometimes 
been left alone at night in the lonely log-house. Yet this had 
roused the feelings of the whole country-side ; we removed the 
boy, amid the tears and protestations of the "father" and 
" mother," and put him in another place. As soon as we had 
left the village, he ran right back to his old place I ' 

4. * * * • • * 

"We give our evidence below, consisting of letters from 
prominent gentlemen, clergymen, bankers, farmers, judges, and 
lawyers, through the West, where the main body of these poor 
children have been placed. We think these letters, coming 
from some hundred different towns, and the evidence on our 
books from the boys themselves, establish the remarkable suc- 
cess of the work. Some of the writers speak of the children as 
thriving 'as well as any other children;' and, in some cases, 
those who have become disobedient and troublesome are said to 
have been so principally through the fault of their employers ; 
few instances, comparatively, from this four or five thousand, 
are known to have committed criminal offenses — in some States 
not more than four per cent. This is true of Michigan ; and in 
Ohio, we do not think, from all the returns we can gather, that 
the proportion is even so large as that. The agent of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Christian Union for Indiana, a gentleman of 
the highest respectability, constantly traveling through the 
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State— a State where we have placed five hundred and fifty- 
seven children — testifies that ' very few have gone back to New 
York/ and that 'he has heard of no one who has committed 
criminal offenses/ 

" The superintendent of the Chicago Reform School, one of 
the most successful and experienced men in this country in 
juvenile reform, states that his institution had never had but 
three of our children committed by the Illinois State Courts, 
though we have sent to the State two hundred and sixty-five, 
and such an institution is, of course, the place where criminal 
children of this class would at once be committed. 

" A prominent gentleman residing in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
in the neighborhood of which we have put out about one hun- 
dred and twenty, writes: ' I think it is susceptible of proof that 
no equal number of children raised .here are superior to those 
you have placed out/ Two prominent gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania, one of them a leading judge in the State, write that they 
have not known an instance of one of our children being impris- 
oned for a criminal offense, though we have sent four hundred 
and sixty-nine to this State/' 

These i]nx)ortant results were obtained in 1859, 
with but four or five thousand children settled in the 
West. We have now in various portions of our coun- 
try between twenty and twenty-four thousand who have 
been placed in homes or provided with work. 

The general results are similar. The boys and 
girls who were sent out when under fourteen are 
often heard from, and succeed remarkably well. In 
hundreds of instances, they cannot be distinguished 
from the young men and women natives in the vil- 
lages. Large numbers have farms of their own, and 
are prospering reasonably well in the world. Some 

ore in the professions, some are mechanics or shop- 
u 
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keepers; the girls are generally well married. Qnite 
a number have sent donations to the Society, and 
some have again in their torn brought up poor chil- 
dren. It was estimated that more than a thousand 
were in the national army in the civil war. With them 
the experiment of ^^ Emigration" has been an un- 
mingled blessing. With the larger boys, as we stated 
before, exact results are more difficult to attain, as 
they leave their places frequently. Some few seem to 
drift into the Western cities, and take up street-trades 
again. Very few, indeed, get back to New York. 
The great mass become honest producers on the West- 
em soil instead of burdens or pests here, and are 
absorbed into that active, busy population ; not prob- 
ably becoming saints-on-earth, but not certainly prey- 
ing on the conmiunity, or living idlers on the alms of 
the public. Many we know who have also led out 
their whole family from the house of iwverty here, 
and have made the last years of an old father or 
mother easier and more comfortable. 

The immense, practically unlimited demand by 
Western communities for the services of these chil- 
dren shows that the first-comers have at least done 
moderately well, especially as every case of crime is 
bruited over a wide country-side, and stamps the 
whole company sent with disgrace. These ca^es we 
always hear of. The lives of poor children in these 
homes seem like the annals of great States in this, that, 
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when they make no report and pass in silence, then 
we may be snre happiness and virtue are the rule. 
When they make a noise, crime and misery prevail. 
Twenty years' virtuous life in a street-boy makes no 
impression on the public. A single offense is heard 
for hundreds of miles. A theft of one lad is imputed 
to scores of others about him. 

The children are not indentured, but are free to 
leave, if ill-treated or dissatisfied; and the farmers 
can dismiss them, if they find them useless or other- 
wise unsuitable. 

This apparently loose arrangement has worked 
well, and put both sides on their good behavior. We 
have seldom had any cases brought to our attention 
of ill-treatment. The main complaint is, that the 
older lads change places often. This is an unavoid- 
able result of a prosperous condition of the laboring 
classes. The employers, however, are ingenious, and 
succeed often, by little presents of a calf, or pony, or 
lamb, or a small piece of land, in giving the child a 
X>ermanent interest in the family and the farm. 

On the whole, if the warm discussion between the 
" Asylum-interest " and the " Emigration-party " were 
ever renewed, probably both would agree (if they 
were candid) that their opponents' plan had virtues 
which they did not then see. There are some children 
so perverse, and inheriting such bad tendencies, and 
so stamped with the traits of a vagabond life, that a 
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Beformatory is the best place for them. On the other 
hand^ the nu^jority of orphan, deserted, and neglected 
boys and girls are £eu* better in a country home. The 
Asylum has its great dangers, and is very expensive. 
The Emigration-plan must be conducted with careful 
judgment, and applied, so £ar as is practicable, to 
children under, say, the age of fourteen years. Both 
plans have defects, but, of the two, the latter seems to 
us still to do the most good at the least cost. 

A great obstacle in our own particular experience 
was, as was stated before, the sux)erstitious opposition 
of the poor. This is undoubtedly cultivated by the 
priests, who seem seldom gifted with the broad spirit 
of humanity of their brethren in Europe. They ap- 
parently desire to keep the miserable masses here 
under their personal influence. 

Our action, however, in regard to these waifs, has 
always been fair and open. We know no sect or race. 
Both Catholic and Protestant homes were offered 
freely to the children. No child's creed was interfered 
with. On the committees themselves in the Western 
villages have frequently been Boman Catholics. Not- 
withstanding this, the cry of " proselytizing'' is still 
kept up among the guides of the poor against this 
most humane scheme, and continually checks our in- 
fluence for good with the younger children, and ulti- 
mately will probably diminish to a great degree the 
useful results we might accomplish in this direction. 
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The experience we have thus had. for twenty years 
in transferring such masses of poor children to rural 
districts is very instructive on the general subject of 
<^ Emigration as a cure for Pauperism." 
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"On Wednetdaj evening, with emigrant* tickets to Detroit, 
we started on the Iscmc Newton for Albany. Nine of oar company, 
who missed the boat, were sent up by the morning cars, and 
joined us in Albany, making forty-six boys and girls from New 
York, bound westward, and, to them, homeward. They were 
between the ages of seven and fifteen — ^most of them from ten 
to twelve. The majority of them orphans, dressed In uniform 
— as bright, sharp, bold, racy a crowd of little fellows as can be 
grown nowhere out of the streets of New York. The other ten 
were from New York at large — ^no number or street in particu- 
lar. Two of these had slept in nearly all the station-houses in 
the city. One, a keen*«yed American boy, was bom in Chicago 
— an orphan now, and abandoned in New York by an intemper- 
ate brother. Another, a little Qerman Jew, who had been en- 
tirely friendless for four years, and had finally found his way 
into the Newsboys' Lodging-house. Dick and Jack were broth- 
ers of Sarah O , whom we sent to Connecticut. Their 

father is Intemperate ; mother died at Bellevue Hospital three 
weeks since; and an older brother has just been sentenced to 
8ing Sing Prison. Their father, a very sensible man when 
sober, begged me to take the boys along, ' for I am sure, sir, if 
left in New York, they will come to the same bad end as their 
brother.' We took them to a shoe-shop. Little Jack made 
awkward work in trying on a pair. ' He don't know them, sir; 
there's not been a cover to his feet for three winters.' 

* Sinoe this first oxperienoe, we hare alwajB sent our children frj regular 
tnlna, In decent style. 
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** Another of the ten, whom the boys call ' Liverpool/ defies 
description. Mr. Gerry found him in the Fourth Ward, a few 
hours before we left. Really only twelve years old, but in dress 
a seedy loafer of forty. His boots. And coat, and pants would 
have held two such boys easily— filthy and ragged to the last 
thread. Under Mr. Tracy's hands, at the Lodging-house, ' Liv- 
erpool' was soon remodeled into a boy again; and when he 
came on board the boat with his new suit, I did not know him. 
His story interested us all, and was told with a quiet, sad reserve, 
that made us believe him truthful. A friendless orphan In the 
streets of Liverpool, he heard of America, and determined to 
come, and after long search found a captain who shipped him as 
cabin-boy. Landed in New York, ' Liverpool' found his street 
condition somewhat bettered. Here he got occasional odd jobs 
about the dock's, found a pretty tight box to sleep in, and now 
and then the sailors gave him a cast-off garment, which he 
wrapped and tied about him, till he looked like a walking rag- 
bundle when Mr. G. found him. 

"As we steamad off from the wharf, the boys gave three 
cheers for New York, and three more for 'Michigan.' All 
seemed as careless at leaving home forever, as if they were on 
a target excursion to Hobokcn. 

" We had a steerage passage, and after the cracker-box and gin- 
ger-bread had passed around, the boys sat down in the gang-way 
and began to sing. Their full chorus attracted the attention of 
the passengers, who gathered about, and soon the captain sent 
for us to come to the upper saloon. There the boys sang and 
talked, each one telling his own story separately, as he was 
taken aside, till ten o'clock, when Captain S. gave them all 
berths in the cabin; meanwhile, a lady from Rochester had 
selected a little boy for her sister, and Mr. B., a merchant from 
Illinois, had made arrangements to take 'Liverpool' for his 
store. I afterwards met Mr. B. in Buffalo, and he said ho would 
not part with the boy for any consideration; and I thought 
then that to take such a boy from such a condition, and put 
him into such hands, was worth the whole trip. 

" At Albany wo found the emigrant train did not go out till 
noon, and it became a question what to do with the children for 
the intervening six hours. There was danger that Albany street- 
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hojB might entice them off, or th&t some might be tired of the 
journey, and hide away, in order to return. When they were 
gathered on the wharf, we told them that tee were gfoing to 
Michigan, and if any of them would like to go along, they must 
he on hand for the cars. This was enough. They hardly ven- 
tured out of sight. The Albany boys tried hard to coax some of 
them away ; but ours turned the tables upon them, told them 
of Michigan, and when we were about ready to start, several of 
them came up bringing a stranger with them. There was no 
mistaking the long, thick, matted hair, unwashed face, the 
badger coat, and double pants flowing in the wind— « regular 
' snoozer.' 

" * Here's a boy what wants to go to Michl^n, sir ; can't you 
take him with us ? ' 

"'But, do you know himf Can you recommend him as a 
suitable boy to belong to our company I ' No ; they didn't know 
his name even. ' Only he's as hard-up as any of us. He's no 
father or mother, and nobody to live with, and he sleeps out o* 
nights.' The boy pleads for himself. He would like to go and 
be a farmer — and to live in the country — will go anywhere I 
send him — and do well if he can have ihe chance. 

" Our number is full — ^purse scant — ^it may be difficult to find 
him a home. But there is no resisting the appeal of the boys, 
and the importunate face of the young vagrant. Perhaps he 
will do well ; at any rate, we must try him. If left to float here 
a few months longer, his end is certain. ' Do you think I can 
go, sir?' 'Yes, John, if you will have your face washed and 
hair combed within half an hour.' Under a brisk scrubbing, his 
face lights up several shades; but the twisted, tangled hair, 
matted for years, will not yield to any amount of washing and 
pulling — barbers' shears are the only remedy. 

" So a new volunteer is added to our regiment. Here is his 
enrollment : — 

"*John , American — Protestant — 13 years— Orphan-^Par- 

ents died in R , Maine — A " snoozer "for four years — Most of the 

time in New York, imth an occasional visit to Albany and Troy, 
** token times go hard** — InteUigent — Black, sharp eye — Hopeful.* 

"As we marched, two deep, round the State House to the 
depot, John received many a recognition from the ' outsiders/ 
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among whom he Boems to be a general favorite, and they call 
oat after him, ' Good-by, Smack/ with a half-sad, half-sly nod, 
as if in doubt whether he was playing some new game, or were 
really going to leave them and try an honest life. 

" At the depot we worked oar way throagh the Babel of at 
least one thousand Germans, Irish, Italians, and Norwegians, with 
whom nothing goes right ; every one insists that he is in the 
wrong car — ^that his baggage has received the wrong mark — ^that 
Chicago is in this dlfection, and the cars are on the wrong track ; 
in short, they are agreed upon nothing except in the opinion 
that this is a ' bad coanthry, and it's good lack to the soul who 
sees the end on't/ The conductor, a red-faced, middle-aged 
man, promises to give us a separate car ; but, while he whispers 
and negotiates with two Dutch g^rls, who are traveling without 
a protector, the motley mass rush into the cars, and we are finally 
pushed into one already full — some standing, a part sitting in 
laps, and sone on the floor under the benches — crowded to suf- 
focation, in a freight-car without windows — rough benches for 
seats, and no back — no ventilation except through the sliding- 
doors, where the little chaps are in constant danger of falling 
through. There were scenes that afternoon and night which it 
would not do to reveal. Irishmen passed around bad whisky 
and sang bawdy songs; Dutch men and women smoked and 
sang, and grunted and cursed ; babies squalled and nursed, and 
left no baby duties undone. 

" Night came on, and we were told that 'passengers furnish 
their own lights!' For this we were unprepared, and so we 
tried to endure darkness, which never before seemed half so 
thick as in that stifled car, though it was relieved here and 
and there for a few minutes by a lighted pipe. One Dutchman 
in the comer kept up a constant fir^; and when we told him we 
were choking with smq^e, he only answered with a complacent 
grunt and a fresh supply of the weed. The fellow seemed to 
puff when he was fairly asleep, and the curls were lifting 
beautifully above the bowl, when smash against the car went 
the pipe in a dozen pieces I No one knew the cause, except, 
perhaps, the boy behind me, who had begged an apple a few 
minutes before. 

" At Utica we dropped our fellow-passengers from GermMiyr 
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and, thus partially relieved, spent the rest of the night in toler> 
able comfort. 

" In the morning, we were in the yicinitjr of Rochester, and 
you can hardly imagine the delight of the children as they 
looked, many of them for the first time, upon country scenery. 
Each one must see everything we passed, find its name, and 
make his own comments. ' What's that, mister ? ' 'A corn- 
field.' ' Oh, yes ; them's what makes buckwheaters.' ' Look at 
them cows (oxen plowing) ; my mother us^ to milk cows.' As 
we whirled through orchards loaded with large, red apples, 
their enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch. It was difficult to 
keep them within doors. Arms stretched out, hats swinging, 
eyes swimming, mouths watering, and all screaming — * Oh ! oh I 
j jist look at 'em I Mister, be they any sich in Michigan .' Then 
I'm in for that place — three cheers for Michigan / ' We had been 
riding in comparative quiet for nearly an hour, when all at once 
the greatest excitement broke out. We were passing a corn- 
field spread over with ripe yellow pumpkins. * Oh ! yonder 1 
look 1 Just look at 'em I ' and in an instant the same exclamation 
was echoed from forty-seven mouths. ' Jist look at 'em ! What 
a ^eap of mushmiUons ! ' ' Mister, do they make mushmillona 
in Michi^a/i.'' ' Ah, fellers, aiat that the country tho' — won't 
we have nice things to eat ? ' ' Yes, and won't we «c^ some, too ? ' 
* Hip I hip I boys ; three cheers for Michigan / ' 

" At Bufiklo we received great kindness from Mr. Harrison, 
the freight-agent and this was by no means his first service to 
the Children's Aid Society. Several boys and girls whom we 
have sent West have received the kindest attention at his hands. 
I am sure Mr. H.'s fireside must be a happy spot. Also Mr. 
Noble, agent for the Mich. C. R. R., gave me a letter of intro- 
duction, which was of great, service on the way. 

" We were in Bufiklo nine hours, and the boys had tho liberty 
of the town, but were all on board the boat in season. We went 
down to our place, the steerage cabin, and no one but an emi- 
grant on a lake-boat can understand the night we spent. The 
berths are covered with a coarse mattress, used by a thousand 
different passengers, and never changed till they are filled with 
stench and vermin. The emigrants spend the night in washing, 
smoking, drinking, singing, sleep, and licentiousness. It was 
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the last night in the freight-car repeated, with the addition of a 
touch of seorsickness, and of the stamping, neighing, and bleat- 
ing of a hundred horses and sheep over our heads, and the 
effluvia of their filth pouring through the open gangway. But 
we survived the night ; Iww had better not Jbe detailed. In the 
morning we got outside upon the boxes, and enjoyed the beautiful 
day. The boys were in good spirits, sung songs, told New York 
yams, and made friends generally among the passengers. Occa- 
sionally, some one more knowing than wise would attempt to 
poke fun at them, whereupon the boys would ' pitch in,' and 
open such a sluice of Bowery slang as made Mr. Would-be-funny 
beat a retreat in double-quick time. No one attempted that 
game twice. During the day the clerk discovered that three 
baskets of peaches were missing, all except the baskets. None 
of the boys had been detected with the fruit, but I afterwards 
found they had eaten it. 

" Landed in Detroit at ten o'clock, Saturday night, and took a 

first-class passenger-car on Mich. C. R. R., and reached D c, 

a ' smart little town,' in S. W. Michigan, three o'clock Sunday 
morning. The depot-master, who seldom receives more than 
three passengers from a train, was utterly confounded at the crowd 
of little ones poured out upon the platform, and at first refused 
to let us stay till morning ; but, after a deal of explanation, he 
consented, with apparent misgiving, and the boys spread them- 
selves on the floor to sleep. At day-break they began to 
inquire, 'Where be we?' and, finding that they were really 
in Michigan, scattered in all directions, each one for himself, and 
in less than five minutes there was not a boy in sight of the 
depot. When I had negotiated for our stay at the American 
House (!) and had breakfast nearly ready, they began to straggle 
back from every quarter, each boy loaded down — caps, shoes, 
coat-sleeves, and shirts full of every green thing they could lay 
hands upon — apples, ears of com, peaches, pieces of pumpkins, 
etc. ' Look at the Michi^a/i filberts 1 ' cried a little fellow, run- 
ning up, holding with both hands upon his shirt bosom, which 
was bursting out with acorns. Little Mag (and she is one of the 
prettiest, sweetest little things you ever set eyes ui)on), brought 
in a ' nosegay,' which she insisted upon sticking in my coat — a 
mnllen-stock and corn-leaf, twisted with grass 1 
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" Several of the boys had had a swim in the creek, though it 
was a pretty cold morning. At the breakfast-table the question 
was discussed, how wo should spend the Sabbath. The bojs evi- 
dently wanted to continue their explorations ; but when asked 
if it would not be best to go to church, there were no hands 
down, and some proposed to go to Sunday School, and ' boys' 
meeting, too.' 

" The children had clean and happy faces, but no change of 
clothes, and those they wore were badly soiled and torn by the 
emigrant passage. You can imagine the appearance of our 
'ragged regiment,' as we filed into the Presbyterian church 
(which, by the way, was a school-house), and appropriated our 
full share of the seats. The 'natives' could not be satisfied 
with staring, as they came to the door and filled up the vacant 
part of the house. The pastor was late, and we ' occupied the 
time' in singing. Those sweet Sabbath School songs never 
sounded so sweetly before. Their favorite hymn was, ' Come, 
ye sinners, poor and needy,' and they rolled it out with a relish. 
It was a touching sight, and pocket-handkerchiefs were used 
quite freely among the audience. 

" At the close of the sermon the people were informed of the 
object of the Children's Aid Society. It met with the cordial 
approbation of all present, and several promised to take chil- 
dren. I was announced to preach in the afternoon ; but, on return- 
ing to the tavern, I found that my smallest boy had been missing 
since day-break, and that he was last seen upon the high bridge 
over the creek, a little out of the village. So we spent the 
afternoon in hunting, instead of going to church. (Not an un- 
common practice here, by the way.) 

" We dove in the creek and searched through the woods, but 
little Oeorge (six years old) was not to be found ; and when the 
boys came home to supper there was a shade of sadness on their 
faces, and they spoke in softer tones of the lost playmate. But 
the saddest was George's brother, one year older. They were 
two orphans — all alone in the world. Peter stood up at the 
table, but when he saw his brother's place at his side vacant, he 
burst out in uncontrollable sobbing. After supper ho seemed to 
forget his loss, till he lay down on the floor at night, and there 
was the vacant spot again, and his little heart flowed over with 
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grief. Just so again when he awoke in the morning, and at 
breakfast and dinner. 

" Monday morning the bojs held themselves in readiness to 
receive applications from the farmers. They would watch at 
all directions, scanning closely every wagon that came in sight, 
and deciding from the appearance of the driver and the horses, 
more often from the latter, whether they ' would go in for that 
farmer.' 

" There seems to be a general dearth of boys, and still greater 
of girls, in all this section, and before night I had applications 
for fifteen of my children, the applicants bringing recommenda- 
tions from their pastor and the justice of peace. 

"There was a rivalry among the boys to see which first 
could get a home in the country, and before Saturday they were 
all gone. Rev. Mr. O. took several home with him ; and nine of 
the smallest I accompanied to Chicago, and sent to Mr. Town- 
send, Iowa City. Nearly all the others found homes in Cass 
County, and I had a dozen applications for more. A few of the 
boys are bound to trades, but the most insisted upon being 
farmers, and learning to drive horses. They are to receive a 
good common-school education, and one hundred dollars when 
twenty-one. I have great hopes for the majority of them. 
' Mag ' is adopted by a wealthy Christian farmer. ' Smack,' the 
privateer from Albany, has a good home in a Quaker settle- 
ment. The two brothers, Dick and Jack, were taken by an ex- 
cellent man and his son, living on adjacent farms The Qerman 
boy from the ' Lodging-house ' lives with a physician in D . 

" Several of the boys came in to see me, and tell their experi- 
ence in learning to farm. One of them was sure he knew 
how to milk, and being furnished with a pail, was told to take 
his choice of the cows in the yard. He sprang for a two-year- 
old steer, caught him by the horns, and called for a ' line to make 
him fast.' None seemed discontented but one, who ran away 
from a tinner, because he wanted to be a farmer. 

" But I must tell you ol the lost boy. No tidings were heard 
of him up to Monday noon, when the citizens rallied and scoured 
the woods for miles around ; but the search was fruitless, and 
Peter lay down that night sobbing, and with his arms stretched 
out, just as he used to throw them round his brother. 
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About ten o'clock a man knocked at the door, and cried out« 
' Here is the lost boj ! ' Peter heard him, and the two brothers 
met on the stairs, and before we oauld ask where he had been, 
Peter had Qeorge in his place by his side on the floor. Thej 
have gone to live together in Iowa. 

" On the whole, the first experiment of sending children West 
is a very happy one, and I am sare there are places enough with 
good families in Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, to give 
every poor boy and girl in New York a permanent home. The 
only difficulty is to bring the children to the homes. 

" E. P. Smith." 



A LATEB PABTY TO THB WBST. 

1' ' Jaituary, 1868. 
" ' Dbar Sir — It will, perhaps, be interesting for you to 
know some facts connected with the disposal of my party at the 
West. We numbered thirty-two in all : two babies — one a fine 
little fellow one year old, and the other twenty-one years old, 
but, nevertheless, the greatest babe in the company. Just be- 
fore I reached Chicago, I was surprised to find that my party 
numbered only about twenty, instead of thirty-two. I went 
into the forward car- You may imagine my surprise to find my 

large babe, W D , playing upon a concertina, and M 

H , alias M B , footing it down as only a clog-dancer, 

and one well acquainted with his business at that, could do, 
while eight or ten boys, and perhaps as many brakesmen and 
baggagemen, stood looking on, evidently greatly amused. It 
was plain to see that I was an unwelcome visitor. Order was 
at once restored, and the boys went back and took their seats. 

As we neared A , a gentleman by the name of L came to 

me, and, after making some inquiries, said : " I wish you would 

let me take that boy," pointing to Q A , a little fellow 

about eight years old. I told him we never allowed a child to 
go to a home from the train, as we had a committee appointed 
in A , to whom application must be made. I promised, how- 
ever, that I would keep the boy for him until Monday and if he 
came, bringing satisfactory recommendations, he should have 
him. He said if money was any inducement, he would^ve me 
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tlioa'sand dollars would not be an indacement withoal the 
recommendation. The little fellow was r^Uy the most remark- 
hie child I ever saw, so amiable and intelligent, and jet so good- 
looking. When I reached A , I had not been out of the cars 

five minutes when a gentleman went to G , and placing his 

hand on his shoulder, said, " This is the little man I want.'' I 
told him he had been engaged already. We passed through the 
crowd at the depot, and finally reached the hotel. We had been 

there but a short time when I had another application for G . 

The first applicant came up also, and asserted his claim ; said 

that, if L did not come and get the boj, he had the first 

right to him. L did not come, and I had some difficulty to 
settle the matter between the two applicants. Didn't know but 
I should have to resort to Solomon's plan, and divide the boy, 
bat determined to let him go to the best home. 

•' * Matters went off very pleasantly the first day. I found 
good homes for some ten or twelve boys ; but, in the evening, I 
missed the boys from the hotel, and, in looking for them, was 
attracted to a saloon by the dulcet tones of my babe's concertina, 

and entered. D was playing, and two of the boys were 

delighting the audience with a comic Irish song. All the row- 
dies and rum-drinkers in the town seemed to have turned out to 
meet them. I stepped inside of the door, and, with arms folded, 
stood looking very intently at them, without uttering a word. 
First the music ceased, then the singing, and one by one the 
boys slunk out of the room, until I was left alone with the rab- 
ble. It was rather amusing to hear their exclamations of sur- 
prise. " Halloo I what's up ? " " What's broke loose now ? " I 
went to the hotel, found the boy& there, and a more humble set 
I never saw. I gave them a lecture about a yard long, and pro- 
fessed to feel very much hurt at the idea of finding a boy who 
came out with me, in a rum-shop. I gave them to understand 
what I should expect of them in future, and ended by having 
the door opened and extending an invitation to leave to those 
boys who thought they could do better for themselves than I 
should do for them. As no disposition to leave manifested 
itself, I then put the question to vote whether they would 
remain with me ifiid do just as I wished, or go and look out for 
themselves. Every hand went up, and some of the boys ex* 
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twenty-five dollars if I would let him have the hoy. I said five 

pressed themselves very sorry for what they had done. W 

D left a day or two after, taking the concertina with him, 

which I afterward learned belonged to another boy. The most 
of my trouble seemed to take wing and fly away with him. He 
was the scapegoat of the party. 

" ' Illinois is a beautiful farming country. All the farmers 
seem to be wealthy. The large boys, with two exceptions, were 
placed upon farms. Quite a number of boys came back to the 
hotel to say good-by, and thank me for bringing them out. I 
will note a few of the most interesting cases : John Mahoney, 

age 16, with Mr. J T (farmer) ; came in town Sunday to 

show me a fine mule his employer had given him. J C , 

age 14, went with Mrs. D , who has a farm ; came in to tell 

me how well pleased he is with his place ; says he will work the 

farm as soon as he is able, and get half the profits. D 

M , age 17, went with A H. B (farmer) ; came back 

to tell me his employer had given him a pig, and a small plot of 

ground to work for himself. J S , age 17, went with 

J B— ; saw him after the boy had been with him three or 

four days ; he likes him very much, and has given him a Cana- 
dian pony, with saddle and bridle. I might mention other 
cases, but I know the above to be facts. 

'"The boys met with a great deal of sympathy. One old 
gentleman came in just for the purpose of seeing a little boy 
who had lost an eye, and was a brother to a boy his son had 
taken. When I told the little fellow that the gentleman lived 
near the man who had taken his brother, he climbed up on his 
knee, and putting his arms arqiind his neck, said : " I want to go 
home with you, and be your boy ; I want to see my brother." 
The old gentleman wept, and wiping the tears from his eyes, 
said : " This is more than I can stand ; I will take this boy home 
with me." He is a wealthy farmer and a good man, and I am 
sure will love the little fellow very much, for he is a very inter- 
esting child. Yours, 

"'C. R. Fry.*" 



" This letter is from a farmer — a deaf-mute— who has a desti- 
tute deaf-mute lad placed with him : — 
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H , Ind., March 5, ISCO. 



'My Deab Sm — ^I received jour kind letter some days ago. 
It has given me great pleasure to hear that you had arrived at 
jour home. I got a report from you. The first of the time 

when you left D , he cried and stamped on the floor hy the 

door, but I took him to show him the horses ; I told him when 
he will be a big man I would give him a horse. Then he quit 
crying, and he began to learn A, B, C, on that day when you 

left here. Now D is doing very well, and plays the most of 

anything ; he likes to stay here very well ; he can learn about 
dog and cat. I am willing to take care of him over twenty-one 
years old, if he stays here as long as he ever gets to be twenty- 
one years old ; then I will give him a horse, money, clothes, 

school, etc. Last Saturday, D rode on my colt himself; the 

oolt is very gentle ; on advice, he got off the colt ; he petted the 
oolt the most of time ; he likes to play with the young colt. He 
likes to stay with me, and he said he don't like to go back where 
you are. He gathers chips and fetches wood in the stove, and 
is willing to do all his work directly. I wonder that he bold 
boy and mock some neighbors. 

" ' Yours truly, friend, 

" ' L. P. W. 

" ' Write a letter to me immediately and let me know. He 
likes to go about with me, but not when it is very cold ; I send 
him to stay in the house, out of the cold. When it is warm day, 
he likes to go about with me. Sometimes he goes to town. He 
pets the colt every day ; sometimes he waters the colt and feed 
some com himself.' " 



THE HITNGBY BOY IK A HOME. 

" In our first Report there was an account of a little boy, 
whom our visitor. Rev. Mr. Smith, found under a cart in the 
street, gpiawing a bone which he had picked up for his break- 
fast. He had a good-natured little face, and a fine, dark eye. 
Mr. S. felt for him, and said, ' Where do you live, my boy f ' 
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' Ikm*t live nowhere.* * But, where do jou stay ? ' He said a 
woman had taken him in, in Thirteenth Street, and that he slept 
in one corner of her room. His mother had left him, and 'lived 
all about, doin' washin'.' Mr. Smith went around with him to 
the place, and found a poor, kind woman, who had only a bare 
room and just enough to live, and yet had sheltered and fed the 
wretched little creature. ' She was the poorest creature in New 
York,' she said, * but somehow everything that was poor always 
came to her. and while God gave her anything, she meant to 
share it with those who were poorer than she.' The boy was 
sent to Pennsylvania, and the following is the letter from his 
mistress, or rather friend, to the poor mother here. It speaks 
for itself. May God bless the kind mother's heart, which has 
taken in thus the outcast child I 



u t 



H , Pekn., Dec. 8, 1856. 

' Mr. Q : I have but a moment to write this morning. 

You wish to know how Johnny, as you call him, gets along. 
We do not know him by that name. Having a William and a 
John before he came here, we have given him the name of Fred- 
erick ; he is generally called Freddy. He is well, and has been, 
since I last wrote to you. He is a very healthy boy, not having 
been sick a day since he came here. His feet trouble him at 
times very much ; they are so tender that he is obliged to wear 
stockings and shoes all the year. Wo do not expect his feet will 
ever bear the cold, as they were so badly frozen while on the 
way from the city here. But do not imagine that he suffers 
much, for he does not. When his boots or shoes are new, he 
complains a good deal ; but after a little he gets along without 
scarcely noticing it. To-day our winter's school commences. 
Samuel, Freddy, and Emily will attend ; and I hope Freddy will 
be able to write to you when the school closes. He learns to 
write very easy, and will, with little pains, make a good pen- 
man. He is an excellent speller — scarcely ever spells a word 
wrong — ^but he is not a good reader ; but we think he will be, as 
we call him ambitious and persevering, and he is unwilling to 
be behind boys of his age. Do you ask if he is a good boy ? I can 
assure you he has the name of a good boy throughout the neigh- 
borhood ; and wherever he is known, his kind, obliging manners 
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make bim manj friends. Again, do you inquire if he is beloved 
at home ? I will unhesitatingly say that we surely love him as 
our own ; and we have had visitors here for a number of days 
without once thinking that he was not our own child. 

" ' I wish you could see the children as they start for school 
this morning. Fred, with his black plush cap, green tunic 
black vest, gray pants, striped mittens, and his new comforter, 
which he bought with his own money. Samuel carries the din- 
ner-pail this morning ; it is filled with bread and butter, apple 
pie, and gingerbread ; and Fred has his slate, reader, spelling- 
book, and Testament — and he has not forgotten to go down to 
the cellar and fill his pockets with apples. 

" ' I am not very well, and I make bad work of writing. I 
am afraid you will not find out what I have written. 

" ' Fred often speaks of you, and of his dear sister Jane. He 
wants you to tell Mr. Brace how you get along, and get him to 
write to us all about it. 

" * With desire for your welfare, 

" ' I subscribe myself your friend, 

" ' Sally L .' " 

THE PBISOK-BOY. 

" The boy of whom this is written was taken from one of the 
City Prisons ; — 

" ' H , Oct. 12, 1855. 

" ' Dbab Sir— Yours, making inquiries about F. C, was duly 
received. His health has been generally good and so far as his 
behavior Is concerned, it has been as good as could have been 
expected from the history he has given us of himself, previous 
to his coming to live with us. We soon learned that very little 
dependence could be placed on his truthfulness or honesty ; in 
fact, he was a fair specimen of New York juvenile vagrancy. 
He has wanted a close supervision, and we have endeavored to 
correct what was wrong, and to inculcate better things, and, we 
think, with some success. He has learned to read and spell very 
well ; besides these, he has attended to writing and arithmetic, 
and has made some improvement in them. The first winter 
that he came to live with us, we did not think it best to send 
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liim to oar Pablic School, bat kept liiin under oar own x>erBonal 
instraction. The last winter he attended our Pablic School fi^e 
and a half months. He has been in oar Sabbath School from 
the time he first came, and has asaallj had his lessons well. 
He has, from the first, been glad to attend all religious meetings, 
and we think that his moral perception of things has much im- 
proved, and we can bat hope that, with proper attention, he may 
grow ap to be a useful and respectable man. He seemed qoite 
satisfied with his home. 

" ' Yours, most respectfully, 

"'C. S.B.'" 



" This, again, is about a poor friendless little girl, sent to a 
good family in old Ck>nnecticut : — 

" ' N , Ct., Oct. 11, 1856. 

" ' Mr. Macy : 

" ' Dear Sir— With regard to Sarah, I would say that she is a 
very good girl, and Is also useful to us, and, I think, fitting her- 
self to be useful to herself at a future day. 

" ' She has now been with us about two and a half years, and 
has become a part of our family ; and we should feel very sorry 
to part with her. She attended school last winter at the N. 
Union High School, which affords advantages equal to any school 
in the country. She made much improvement in her studies, 
and at the end of the winter term a public examination was 
held at the school, and Mr. B., the Principal, stated, in presence 
of more than three hundred persons, that Sarah G. lived in my 
family, and was taken by me from the ** Children's Aid Society," 
of New York ; and stated, also, that when she commenced to go 
to school, she was unable to read a word, and wished them to 
notice the improvement that had been made in her case. The 
audience seemed to be surprised that she had been able to 
accomplish so much in so short a time. 

*' * She also attends Sabbath School very regularly, and gets 
her lessons -very perfectly, and appears to take great delight in 
doing so. I think she has improved in many respects. She 
speaks, occasionally of the way in which she used to live in 
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New York, and of the manner in whicli she was treated hj her 
parents, when they were alive, and says she can never be thank- 
ful enoagh to the kind friends, who, being connected with the 
Children's Aid Society, sought her out, and provided her with a 
comfortable home in the country, far removed from the tempta- 
tions, and vices, and miseries of a city like New York. I would 
say that she has not been to school the past summer, and tha« 
she had made little progress in penmanship during her attend 
ance last winter, and that she is not now able to write you her 
self, but I think will be able to do so when you wish to hear 
from her again. 

" ' Bespectf uUy yours, 

" ' Wm. K. L.' " 



FBOK THE GITTTEB TO THE COLLEGE. 



t4 



Yalb College, New Rayks, Oct. 11, 1871. 
Rev. C. L. Brace, Secretary Children's Aid Society: 

Dear Sir — I shall endeavor in this letter to give you a brief 
sketch of my life, as it is your request that I should. 

" I cannot si>eak of my parents with any certainty at all. I 

recollect having an aunt by the name of Julia B . She had 

me in charge for some time, and made known some things to me 
of which I have a faint remembrance. She married a gentleman 
in Boston, and left me to shift for myself in the streets of your 
dty. I could not have been more than seven or eight years of 
age at this time. She is greatly to be excused for this act, since 
I was a very bad boy, having an abundance of self-will. 

" At this period I became a vagrant, roaming overall parts of 
the city. I would often pick up a meal at the markets or at the 
docks, where they were unloading fruit. At a late hour in the 
night I would find a resting-place in some box or hogshead, or in 
some dark hole under a staircase. 

" The boys that I iell in company with would steal and swear, 
and of course I contracted those habits too. I hfebve a distinct 
recollection of stealing up upon houses to tear the lead from 
around the chimneys, and then take it privily away to some 
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jonk-aliop, as they call it; witli the proceeds I would bay a 
ticl^et for the pit in the Chatham-«treet Theatre, and something 
to eat with the remainder. This is the manner in which I was 
drifting oat in the stream of life, when some kind person from 
yoar Society persuaded me to go to Randall's Island. I remained 
at this place two years. Sometime in July, 1859, one of your 
agents came there and asked how many boys who had no 
parents would love to have nice hwnes in the West, where 
they could drive horses and oxen, and have as many apples and 
melons as they should wish. I happened to be one of the many 
who responded in the affirmative. 

" On the 4th of August twenty-one of us had homes procured 

for ^us at N , Ind. A lawyer from T , who chanced 

to be engaged in court matters, was at N at the time. He 

desired to take a boy home with him, and I was the one assigned 
him. He owns a farm of two hundred acres lying close to town. 
Care was taken that I should be occupied there and not in town. 
I was always treated as one of the family. In sickness I was 
ever cared for by prompt attention. In winter I was sent to the 
Public School. The family room was a good school to me, for 
there I found the daily papers and a fair library. 

" After a period of several years I taught a Public School in a 

little log cabin about nine miles from T . There I felt that 

every man ought to be a good man, especially if he is to instruct 
little children. 

" Though I had my pupils read the Bible, yet I could not 
openly ask God's blessing on the efforts of the day. Shprtly 
after I united myself with the Church. I always had attended 

Sabbath School at T . Mr. Q placed me in one the 

first Sabbath. 1 never doubted the teachings of the Scriptures. 
Soon my pastor presented the claims of the ministry. I thought 
about it for some time, for my ambition was tending strongly 
toward the legal profession. The more I reflected the more I 
felt how good God had been to me all my life, and that if I had 
any ability for laboring in His harvest. He was surely entitled 
to it. 

" I had accumulated some property on the farm in the shape 
of a hors a yoke of oxen, etc., amounting in all to some $300. 
These I turned into cash, and left for a preparatory school. Thia 
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course that I had entered upon did not meet with Mr. G *b 

heartj approbation. At the academy I found kind instructors 
and sympathizing friends. I remained there three years, relying 
greatly on my own efforts for support. After entering the class 
of ' 74 ' last year, I was enabled to go through with it by the 
kindness of a few citizens here. 

** I have now resumed my duties as a Sophomore, in faith in 
Him who has ever been my best friend. If I can prepare myself 
for acting well my part in life by going through the college cur- 
riculum, I shall be satisfied. 

" I shall ever acknowledge with gratitude that the Children's 
Aid Society has been the instrument of my elevation. 

" To be taken from the gutters of New York city and placed 
in a college is almost a miracle. 

" I am not an exception either. Wm. F , who was taken 

West during the war, in a letter received from W College, 

dated Oct. 7, writes thus : ' I have heard that you were studying 
for the ministry, so am I. I have a long time yet before I enter 
the field, but I am young and at the right age to begin.' My 
prayer is that the Society may be amplified to greater useful- 
ness. Tours very truly, 

"John G. B." 



OKCB A NEW YORK PAUPEB, NOW A WESTEBN FABMER 

— , Mich., Oct. 26, 1871. 



f< 



" Mr. J. Mact : 

" Dear 8ir~l received your very kind and welcome letter a 
few days since, and I assure you that I felt very much rejoiced 
to know that you felt that same interest in hearing and knowing 
how your Western boys and girls get along, as you have expressed 
in former times. 

" In your letter yon spoke of the time you accompanied our 
company of boys to the West as not seeming so long to you as it 
really was. For my own part, if I could not look to the very 
many pleasant scenes that it has been my privilege to enjoy 
while I have been in the West, I do not think it would seem so 
long to me since we all marched two and two for the boat up the 
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Hadfion River on oar route for Michigan. There were some 
among as who shed a few tears as we were leaving the cit j, as we 
all expected, for the last time. Bat as we sped on and saw new 
sights, we "^erjr willingly forgot the city with all its dusty atmos- 
phere and temptations and wickedness, for the country all around 
us was clothed in its richest foliage ; the birds were singing their 
sweetest songs, and all nature seemed praising our Heavenly 
Father in high notes of joy. 

" In the midst of this enchantment we were introduced to the 

farmers in the vicinity of A , and then and there we many 

of us separated to go home with those kind friends, and mould 
the character of our future life. 

" For my own part, I was more than fortunate, for I secured a 
home with a good man and every comfort of life I enjoyed. I 
had the benefit of good schools until I was nearly of age, and 
when I became of age a substantial present of eighty acres of 
good farming land, worth fifty dollars per acre, was given me, 
and thus I commenced life. Once a New York pauper, now 
a Western farmer. If these lines should chance to meet the 
eyes of any boy or girl in your Society, I would say to them, 
don't delay, but go to the West and there seek your home and 
fortune. You may have some trials and temptations to over- 
come, but our lives seem happier when we know that we have 
done our duties and have done the will of our Heavenly Father, 
who has kindly cared for us all through our lives. 

" Last winter it was my privilege to be with you all through 
the Christmas festivities, and it did my soul good to return and 
enjoy Christmas with you after an absence of nearly fifteen 
years. I met you there as I also did at the Newsboys' Lodging- 
house. Those were times of rejoicing to me to see the wicked- 
ness we escaped by not staying at large in your city. When I 
returned home I brought with me a girl of eleven years of age, 
and intend to do as well by her as my circumstances will allow. 
1 have been married nearly three years, and by God's grace 
assisting us we intend to meet you all on the other shore. I 
have written you a very long letter, but I will now close. I 
shall be pleased to hear from you again at any time when you 
feel at liberty to write. Hoping to hear from you soon again, 
I remain trulyyourfriend, C. H. J " 
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EMIGRATION. 

With reference to the cost of this method of 
charity, we have usually estimated the net exx)eiises 
of the agent, his salary, the railroad fares, food and 
clothing for the child, as averaging fifteen dollars 
per head for each child sent. Whenever practicable, 
the agent collects from the employers the railroad 
expenses, and otherwise obtains gifts from benevolent 
persons ; so that, frequently, our collections and '^ re- 
turned fEU-es" in this way have amounted to $6,000 
or $8,000 i)er annum. These gifts, however, are be- 
coming less and less, and will probably eventually 
cease altogether; the farmer feeling that he has 
done his fair share in receiving and training the child. 

We are continually forced, also, towards the 
newer and more distant States, where labor is more 
in demand, and the temper of the x>opulation is more 
generous^ so that the average expense of the aid thus 
given will in the fritnre be greater for each boy or girl 
relieved. 

The opposition, too, of the bigoted j^oor increases, 

undoubtedly under the influence of some of the more 

prejudiced priests, who suppose that the poor are 

thus removed from ecclesiastical influences. A 

class of children, whom we used thus to benefit, 

are now sent to the Catholic Protectory, or are 

retained in the City Alms-house on Randall's Island. 
12 
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Were onr movement allowed its fdll scope, we 
could take the place of every Orphan Asylum and 
Alms-house for pauper children in and around New 
York, and thus save the public hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and immensely benefit the children. We 
could easily '^ locate" 5,000 children per annum, from 
the ages of two years to fifteen, in good homes in the 
West, at an average net cost of fifteen dollars per 
head. 

If Professor Fawcett's objection* be urged, that 
we are thus doing for the children of the Alms-house 
I)oor, what the industrious and self-supporting poor 
cannot get done for their own children, we answer 
that we are perfectly ready to do the same for the 
outside hard-working poor; but their attachment to 
the city, their ignorance or bigotry, and their affection 
for their children, will always prevent them from 
making use of such a benefaction to any large degree. 
The poor, Uving in their own homes, seldom wish to 
send out their children in this way. We do ^^ place 
out " a certain number of such children ; but the great 
majority of our little emigrants are the ^' waifs and 
strays ^ of the streets in a large city. 

OtJB AOENTS. 

The Charity I am describing has been singularly 
fortunate in its agents; but in none more so than 

* See Fawcett on " FaapeiiBm." 
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in those who perfonned its responsible work in the 
West 

Mr. E. P. Smith, who writes the interesting 
description above, of the first expedition we sent 
to the West, has since become honorably distingoished 
by labors among the fireedmen as agent of the Chris- 
tian Commission. 

Our most successfcd agent, however, was Mr. C. C. 
Tracy, who had a certain quaintness of conversation 
and anecdote, and a solid kindness and benevolence, 
which won his way with the Western farmers, as well 
as the little flocks he conducted to their new fold. 

One of his favorite apothegms became almost a 
proverb. 

"Won't the boy run away!'' was the frequent 
anxious inquiry from the farmers. 

"Did ye ever see a cow run away from a hay- 
stack t " was Mr. Tracy's rejoinder. " Treat him well, 
and he'll be sure to stay." 

And the bland and benevolent manner m which 
ne would reply to an irritated employer, who came 
back to report that the " New- York boy " had knocked 
over the milk-pail, and pelted the best cow, and let 
the cattle in the com, and left the young turkeys in 
the rain, etc., etc., was delightful to behold. 

" My dear friend, can you expect boys to be perfect 
at once t Didnt you ever pelt the cattle when you 
were a boy ! " 
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Mr. T. testified before the Senate Committee in 
1871, that he had transplanted to the West some foor 
or five thousand children, and, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, very few ever turned out bad. 

Whenever any of these children chanced to be 
defective in mind or body, or, from any other cause, 
became chargeable on the rural authorities, we made 
ourselves responsible for their support, during any 
reasonable time after their settlement in the West 

Our present agents, Mr. E. Trott and Mr. J. P. 
Brace, are exceedingly able and judicious agents, so 
that we transported, in 1871, to the country, sc»ne 
three thousand children, at an expense, including all 
salaries and costs, of $31,638. 

We have also a resident Western agent, Mr. C. E. 
Fry, who looks after the interests of those previously 
sent, and prepares for future parties, traveling firom 
village to village. The duties of all these agents are 
very severe and onerous. 

It is a matter of devout thankftdness that no 
accident has ever happened to any one of the many 
parties of children we have sent out, or to the agents. 

The following testimony was given hf Mr. J.Macy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Children's Aid Society, 
before the Senate Comndttee, in 1871 : — 

"Mr. J. Macj testified that he corresponds annually with 
from eight thousand to ten thousand persons, and, on an average, 
receives about two thousand letters from children and their em- 
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ployers. He has personal knowledge of a great many boys 
growing np to be respectable citizens, others having married 
well, others graduating in Western colleges. Oat of twenty-one 
thousand, not over twelve children have turned out criminals. 
The percentage of boys returning to the city from the West is too 
small to be computed, not more than six annually. From cor- 
respondence and personal knowledge, he is thoroughly satis- 
fied that but very few turned out bad, and that the only way 
of saving large boys from falling into criminal practices is to 
send them into g^ood country-homes. He regarded the system 
of sending families to the West as one of the best features of 
the work of the Society. Not a family has been sent West 
which has not improved by the removal. The Society had never 
changed the name of a child, and Catholic children had often 
been intrusted to Catholic families." • • • • • 



" Letter from a newsboy to the Superintendent of the Lodg- 
ing-house: — 

" ' M , IND., Nov. 24, 1859. 

"'To MT Friibnd and Bekefactob. — So I take my pen in 
my hand to let you know how I am, and how I am getting along; 
Ab far as I see, I am well satisfied with my place ; but I took a 
general look around, and, as far as I see, all the boys left in 

M are doing well, especially myself, and I think there is as 

much fun as in New York, for nuts and apples are all free. I 
am much obliged to you, Mr. O'Connor, for the paper you sent 
me. I received it last night ; I read it last night — something 
about the Newsboys' Lodging-house. 

" ' All the newsboys of New York have a bad name ; but we 
should show ourselves, and show them, that we are no fools ; 
that we can become as respectable as any of their countrymen, 
for some of you poor boys can do something for your country — 
for Franklin, Webster, Clay, were poor boys once, and even 
Commodore V. C. Perry or Math. C. Perry. But even George 
Law, and Vanderbilt, and Astor — some of the richest men of 
New York — and Math, and V. C. Perry were nothing but printers, 
and in the navy on Lake Erie. And look at Winfleld Scott. So 
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now, boys, stand up and let them see 70a have got the real stniF 
in 70a. Come oat here and make respectable and honorable 
men, so they can say, there, that boy was once a newsboy. 

" ' Now, boys, you all know I have tried everything. I have 
been a newsboy and when that got slack, you know I have 
smashed baggage. I have sold nuts, I have peddled, I have 
worked on the rolling billows up the canal. I was a boot-black ; 
and you know when I sold papers I was at the top of our pro- 
fession. I had a good stand of my own, but I found that all 
would not do. I could not get along, but I am now going ahead. 
I have a first-rate home, ten dollars a month, and my board ; and 
I tell you, fellows, that is a great deal more than I could scrai>e 
up my best times in New York. We are all on an equality, my 
boys, out here, so long as we keep yourselves respectable. 

" ' Mr. O'Connor, tell Fatty or F. John Pettibone, to send me 
a Christmas number of Prank Ledie^s and ffarper^s WtMy a 
WeMy New9 or some other pictorials to read, especially the 
NewAoys' Pictorial, if it comes out. No old papers, or else none. 
If they would get some- other boys to get me some books. I 
want something to read. 

" ' I hope this letter will find you in good health, as it leaves 
me. Mr. O'Connor, I expect an answer before two weeks — a 
letter and a paper. Write to me all about the Lodging-house. 
With this I close my letter, with much respect to all. 
'' ' I remain your truly obedient friend, . 

"'J. K."' 



CHAPTBE XXII. 

A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST AMONG THE YOXJNa 

" ROUGHS." 

A SKETCH of the long and successfol e£forts for 
the improvement of the dangerous classes we have 
been describing would be imperfect without an ac- 
count of 

THE OFFICB OF THE CHILDBEirS AID SOCIETY. 

This has become a kind of eddying-point, where 
the two streams of the fortunate and the unfortunate 
classes seem to meet. Such a varying procession of 
humanity as passes through these plain rooms^ from 
one year's end to the other^ can nowhere else be seen. 
If photographs could be taken of the human life re- 
vealed there, they would form a volume of pictures of 
the various fortunes of large classes in a great city. 
On one day, there will be several mothers with babes. 
They wish them adopted, or taken by any one. They 
relate sad stories of desertion and poverty; they are 
strangers or immigrants. When the request is de- 
clined, they beseech, and say that the child must die, 
for they cannot support both. It is but too plain that 
they are illegitimate children. As they depart, the 
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horrible feeling presses on one, that the child will soon 
follow the fate pf so many thousands bom out of wed- 
lock. Again, a pretty young woman comes to beg a 
home for the child of some Mend, who cannot support 
it. Her story need not be told; the child is hers, and 
is the offspring of shame. Or some person l^m the 
higher classes enters, to inquire for the traces of some 
boy, long disappeared — ^the child of passion and sin. 

But the ordinary frequenters are the children of the 
street — ^the Arabs and gypsies of our city. 

Here enters a little flower-seller, her shawl drawn 
over her head, barefooted and ragged — she begs for a 
home and bread; here a newsboy, wide-awake and 
impudent, but softened by his desire to " get West;'' 
here ^^ a bummer," ragged, frouzy, with tangled hair 
and dirty face, who has slept for years in boxes and 
privies; here a "canawl-boy," who cannot steer his 
little craft in the city as well as he could his boat ; or 
a i)etty thief who wishes to reform his ways, or a boot- 
black who has conceived the ambition of owning land, 
or a little "revolver" who hopes to get quarters for 
nothing in a Lodging-house and " pitch pennies" in the 
mterval. Sometimes some yellow-haired Grerman boy, 
stranded by fortune in the city, will apply, with such 
honest blue eyes, that the first employer that enters 
will carry him off; or a sharp, intelligent Yankee lad, 
left adrift by sudden misfortune, comes in to do what 
he has never done before— ask for assistance. Then 
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an orphan-girl will appear, floating on the waves of 
the city, having come here no one knows why, and 
going no one can tell whither. 

Employers call to obtain "perfect children;'' 
drunken mothers msh in to bring back their children 
they have already consented should be sent far from 
poverty and temptation ; ladies enter to find the best 
object of their charities, and the proper field for their 
benevolent labors; liberal donors; "intelligent for- 
eigners," inquiring into our institutions, applicants for 
teachers' places, agents, and all the miscellaneous 
crowd who support and visit agencies of charity. 

A PKACTICAL PHILANTHB0PI8T. 

The central figure in this office, disentangling all 
the complicated threads in these various applications, 
and holding himself perfectly cool and bland in this 
turmoil, is " a character" — ^Mr. J. Macy. 

He was employed first as a visitor for the Society; 
but, soon betraying a kind of bottled-up " enthusiasm 
of humanity" under a very modest exterior, he was 
put in his present position, where he has become a 
sort of embodied Children's Aid Society in his own 
person* Most men take their charities as acyuncts to 
life, or as duties ei^joined by religion or humanity. 
Mr, Macy lives in his. He is never so truly happy as 
when he is sitting calmly amid a band of his "lambs," 
as he sardonically calls the heavy-fisted, murderous- 
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looking young vagabonds who frequent the Cottage- 
place Eeading-Toom, and seeing them all happily en- 
gaged in reading or quiet amusements. Then the 
look of beatific satisfaction that settles over his face, 
as, in the midst of a loving passage of his religious 
address to them, he takes one of the obstreperous 
lambs by the collar, and sets him down very hard on 
another bench — ^never for a moment breaking the 
thread or sweet tone of his bland remarks — ^is a sight 
to behold ; you know that he is happier there than he 
would be in a palace. 

His labors with these youthfiil scapegraces around 
Cottage Place, during the last fifteen years, would 
form one of the most instructive chapters in the his- 
tory of philanthropy. I have beheld him discoursing 
sweetly on the truths of Christianity while a storm of 
missiles was coming through the windows; in fact, 
during the early days of the meeting, the windows 
were always barricaded with boards. The more vio- 
lent the intruders were, the more amiable, and at the 
same time, the more firm he became. 

In fact, he never seemed so well satisfied as when 
the roughest little ^^ bummers" of the ward entered 
his Boys' Meeting. The virtuous and well-behaved 
children did not interest him half so much. By a pa- 
tience which is almost incredible, and a steady kind- 
ness of years, he finally succeeded in subduing these 
wild young vagrants, frequently being among ihem 
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every night of the week^ holding magic-lantern exhi- 
bitions, temx)erance meetings, social gatherings, and 
the like, till he reaUy knew them and attracted their 
sympathies. His cheerftdness was high when the 
meeting grew into an Industrial School, where the 
little girls, who perplexed him so, conld be trained by 
female hands, and his happiness was at its acme when 
the liberality of one or two gentlemen enabled him to 
open a Beading-room for ^Hhe lambs." The enter- 
prise was always an humble one in appearance ; but 
such were the genuineness and spirit of humanity in 
it — ^the product of his sisters as well as himself— that 
it soon nfet with kind support from various ladies and 
gentlemen, and now is one of those lights in dark 
places which must gladden any observer of the misery 
and crime of this city. 

Mr. Macy's salvation in these exhausting and 
nerve-wearing efforts, and divers others which I have 
not detailed, is his humor. I have seen him take two 
lazy-looking young men, who had applied most pite- 
ously for help, conduct them very politely to the door, 
and, pointing amiably to the Third Avenue, say, 
" Now, my boys, just be kind enough to walk right 
north up that avenue for one hundred miles into the 
country, and you will find plenty of work and food. 
Good-by I good-by I ^ The boys depart, mystified. 

Or a dirty little fellow presents himself in the 
office. ^^ Please, sir, I am an orphant, and I want a 
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homel" Mr. Macy eyes bim carefiilly; his knowledge 
of ^^paidohgy^ has had many years to ripen in ; he sees, 
perhaps, amid his rags, a neatly-sewed patch, or notes 
that his naked feet are too white for a ^^ bummer." 
He takes him to the inner office. " My boy I Where 
do you live t Where's your father ! " 

'< Please, sir, I don't live nowhere, and I haint got 
no father, and me mither is dead I" Then follows a 
long and touching story of his orphanage, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks. The bystanders are almost 
melted themselves. Kot so Mr. Macy. Orasping the 
boy by the shoulder, " Where's your mother, I say t" 
^^ Oh, dear, Pm a poor orphant, and I hain't got no 
mither I " " Where is your mothery I say ! Where do 
you live f I give you just three minutes to tell, and 
then, if you do not, I shall hand you over to that 
officer I " The lad yields ; his true story is told, and 
a runaway restored to his family. 

In the midst of his highest discouragements at 
Oottage Place, Mr. Macy frequently had some charac- • 
teristic story of his ^^ambs" to refresh him in his 
intervals of rest. And some peculiar exhibition of 
mischief or wickedness always seemed to act as a kind 
of tonic on him and restore his spirits. 

I shall not forget the cheerfulness with which he 
related one day that, after having preached with great 
unction the Sunday previous on '^ stealing," he came 
back the next and discovered that a private room in 
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the building, which he only occasionally used, had 
been employed by the boys for some time as a recepta- 
cle for stolen goods I 

On another occasion, he had held forth with pecu- 
liar ^< liberty" on the sin of thieving, and, when he sat 
down almost exhausted, discovered, to his dismay, 
that his hat had been stolen I But, knowing that mis- 
chief was at the bottom, and that a crowd of young 
^^ roughs" were outside waiting to see him go home 
bareheaded, he said nothing of his loss, but procured 
a cap and quietly walked away. 

I think the contest of wits among them — ^they for 
mischief and disturbance, and he to establish order 
and get control over them — gave a i>eculiar zest to his 
religious labors, which he would not have had in 
calmer scenes and more regular services. If they put 
pepper on the stove, he endured it much longer than 
they could, and kept them until they were half suffo- 
cated ; and when they barricaded the door outside, he 
protracted the devotional exercises or varied them 
with a ^^ magic lantern," to give time for forcing the 
door, and an orderly exit.* 

The girls, however, were his great torment, espe- 
cially when they stoned their spiritual guides ; these, 

* Mr. Macy, on one occasion, on a bitter winter day, found 
tlie lock of the room picked and the boys within He accused 
some of the larger boys. They denied, " No sir — no : it couldn't 
be us; because we was in the liquor-shop on the comer; tM 
ain't ffot funoherct eUe to go to I" 
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however, he eventually forwarded into the Gottshge- 
place Industrial School, which sprang from the Meet- 
ing, and there they were gradually civilized. 

For real suffering and honest effort at self-help, he 
had a boundless sympathy ; but the paupers and pro- 
fessional beggars were the terror of his life. He 
dreaded nothing so much as a boy or girl Mling into 
habits of dei>endence. Where he was compelled to 
give assistance in money, he has been known to set 
one boy to throw wood down and the other to pile it 
up, before he would aid. 

His more stormy philanthropic labors have been 
succeeded by calmer efforts among a delightful congre- 
gation of poor German children in Second Street, who 
love and revere him. When he needs, however, a lit- 
tle refreshment and intoning, he goes over to his Cot- 
tage-place Eeading-room, and sits with or instructs 
his "lambs!'' 

His main work, however, is in the " office" of the 
Children's Aid Society, which I have described above. 
Though a plain half-Quaker himself, he has all the 
tact of a diplomat^ and manages the complicated affeurs 
of x)overty and crime that come before him with a 
wonderfid skill, getting on as well with the lady as the 
street-vagrant, and seldom ever making a blunder in 
the thousand delicate matters which pass through his 
hands. When it is remembered that some seventeen 
thousand street-children have passed through that 
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office to homes in the country, and that but one law- 
suit has ever occurred about them (and that through 
no mistake of the Society), while numbers of bitter 
enemies watch every movement of this charity, it will 
be seen with what consummate judgment these delicate 
matters have been managed. Besides all this, he is 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of hundreds of these 
young wayfarers in every part of the country, sustain- 
ing with them an enormous correspondence } but, as 
sympathy, and advice, and religious instruction on 
such a gigantic scale would soon weary out even his 
vitality, he stereotypes his letters, and, by a sort of 
pious fraud, says to each what is written for all. It is 
very interesting to come across the quaint, affectionate 
words and characteristic expressions of this devoted 
philanthropist addressed to ^^ his boys," but put up in 
packages of a thousand copies, and to think to how 
many little rovers over the land they bring sympathy 
ahd encouragement. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

BAISma MONEY FOB A GHABITY. 

One of the trials of a yeong Charity is raising 
money. I was detennined to pnt this on as sound and 
rational a basis as possible. It seemed to me, that, if 
the facts were well known in regard to the great suf- 
fering and poverty among the children in New York, 
and the principles of our ox>erations were well under- 
stood, we could more safely depend on this enlightened 
public opinion and sympathy than on any sudden 
^^ sensation " or gush of feeling. 

Our Board ftdly concurred in these views, and we 
resolutely eschewed all ^^ raffles" and pathetic exhi- 
bitions of abandoned children, and ^^ pedestrian" or 
other exhibitions offered us for the benefit of humanity, 
and never even ei\}oyed the perfectly legitimate benefit 
of a ^^ flEkir." Once, in a moment of enthusiasm I was 
led into arranging a concert, for the benefit of a 
School ; but that experience was enough. Our effort 
at musical benevolence became a series of most inhar- 
monious squabbles. The leading soprano singer had 
a quarrel with the bass ', the instrumental split with 
the vocal performers; our best solo went off in a huff. 
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and, at last, by superhuman exertions, we reconciled 
the discordant elements and got our concert fairly 
before the public, and retired with a few hundred 
dollars. 

Whatever gave the public a sensation, always had 
a reaction. The solid ground for us was evidently 
the most rational one. I accordingly made the most 
incessant exertions to enlighten and stir up the public. 
In this labor the most disagreeable part was present- 
ing our ^^ cause'' to individuals. I seldom solicited 
money directly, but sought rather to lay the wants 
and methods before them. Yet, even here, some 
received it as if it were some new move of charlatanry, 
or some new device for extracting money from fall 
purses. Evidently, to many minds, the fact of a man 
of education devoting himself to such pursuits was 
in itself an enigma or an eccentricity. Fortunately, I 
was able early to make use of the pulpits of the city 
and country, and sometimes was accustomed to spend 
every night in the week and the Sunday in delivering 
sermons and addresses throughout the Eastern States. 
As a general thing, J did not urge a collection, though 
occasionally having one, but chose rather to convince 
the understanding, and leave the matter before the 
people for consideration. No public duties of mine 
were ever more agreeable than these ; and the results 
proved afterwards most happy, in securing a large 
rural ^^ constituency," who steadily supported our . 
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movements in good times and bad ; so quietly devoted, 
and in earnest, that death did not diminish their 
interest — some of our best bequests having come from 
the country. 

The next great implement was that profession 
which has done more for this Charity than any other 
instrumentality. Having, fortunately, an early con- 
nection with the press, I made it a point, from the 
beginning, to keep our movements, and the evils we 
sought to cure, continually before the public in the 
columns of the daily journals. Articles describing 
the habits and trials of the poor ; editorials urging 
the community to work in these directions^ essays 
discussing the science of charity and reform ; continual 
paragraphs about special charities, were poured forth 
incessantly for years through the daily and weekly 
press of New York, until the public became thoroughly 
imbued with our ideas and a sense of the evils which 
we sought to reform. To accomplish this, I had to 
keep up a constant connection with the press, and was, 
in fact, often daUy editor, in addition to my other 
avocations. 

As a result of this incessant publicity^ and of the 
work already done, a very superior class of young men 
consented to serve in our Board of Trustees; men 
who, in their high principles of duty, and in the obli- 
gations which they feel are imposed by wealth and 
position, bid fair hereafter to make the name of New 
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York merchants respected as it never was before 
throughout the country. With these as 'backers and 
supervisors, we were enabled to approach the Legisla- 
ture for aid, on the ground that we were doing a 
humane work which lightened the taxes and burdens 
of the whole community and was in the4nterest of all. 
Tear after year our application was rejected, but 
finally we succeeded, and laid a solid and i)ermanent 
basis thus for our future work. 

SOUBCSS OF INCOME. 

Our first important acquisition of prox>erty was a 
bequest from a much-esteemed pupil of mine, J. B. 
Barnard, of New Haven, Conn., of $15,000, in 1856. 
We determined to use this at once in the work. For 
many years, finding the needs of the city so enormous, 
and believing that our best capital was in the results 
of our efforts, and not in fonds, we si>ent every dollar 
we could obtain at once upon our labors of charity. 

At length, in 1863, a very fortunate event occurred 
for us : a gentleman had died in New York, named John 
Bose, who left a large prox)erty which he willed should 
be appropriated to forming some charitable institution 
for neglected children, and, under certain conditions, 
to the Colonization Society. The will was so vaguely 
worded, that the brother, Mr. Chauncey Bose, felt it 
necessary to attempt to break it. This, after long 
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litigation, he succeeded in doing, and the property — 
now swollen to the amount of nearly a million dollars 
— ^reverted mainly to him. With a rare conscience 
and generosity, he felt it his duty not to use any of 
this large estate for himself, but to distribute it among 
various charities in New York, relating to poor chil- 
dren, according to what appeared to be the intention 
of his brother. To our Society he gave, at different 
times, something like $200,000. Of this, we made 
$150,000 an invested fund; and henceforth we sought 
gradually to increase our permanent and assured 
income, so that the Association might continue its 
benevolent work after the present managers had 
departed. 

And yet we were glad that a good proportion of 
our necessary expenses should be met by current 
contributions, so that the Society might have the 
vitality arising from constant contact with the public, 
as well as the permanency from invested property. 

If we take a single year, 1870, as showing the 
sources of our income, we shall find that out of nearly 
$200,000 received that year, including $32,000 for the 
purchase of two Lodging-houses, and $7,000 raised 
by the local committees of the Schools, $60,000 came 
by tax from the county, $20,000 from the '^ Excise 
Fund " (now abolished), nearly $20,000 from the Board 
of Education, being a pro rata allotment on the ave- 
rage number of pupils, and about $9,000 from the 
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Ck>mptroller of the State ; maMng about $109,000, or 
a little over one-liaLf of our iucome, received from the 
public authorities. Of the ninety-odd thousand re- 
ceived from private sources, about eleven thousand 
came from our investments, leaving some $80,000 as 
individual contributions during one year — a remarka- 
ble fact, both as showing the generosity of the public 
and their confidence in the work* « 

This liberal outlay, both by the city and private 
individuals, has been and is being constantly repaid, 
in the lessening of the expenses and loss from crime 
and pauperism, and the increasing of the number of 
honest and industrious producers. 
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BEFOBM AMONG THE BOWDIES — FBEE BEADING- 
BOOMS. 

At first sight, it would seem very obvious that a 
place of mental improvement and social resort, with 
agreeable surroundings, offered gratuitously to the 
laboring-people, would be eagerly frequented. On its 
face, the <^Fbee EEADmo-BOOM" appears a most 
natural, feasible method of applying the great lever 
of sociality (without temptations) to lifting up the 
poorer classes. The working-man and the street-boy 
get here what they so much desire, a pleasant place, 
warmed and lighted, for meeting their companions, 
for talking, playing innocent games, or reading the 
papers ; they get it, too, for nothing. When we re- 
member how these people live, in what crowded and 
slatternly rooms, or damp cellars, or close attics, some 
even having no home at all, and that their only social 
resort is the grog-shop, we might suppose that they 
would jump at the chance of a pleasant and Free Saloon 
and Beading-room. But this is by no means the case. 
This instrument of improvement requires peculiar 
management to be sucoessftd. Our own experience is 
instructive. 
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Th^ writer of this had had the Beading-room '^ on 
the brain" for many years, when, at length, on talking 
over the subject with a gentleman in the eastern part 
of the city — one whose name has since been a tower 
of strength to this whole movement — ^he consented to 
father the enterprise, and be the treasurer — an office 
in young charities, be it remembered, no sinecure. 

We opened, accordingly, near the Novelty Iron- 
Works, under the best auspices, 

THB ELEVENTH WAKD FREE ltEAI)IN€KB00K. 

The rooms were spacious and pleasant, furnished 
with a plenty of papers and pamphlets, and, to add 
to the attractions and help pay expenses, the superin- 
tendent was to sell coffee and simple refreshments. 
Our theory was^that coffee would compete with liquor 
as a stimalus, and that the profits of the sale would 
pay most of the running cost. We were right among 
a crowded working population, and everything prom- 
ised success. 

At first there were considerable numbers of labor- 
ing-men present every day and evening ; but, to our 
dismay, they began to fall off. We tried another 
superintendent^ still the working-man preferred his 
" dreary rooms,'' or the ruinous liquor-shops, to our 
pleasant Beading-room. The coffee did not suit him ; 
the refreshments were not to his taste ; he would not 
read, because he thought he ought to call for some- 
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tiling to eat or drink if he did; and so at length he 
dropped ofL Finally, the attendance became so thin 
and the expenses were accnmnlating to snch a degree, 
that we closed the room, and onr magnanimons treas- 
urer footed the bills. This failnre discouraged ns for 
some years, but the idea seemed to me sound, and I 
was resolved to try it once more under better circum- 
stances. 

In looking about for some specially-adapted instru- 
ment for influencing ^Hhe dangerous classes," I 
chanced, just after the remarkable religious ^^Eevi- 
yal" of 1858, on a singular character, 

A BSFOBHSD PUGILIST. 

This was a reformed or converted prize-fighter, 
named Orville (and nicknamed ^^ Awful") Oardner. 
He was a broad-shouldered^ burly individual, with a 
tremendous neck, and an arm as thick as a moderate- 
sized man's leg. His career had been notorious and 
infamous in the extreme, he having been one of the 
roughs employed by politicians, and engaged in rows 
and fights without number, figuring several times in 
the prize-ring, and once having bitten off a man's 
nose I 

Yet the man must have been less brutal than his 
life would show. He was a person evidently of vol- 
canic emotions and great capacity of affection. I was 
curious about his case, and watched it closely for some 
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years, as showing what is so often disputed in nu>dem 
times— the reforming power of Christianity on the 
most abandoned characters. 

The point through which his brutalized nature had 
been touched, had been evidently his affection for an 
only child — a little boy. He described to me once, in 
very simple, touching language, his affection and love 
for this child ; how he dressed him in the best, and 
did all he could for him, but always keeping him away 
from all knowledge of his own dissipation. One day 
he was off on some devilish errand among the immi- 
grants on Staten Island, when he saw a boat approach- 
ing quickly with one of his ** pals.'' The man rowed 
up near him, and stopped and looked at him ^< very 
queer," and didn't say anything. 

<< What the devil are you looking at me in that 
way for f " said Gardner. 

" Your boy is drownded 1 " replied the other. 

Gardner says he fell back in the boat, as if you'd 
hit him right straight from the shoulder behind the 
ear, and did not know anything for a long time. When 
he recovered, he kept himself drunk for three weeks, 
and smashed a number of policemen, and was '^ put 
up," just so as to forget the bright little fellow who 
had been the pride of his heart 

This great loss, however, must have opened his 
nature to other influences. When the deep religious 
sympathy pervaded the community, there came over 

13 
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bim suddenly one of those Bevelations which^ in 
some form or other, visit most human beings at least 
once in their lives. They are almost too deep and 
intricate to be described in these pages. The hmnan 
soul sees itself, for the first time, as reflected in the 
mirror of divine parity. It has for the moment a 
conception of what Christ is, and what Love means. 
Singularly enough, the thought and sentiment which 
took possession of this rufi&an and debauchee and 
prize-fighter, and made him as one just cured of 
leprosy, was the Platonic conception of Love, and 
that embodied in the ideal form of Christianity. 
Under it he became as a little child ; he abandoned 
his vices, gave up his associates, and resolved to con- 
secrate his life to humanity and the service of Him to 
whom he owed so much. The spirit, when I first met 
him, with which he used to encoimter his old com- 
panions must have been something like that of the 
early Christian converts. 

Thus, an old boon companion meets him in the 
street : " Why, Orful, what the h — ^ll's this about your 
bein' converted I " 

And the other turns to him with such i>ent-up 
feeling bursting forth, telling him of the new things 
that have come to him, that the '^ rough" is quite 
melted, and begins a better course of life. 

Again, he is going down a narrow street, when he 
suddenly sees coming up a bitter enemy. His old fire 
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flames up, but he quenches it, walks to the other, and, 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks, he takes 
him by the hand and tells him ^' the old story ^ which 
is always new, and the two ruffians forget their feuds 
and are Mends. 

Gould the old Greek philosopher have seen this 
imbruted athlete, so mysteriously and suddenly fired 
with the ideal of Love till his past crimes seemed 
melted in the heat of this great sentiment, and his 
rough nature appeared transformed, he would have 
rejoiced in beholding at length the living embodiment 
of an ideal theory for so many ages held but aa the 
dream of a poetic philosopher. 

Gardner was only a modem and striking instance 
of the natural and eternal power of Christianity. 

We resolved to put him where he could reach the 
classes from which he had come. With considerable 
exertion the necessary sums were raised to open a 
^^ Coffee and Beading Eoom" in the worst district of 
the city — ^the Fourth Ward. Great numbers of papers 
and publications were famished gratuitously by that 
body who have always been so generous to this enter- 
prise — ^the conductors of the press of the city. A bar 
for coffee and cheap refreshments was established, 
and €ku*dner was put at the head of the whole as 
superintendent." 
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THE BBIJNKABDS* CLUB 

The opening is thus described in our Jonmal : — 

" We must confess, aa one of the managers of that instita- 
tion, we felt particnlarlj nervous about that opening meeting. 

" Messrs Beecher and Cochrane and other eminent speakers 
had been invited to speak, and the Mayor was to preside. It 
was certainly an act of some self-denial to leave their country- 
seats or cool rooms, and spend a hot summer evening in talking 
to Fourth-ward rowdies. To requite this with any sort of 
' accident ' would have been very awkward. Where would we 
of the committee have hid our heads if our friends the ' roughs' 
had thought best to have a little bit of a shindy, and had knocked 
Brother Beecher's hat in, and had tossed the Hon. John Coch- 
rane out of the window, or rolled the Mayor down-stairs ? We 
confess all such possible eventualities did present themselves, 
and we imagined the sturdy form of our eminent clerical friend 
breasting the opposing waves of rowdies, and showing himself 
as skillful in demolishing corporeal enemies as he is in over- 
throwing spiritual. We were comforted in spirit, however, by 
remembering that the saint at the head of our establishment — 
the renowned Gardner — would now easily take a place in the 
church militant, and perhaps not object to a new exercise of 
muscle in a good cause. 

"After other addresses, Gardner — ^^ Awful Gardner' — ^was 
caUed for. He came forward — and a great trial it must have 
been to have faced that crowd, where there were hundreds who 
had once been with him in all kinds of debaucheries and devil- 
tries — ^men who had drunk and fought and gambled and acted 
the rowdy with him — men very quick to detect any trace of 
vanity or cant in him. He spoke very simply and humbly ; said 
that he had more solid peace and comfort in one month now 
tiian he had in years once ; spoke of his ' blac^ life,' his sins and 
disgrace, and then of his most cordial desire to welcome all his 
old companions there. In the midst of these remarks there 
seemed to come up before him suddenly a memory of Him who 
bad saved him, his eyes filled with tears, and, with a manly and 
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deep feeling that Bwept right through the wild aadience, he 
made his acknowledgment to ' Him who sticketh closer than a 
brother — even the Lord Jesus Christ.' 

" No sermon could have been half so effectiye as these stam- 
mering ungrammatical, but manly remarks." 



Our Eeading-room under this guidance became 
soon a very x><>P^^ resort ; in fyyctj it deserved the 
nickname one gentleman gave it, ^^The Drunkards' 
Club." The marked, simple, and genuine reform in a 
man of such habits as this pugilist, attracted numbers 
of that large class of young men who are always try- 
ing to break from the tyranny of evil habits and vices. 
The rooms used to be thronged with reformed or 
reforming young men. The great difficulty with a 
man under vices is to make him believe that change 
for him is possible. The sight of Gardner always 
demonstrated this possibility. Those men who are 
sunk in such courses cannot get rid of them gradually, 
and nothing can arouse them and break the iron rule 
of habits but the most tremendous truths. 

" Awfiil Gardner ^ had but one theory of reform — 
absolute and immediate change, in view of the love 
of Christ, Mid of a deserved and certain damnation. 

The men to whom he sx)oke needed no soft words ; 
they knew they were " in hell ^ now ; some of them 
could sometimes for a moment realize what such a 
character as Christ was, and bow before it in unspeak- 
able humility. "So one whom I have ever seen could 
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SO influence the ^^ronghs^of this city. Heonghtto 
have been kept as a missionary to the rowdies. 
I extract from onr Jonmal : — 

" The moral Bucceas of the room haa been all that we could have 
desired. Handreda of young men have come there continually 
to read or chat with their f riendfi — many of them eyen who had 
habitually frequented the liquor-ealoons, and many pereouB with 
literally no homes. The place, too, has become a kind of central 
point for all those who have become more or less addicted to 
excessive drinking, and who are desirous of escaping from the 
habit. 

" There are days when the spectacle presented there is a most 
affecting one ; the room filled with young men, each of whom haa 
a history of sorrow or degradation — broken-down gentlemen, 
ruined merchants, penniless clerks, homeless laboring-men and 
printers (for somehow this most intelligent profession seems to 
contain a large number of cases who have been ruined by 
drunkenness), and outcast men of no assignable occupation. 
These have been attracted in part by the cheerfulness of the 
room and the chances for reading, and in part by Gardner's in- 
fluence, who has labored indef atigably in behalf of these poor 
wretches. Under the influences of the Room, incredible as it 
may seem, oyer teven hundred of these men have been started in 
sober courses and provided with honest employments, and many 
of them have become hopefully religious. It is believed that 
the whole quarter has been improved by the opening of this 
agreeable and temperate place of resort." 

But, alas ! even with a man so tmly repentant and 
reformed, Nature does not let him off so easily. He 
had to bear in his body the fruits of his vices. His 
nervous system began to give way under the fearful 
strain both of his sins and his reform. He found it 
necessary to leave this post of work and retire to a 
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quiet place in !N^ew Jersey, where be has since passed 
a calm and virtaous life, working, I suppose, at his 
trade, and, so far as I know, he has never been false 
to the great truths wliich once inspired him. With 
his departure, however, we thought it best to close 
the Eeadiug-room, especially as we could not realize 
our hope of making it self-supporting. So ended the 
sexM)nd of our experiments at ^^ virtuous amusements." 

I now resolved to try the experiment, without any 
exx>ectation of sustaining the room with sales of re- 
freshments. The working classes seem to be utterly 
indifferent to such attractions. They probably cannot 
compete a moment with those of the liquor-shops. 
With the aid of friends, who are always ready in this 
city to liberally support rational experiments of pllilan- 
thropy, we have since then opened various Free Eead- 
ing-rooms in different quarters of the city. 

One of the most successful was carried on by Mr. 
Macy at Cottage Place for his ^^ lambs." 

Here sufAcient books and pax>ers were supplied by 
friends, little temperance and other societies were 
formed, the room was pleasant and cozy, and, above 
all, Mr. Macy presided or infused into it his spirit. 
The ^^ lambs" were occasionally obstrex)erous and 
given to smashing windows, but to this Mr. M. was 
suficiently accustomed, and in time the wild young 
barbarians began to feel the influences thrown around 
the place, until now one may see of a winter evening 
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eighty or a hundred lads and young men quietly read- 
ingy or playing backgammon or checkers. 

The room answers exactly its object as a place of 
innocent amusement and improvement, competing 
with the liquor-saloons. The citizens of the neighbor- 
hood have testified to its excellent moral influences on 
the young men. 

A similar room was opened in the First Ward by 
the kind aid of the late Mr. J. Couper Lord, and 
the good influences of the place have been much 
increased by the exertions of Mr. D. B. Hawley and 
a committee of gentlemen. 

There are other Beading-rooms connected with ihe 
Boys' Lodging-houses. Most of them are doing an 
invaluable work ; the First ward room especially 
being a centre for cricket-clubs and various social re- 
unions of the laboring classes, and undoubtedly sav- 
ing great numbers of young men from the most dan- 
gerous temptations. Mr. Hawley has inaugurated 
here also a very useful course of popular lectures to 
the laboring people. 

This Beading-room is crowded with young men 
every nighty of the class who should be reached, and 
who would otherwise spend their leisure hours at the 
liquor-saloons. Many of them have s^ioken with much 
gratitude of the benefit the place has been to them. 

The Beading-rooms connected with Boys' Lodging- 
bouses, though sometimes doing well, are not uni- 
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formly snccessful, perhaps from the fact that working- 
men do not like to be associated with homeless boys. 

Besides those connected with the Children's Aid 
Society, the City Mission and various churches have 
founded others, so that now the Free Beading-room is 
recognized as one of the means for improving the 
^^ dangerous classes," as much as the Sunday School, 
Chapel, or Mission. 

The true theory of the formation of the Beading- 
room is undoubtedly the inducing the laboring class 
to engage in the matter themselves, and then to assist 
them in meeting the expenses. But the lowest poor 
and the young men who frequent the grog-shops are 
so indifferent to mental improvement, and so seldom 
associate themselves for any virtuous object, that it is 
extremely difficult to induce them to combine for this. 

Moreover, as they rise in the social scale, they And 
organizations ready to hand, like the ^^ Cooper Union," 
where Beading-rooms and Libraries are provided gra- 
tuitously. For the present, the Beading-room may be 
looked upon, like the Public School^ as a means of 
improvement offered by society, in its own Interest, 
to all. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOMELESS OntLS. 

» 

It was a fortonate event for our charily which led, 
in 1861, a certain New York merchant to accept the 
X>08ition of President of our Society. 

Mr. William A. Booth had the rare combination 
of qualities which form a thorough presiding officer, 
and at the same time he was inspired by a spirit of 
consecration to what he belieyed his Master's service, 
rarely seen among men. His faculty of '^rolling off" 
business, of keeping his assembly or board on the 
X>oints before them — ^for even business men have some- 
times the female tendency of rather wide-reaching 
discussions and conversations — ^his wonderful deamess 
of comprehension, and a judicial faculty which nearly 
always enabled him to balance with remarkable fair- 
ness both sides of a question, made him beyond com- 
parison the best presiding officer for a business-board 
I have ever seen. With him, we always had short 
and very full sessions, and reached our x>oints rapidly 
and effidentiy. He had, too, the capacity, rare among 
men of organizing brains, of accepting a rejection or 
rebuff to any proposition he may have made (though 
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ihifl happened seldom) with perfect good hnmor. 
Perhaps more than with his pnblic services in onr 
Board, I was struck with his private career. Hour 
after hour in his little office, I have seen different com- 
mittees and officials of numerous societies, charities, 
and financial associations come to him with their 
knotty points, and watched with admiration as he dis- 
entangled each question, seeming always to strike 
upon the course at once wise and ji^st. A very small 
X>ortion of his busy time was then given to his own 
interests, though he had been singularly successful in 
his private affis^irs. He seemed to me to carry out 
wonderfully the Christian ideal in practical life in a 
busy city ; living day after day " for others," and to 
do the will of Him whom he followed. 

In our first labors together, I feared that, owing to 
his stricter school of Presbyterian theology, we might 
not agree in some of our aims and plans ; but the 
practical test of true benefit to these unfortunate chil- 
dren soon brought our theoretic views to a harmony 
in religious practice ^ and as we both held that the 
first and best of all truths to an outcast boy is the 
belief and love of Christ as a Mend and Saviour, we 
agreed on the substantial matter. I came, year by 
year, greatly to value his judgment and his clear 
insight as to the via media. 

Both with him and our Treasurer, Mr. Williams, 
the services of love rendered so many years to this 
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cause of humanity, could not, as mere labor, have 
been purchased with very lacratiye salaries. 

Mr. Booth's wise x)olicy with the Society was to 
encourage whatever would give it a more permanent 
foot-hold in the city, and, in this view, to stimulate 
especially the founding of our Lodging-houses by 
means of '^ funds," or by purchasing buildings. 

How this plan succeeded, I shall detail here- 
after. 

At this present stage in our history, his attention 
was especially fixed on the miserable condition of the 
young street-girls, and he suggested to me what I had 
long been hoping for, the formation of a Lodging-house 
for them, corresponding to that which had been so 
successful with the newsboys. 

As a preparatoiy step, I consulted carefully the 
police. They were sufficiently definite as to the evil, 
bat not very hopeful as to the cure. 

THX STREET^ISLSw 

I can truly say that no class we have ever labored 
for seemed to combine so many elements of human 
misfortune and to present so many discouraging fea- 
tures as this. They form, indeed, a class by tiiem- 
selves. 

Their histories are as various as are the differrait 
lots of the inhabitants of a populous town. Some 
have come ft>om the country, ttom kind and respecta- 
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ble homes, to seek work in the city ; here they grad- 
uaUy consume their scanty means, and are driven 
from one refdge to another, till they stand on the 
street, with the gayly-lighted honse of vice and the 
gloomy police-station to choose between. Others have 
sought amusement in the town, and have been Anally 
induced to enter some house of bad character as a 
boarding-house, and have been thus entrapped; and 
finally, in despair, and cursed with disease, they break 
loose, and take shelter even in the prison-cell, if neces- 
sary. Others still have abandoned an ill-tempered 
step-mother or father, and rushed out on the streets to 
find a refuge, or get employment aujrwhere. 

Drunkenness has darkened the childhood of some, 
and made home a hideous place, till they have been 
glad to sleep in the crowded cellar or the bare attic of 
some thronged ^^ tenement," and then go forth to pick 
up a living as they could in the great metropolis. 
Some are orphans, some have parents whom they 
detest, some are children of misfortune, and others of 
vice ; some are foreigners, some native. They come 
from the north and the south, the east and the west ; 
all races and countries are represented among them. 
They are not habitually vicious, or they would not be 
on the streets. They are unlucky, unfortunate, getting 
a situation only to lose it, and finding a home, to be 
soon driven from it. Their habits are irregular, they 
do not like steady labor, they have learned nothing 
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welly they have no diadpline, tbeir clothes are neg- 
lected, they have no appreciation of what neatness is, 
yet if they earn a few shillings extra, they are sore 
to spend them on some foolish gewgaw. Many of 
them are pretty and bright, with apparently fine capa- 
cities, but inheriting an nnosoal quantity of the human 
tendencies to evil. They are incessantly deceived and 
betrayed, and they as constantly deceive others. 
Their cunning in concealing their indulgences or vices 
surpasses all conception. Untruth seems often more 
familiar to them than truth. Their worst quality is 
their superficiality. There is no depth either to their 
virtues or vices. They sin, and immediately repent 
with alacrity; they live virtuously for years, and a 
straw seems suddenly to turn them. They weep at 
the presentation of the divine character in Christ, and 
pray with fervency; and, the very next day, may ruin 
their virtae or steal their neighbor's garment, or take 
to drinking, or set a whole block in ferment with some 
biting scandal. They seem to be children, but with 
woman's passion, and woman's jealousy and scathing 
tongue. They trust a superior as a child ; they neglect 
themselves, and injure body and mind as a child 
might; they have a child's generosity, and occasional 
fireshness of impulse and desire of pifiity; but their 
passions sweep over them with the force of maturity, 
and their temper, and power of setting i)ersons by the 
ears, and backbiting, and occasional intensity of hate, 
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belong to a later i>eiiod of life. !N^ot unfreqaently, 
when real danger or severe sickness arouses them^ 
they show the wonderM qnalities of womanhood in 
a power of sacrifice which utterly forgets self^ and a 
love which shines brightly, even through the shadow 
of death. 

But their combination of childishness and undisci- 
plined maturity is an extremely difficult one to manage 
practically, and exposes them to endless sufferings and 
dangers. Their condition fifteen years ago seemed a 
thoroughly hopeless one. 

There was then, if we mistake not, but a single 
refdge in the whole city, where these unfortunate 
creatures could take shelter, and that was Mr. Pease's 
Five Points Mission, which contained so many women 
who had been long in vicious courses, aa to make it 
unsuitable for those who were Just on the dividing 
line. 

Our plan for their relief took the shape of 

THE GIRLS* LODGING-HOUSE. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this instrument 
of charity and reform has cost us more trouble than 
all our enterprises together. 

The simple purpose and plan of it was, like that of 
our other efforts, to reform habits and character 
through material and moral appliances, and subse- 
quently through an entire change of drcumstances, 
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and at the same time to relieve snfiering and misfor- 
tune. 

We opened first a shelter^ where any drifting^ 
friendless girl could go for a night's lodging. If she 
had means, she was to pay a trifling sum — ^flve or six 
cents ; if not, she aided in the labor of the house, and 
thus in part defrayed the exjiense of her board. 
Agents were sent out on the docks and among the 
slums of the city to pick up the wayfarers } notices 
were posted in the station-houses, and near the ferries 
and railroads depots, and even advertisements put 
into the cheap papers. We made a business of scat- 
tering the news of this charity wherever there were 
forlorn girls seeking for home or protection, or street- 
wandering young women who had no place to lay 
their heads. 

We hoped to reach down the hand of welcome to 
the darkest dens of the city, and call back to virtue 
some poor, unbefriended creature, who was trembling 
on the very line between purity and vice. Our charity 
seemed to stand by the ferries, the docks, the x>olice- 
stations, and prisons, and open a door of kindness and 
virtue to these hard-driven, tired wanderers on the 
ways of life. Our design was that no young girl, sud- 
denly cast out on the streets of a great city, should be 
without a shelter and a place where good influences 
could surround her. We opened a House for the house- 
less ; an abode of Christian sympathy for the utterly un- 
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beMended and misguided ; a place of work for the idle 
and unthrifty. 

The plan seemed at once to reach its object: 
the doors oi)ened on a forlorn procession of unfor- 
tunates. Girls broke out of houses of vice, where 
they had been entrapped, leaving every article of 
dress, except what they wore, behind them^ the 
police brought wretched young wanderers, who had 
slept on the station-floors ^ the daughters of decent 
country-people, who had come to the town for amuse- 
ment or employment, and, losing or wasting their 
means, had walked the streets all the night long, 
applied for shelter ; orphans selling flowers, or ped* 
dling about the theatres; the children of drunkards; 
the unhappy daughters of families where quarreling 
and abuse were the rule ; girls who had run away ; 
girls who had been driven away; girls who sought a 
respite in intervals of vice, — all this most unfortunate 
throng began to beset the doors of the ^^ Girls' Lodg- 
ing-house." 

We had indeed reached the class intended, but 
now our difficulties only began 

It would not do to turn our Lodging-house into a 
Beformatory for Magdalens, nor to make it into a con- 
venient resting-place for those who lived on the wages 
of lust. To keep a house for reforming young women of 
bad character would only pervert those of good, and 
shut out the decent and honest poor. We must draw a 
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line 5 but where t We attempted to receive only those 
of apparent honesty and virtue, and to exclude those 
who were too mature ; keeping, if possible, below the 
age of eighteen years. We sought to shut out the 
professional ^< street-walkers." This at once involved 
us in endless difficulties. Sweet joimg maidens, whom 
we guilelessly admitted, and who gave most touching 
stories of early bereavement and present loneliness, 
and whose voices arose in moving hymns of penitence, 
and whose bright eyes filled with tears under the 
Sunday exhortation, turned out perhaps the most 
skillful and thorough-going deceivers, plying their bad 
trade in the day, and filling the minds of their com- 
rades with all sorts of wickedness in the evening. 
We came to the conviction that these girls would 
deceive the very elect. Then sonfe " erring child of 
poverty," as the reporters called her, would apply at a 
late hour at the door, after an unsuccessful evening, her 
breath showing her habit, and be refused, and go to the 
station-houde, and in the morning a fearful narrative 
would appear in some paper, ot the shameful hyi>oc- 
risy and cruel machinery of charitable institutions. 

Or, perhaps, she would be admitted, and cover the 
house with disgrace by her conduct in the night. One 
wayflftrer, thus received, scattered a contagious disease, 
which emptied the whole house, and carried off the 
housekeeper and several lodgers. Another, in the night 
dropped her newly-born dead babe into the vault. 
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The mle^ too, of exclading all over eighteen years 
of age caused great discontent with the poor, and 
with certain portions of the public. And yet, as 
rigidly as humanity would allow, we must follow our 
plan of benefiting children and youth. 

It soon turned out, however, that the young street- 
children who were engaged in street-trades, had 
some relative to whom their labor was of profit, so 
that they gradually drifted back to their cellars 
and attics, and only occasionally took a night's 
lodging when out late near the theatre. Those 
who were the greatest frequenters of the House 
proved to be the young girls between fourteen and 
eighteen. 

And a more difiicult class than these to manage, 
no philanthropic mortal ever came in contact with. 
The most had a constitutional objection to work ; they 
had learned to do nothing well, and therefore got but 
little wages anywhere; they were shockingly care- 
less, both of their persons and their clothing; and, 
worse than all, they showed a cunning and skill of 
deceit and a capacity of scandal, and of setting 
the family by the ears in petty quarrels and jealous- 
ies, which might have discouraged the most sanguine 
reformer. 

The matron, Mrs. Trott, who had especially to 
struggle with these evils, had received a fitting pre- 
paratory training: she had taught in the ^^Five 
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Points." She was a thorough dlsciplmarian ; believed 
in work, and was animated by the highest Christian 
earnestness. 

As years passed by, the only defect that appeared 
in her was, perhaps, what was perfectly natural in 
snch circumstances. The sins of the world, and the 
calamities of the poor, began to weigh on her mind, 
until its spring was fairly bent. * Society seemed to 
her diseased with the sin against purity. The outcast 
daughters of the poor had no chance in this hard 
world. All the circumstances of life were against the 
friendless girl. Often, after most self-denying, and, 
to other minds, successful efforts to benefit these 
X)oor creatures, some enthusiastic spectator would 
say, " How much good you are doing I " " Well," she 
would say, with a sigh, '^ I sometimes hope so !" 

Once, I asked her if she could not write a cheerful 
report for our trustees, giving some of the many en- 
couraging facts she knew. 

To my dismay, when the document appeared, the 
first two pages were devoted to a melancholy recollec- 
tion of the horrible typhus which had once desolated 
the household ! I think, finally, her mind took almost 
a sad pleasure in dwelling on the woes and miseries 
of humanity. Still, even with this constitutional 
weight on her, she did her work for those unfortunate 
girls faithfdlly and devotedly. 

The great danger and temptation of such establish- 
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ments, as I have always found, are in the desire of 
keeping the inmates, and showing to the public your 
"reforms.'' My instruction always was, that the 
"Girls' Lodging-house" was not to be a "Home." 
We did not want to make an asylum of it. We 
hoped to begin the work of improvement with these 
young girls, and then leave them to the natural 
agencies of society. To teach them to work, to be 
clean, and to understand the virtues of order and 
punctuality ; to lay the foundations of a housekeeper 
or servant ; to bring the influences of discipline, of 
kindness, and religion to bear on these wild and un- 
governed creatures — ^these were to be the great objects 
of the "Lodging-house;" then some good home or 
respectable family were to do the rest. We were to 
keep lodgers a little while only, and then to pass 
them along to situations or places of work. 

The struggles of Mr. and Mrs. Trott, the sux)erin- 
tendent and matron, against these discouraging evils 
in the condition and character of this class, would 
make a history in itself. They set themselves to work 
upon details, with an abounding patience, and with a 
humanity which was not to be wearied. 

The first effort was to teach the girls something 
like a habit of x>ersonal cleanliness ; then, to enforce 
order and punctuality, of which they knew nothing; 
next, to require early rising, and going to bed at a 
reasonable hour. The lessons of housekeeping were 
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began at the fonndation, being tasks in scrubbing 
and cleaning; then, bed-making, and finally plain 
cooking, sewing, and machine- work. Some of the 
inmates went out for their daily labor in shops or fac- 
tories ; but the most had to be employed in house-work, 
and thus paid for their support. They soon carried on 
the work of a large establishment, and at the same 
time made thousands of articles of clothing for the 
poor children elsewhere under the chargeof the Society. 

A great deal of stress, of course, was laid on relig- 
ious and moral instruction. The girls always ^' list- 
ened gladly," and were easily moved by earnest and 
sympathetic teaching and oratory. 

Fortunately for the success of this Charity, one 
of our trustees, a man filled with '< the milk of human 
kindness," Mr. B. J. Howland, took part in it, as if it 
were his main occupation in life. Twice in the week, 
he was present with these i)Oor girls for many years, 
teaching them the principles of morality and religion, 
training them in singing, contriving amusements and 
festivals for them, sympathizing in their sorrows and 
troubles, until he became like a father and counselor 
to these wild, heedless young creatures. 

When, at length, the good old man dei>arts — 
et serus in ccelum redeati — ^the tears of the friendless 
and forgotten will fall on his grave. 



tt 



And the blessings of the poor 
Shall waft him to the other shore." 
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Of the effects of the patient labors of years, we 
will quote a few instances from Mrs. Trott's journal. 
She is writing, in the first extract, of a journey at the 
West:— 

"Several stations were pointed out, where our Lodging 
house girls are located ; and we envied them their quiet, rural 
homes, wishing that others might follow their example. Maggie 
M., a bright American girl, who left us last spring, was fresh 
in our memory, as we almost passed her door. The friendless 
child bids fair to make an educated, respectable woman. She 
writes of her advantages and privileges, and sajs she intends to 
improve them, and make the very best use of her time. 

" Our old friend, Mary F., is still contented and happy ; she 
shows no inclination to return, and remains in the place pro- 
cure4 for her two years ago. She often expresses a great anxiety 
for several of the girls whom she left here, and have turned out 
very bad. We were rather doubtful of Mary's intentions when 
she left us, but have reason for thankfulness that thus far she 
tries to do right, and leads a Christian life. She was a girl well 
informed, of good common-sense, rather attractive, and, we 
doubt not, is ' a brand plucked from the burning.' 

" Emma H., a very interesting, amiable young g^rl, who 
spent several months at the Lodge, while waiting for a good 
opening, has just been to visit us. She is living with Mrs. H., 
Judge B *s daughter, on the Hudson. They are mutually, 
pleased with each other ; and Mrs. B. says that ' Emma takes an 
adopted daughter's place, and nothing would tempt me to par 
with her.' Emma was well dressed, and as comfortably situated 
as one could wish. There is no reason why she should not edu- 
cate herself, and fill a higher position in the future. 

" S. A. was a cigar-girl when she came to the Lodging-house 
six years ago. An orphan, friendless and homeless — we all 
knew her desire to obtain an education, her willingness to make 
any sacrifice, and put up with the humblest fare, that she might 
accomplish this end ; and then her earnest desire to do good, 
and her consistent Christian character, since she united with 
the Church, and the real missionary she proved among the 
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girlB, when death was in the house, leaving her school, and 
assisting night and day among the sick. She is now completing 
her education, and will soon graduate with honors. Her teacher 
speaks of her in the highest terms. 

" There was another, J. L., a very pretty little girl, who was 
with us at the same time, who was guilty of the most aggpravat- 
ing petty thefts. She was so modest and pleasing in her 
demeanor, so sincere in her attachments, that it was difficult to 
believe, until she acknowledged her guilt, that she had picked 
the pockets of the very persons to whom she had made showy 
presents. Vanity was her ruling motive — a desire to appear 
smart and generous, and to show that she had rich friends, who 
supplied her with money. She was expostulated with long and 
tenderly, promised to reform, and has lately united with a church 
where she is an active and zealous member. We have never 
heard a word respecting her dishonesty since she left us, and 
she now occupies a responsible position as forewoman in a 
Broadway store. 

" P. E. was also a Lodging-house girl, a year or more, at the 
same time. She came to us in a very friendless, destitute con- 
dition. She was one of the unfortunates with the usual story 
of shame and desertion — she had just buried her child, and 
needed an asylum. We have every reason to believe her re> 
pentance sincere, and that she made no false pretensions to 
piety when her name was added to the list of professing 
Christians. The church took an unusual interest in her, and 
have paid her school expenses several years. She is* now 
teaching. 

" Our next is Mary M. Here is a bit of romance. When she 
first entered our home, she was reduced to the very lowest extrem* 
ity of poverty and wretchedness. She remained with us some 
time, and then went to a situation in Connecticut, where she 
married a young Southern gentleman, who fell desperately in 
love with her (because she cared for him when ill), returned to 
New York, and, when she called upon us, was boarding at the 
ilfth-avenue Hotel. This was noticed at the time in several 
Eastern and New York papers. She showed her gratitude to us 
by calling and making presents to members of the House — ^look- 
ing up an associate, whom she found in a miserable garret 
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clothing her, and retaming her to her friends. She greatly sur- 
prised us in the exhibition of the true womanly traits which she 
always manifested. This is a trae instance of the saying that a 
resident of the Five Points to-day may be found in her home in 
Fifth Avenue to-morrow. 

" Without going into details, we could also mention S. H., who 

has often been in our reports as unmanageable ; the two D 

g^rls, who came from Miss Tracy's school ; the two M sis- 
ters, who had a fierce drunken mother, that pawned their shoes 
for rum one cold winter's mom, before they had arisen from 

their wretched bed ; two R sisters, turned into the streets 

by drunken parents, brought to our house by a kind-hearted 
expressman, dripping with rain; and little May, received, cold 
and hungry, one winter's day — all comfortably settled in coun- 
try homes; most of them married, and living out West -not 
forgetting Maggie, the Irish girl who wrote us, soon after 
she went West, that her husband had his little farm, pigs, 
cow, etc. ; requesting us to send them a little girl for adoption. 
Her prospect here never would have been above a garret or 
cellar. 

" We have L. M. in New York, married to a mechanic. Every 
few months she brings a bundle of clothing for those who were 
once her companions. She is very energetic and industrious, 
and highly respected. 

" M. E., another excellent Christian girl. She has been greatly 
tried in trying to save a reckless sister from destruction ; once 
she took her West ; then she returned with her when she found 
her sister's condition made it necessary. Such sisterly affection 
is seldom manifested as this girl has shown. She bought her 
clothing out of her own earnings, when she had scarcely a change 
for herself ; and, after the erring sister's death, paid her child's 
board, working night and day to do so. 

" These cases are true in every particular, and none of recent 
date. There are many more hopeful ones among our young 
gfirls, who have not been away from us long, and of whom we 
hear excellent reports." 

One of the best featores of this most practical 

^MnBtitution" for poor girls is a Sewing-machine 
11 
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School, where lessons are given gratoitously. In three 
weeks, a girl who had previously depended wholly on 
her needle, and could hardly earn her three dollars a 
week, will learn the use of the machine, and earn from 
one dollar to two dollars per day. 

During one year this Sewing-machine School sent 
forth some one thousand two hundred poor girls, who 
earned a good living through their instruction there. 
The expense was trifling, as the machines were all 
given or loaned by the manufacturers, and for the 
room, we employed the parlor of the Lodging- 
house. 

Diuing the winter of 1870-71, the trustees deter- 
mined to try to secure a x>^rmanent and convenient 
house for these girls. 

Two well-known gentlemen of our city headed the 
subscription with $1,000 each; the trustees came for- 
ward liberally, and the two or three who have done so 
much for this charity took on themselves the disa- 
greeable task of soliciting funds, so that in two 
months we had some $27,000 subscribed, with 
which we both secured an excellent building in 
St. Mark's Place, and adapted it for our purposes. 
Our effort is in this to make the house more attract- 
ive and tasteful than such places usually are ; and 
various ladies have co-operated with us, to exert 
a more profound and renovating influence on these 
girls. 
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TRAINING-SCHOOL FOB SEBVANTS. 

We have already engrafted on this Lodging-house 
a School to train ordinary house-servants; to teach 
plam cooking, waiting, the care of bedrooms, and good 
laundry-work. Nothing is more needed among this 
class, or by the public generally, than such a ^' Train- 
ing-school.'' 

Of the statistics of the Lodging-house, Mrs. Trott 
writes as follows : — 

" Ten thousand two hundred and twenty-five lodgers. What 
an anny would the registered names make, since a forlorn, 
wretched child of thirteen jears, from the old Trinity station- 
house, headed the lists in 1861 1 

" Among this number there are manj cozilj sitting by their 
own hearth-stones ; others are filling positions of usefulness and 
trust in families and stores ; some have been adopted in distant 
towns, where they fill a daughter's place ; and some have gone 
to return no more. A large number we cannot trace. 

"During this period, three thousand one hundred and one 
have found emplojinent, and gone to situations, or returned to 
friends. 

*' Fifteen thousand four hundred and twenty-nine garments 
have been cut and made, and distributed among the poor, or used 
as outfits in sending companies West." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE lONETEENTH-STBEET GA^a OP BUFPIANS. 
A MORAL "DISIKFBCTAlirr." 

DuBiNa the Bummer of 1865, 1 was present in Lon- 
don as a delegate to the International Beformatory 
Convention, and had the opportunity, for the second 
or third time, to investigate thoroughly the preventive 
and reformatory institutions of Great Britain. 

On my return I found that the President of our 
Board, of whom I have already spoken, had taken a 
lease of a building in a notorious quarter. 

His idea was that some of my observations in Eng- 
land might be utilized here and tested in a preventive 
institution. The quarter was well known to me. It 
had been the home and school of the murderous gang 
of boys and young men known as 

"THE imSTBTEENTH-STREET OANO." 

It happens that the beginnings and the process of 
growth of this society of young criminals were thor- 
oughly known by me at the time, and, as one case of 
this kind illustrates hundreds going on now, I will 
describe it in detail : — 
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Seventeen years ago, my attention had been called 
to the extraordinarily degraded condition of the chil- 
dren in a district lying on the west side of the city, 
between Seventeenth and Nineteenth Streets, and the 
Seventh and Tenth Avennes. A certain block, called 
^^ Misery Bow," in Tenth Avenue, was the main seed- 

m 

bed of crime and poverty in the quarter, and was also 
invariably a ^^ fever-nest." Here the poor obtained 
wretched rooms at a comparatively low rent ; these they 
sub-let, and thus, in little, crowded, close tenements, 
were herded men, women , and children of all a-ges. The 
parents were invariably given to hard drinking, and 
the children were sent out to beg or to steal. Besides 
them, other children, who were orphans, or who had 
run away from drunkards' homes, or had been work- 
ing on the canal-boats that discharged on the docks 
near by, drifted into the quarter, as if attracted by the 
atmosphere of crime and laziness that prevailed in the 
neighborhood. These slept around the breweries of 
the ward, or on the hay-barges, or in the old sheds of 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets. They were mere 
children, and kept life together by all sorts of street- 
jobs — Whelping the brewery laborers, blackening boots, 
sweeping sidewalks, ^^ smashing baggages" (as they 
called it), and the like. Herding together, they soon 
began to form an unconscious society for vagrancy 
and idleness. Finding that work brought but poor 
pay, they tried shorter roads to getting money by 
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pettey thefts, in which they were very adroit. Even 
if they earned a considerable snm by a lucky day's 
job, they quickly spent it in gambling, or f<»* some 
foUy. 

The police soon knew them as ^^street-rats;" but, 
like the rats, they were too quick and cunning to be 
often caught in their i>etty plunderings, sa' they 
gnawed away at the foundations of society undis- 
turbed. As to the ^'i)opular education" of whidi we 
boast, and the elevating and inspiring faith of Chris- 
tianity which had reared its temples all around them, 
they might almost as well have been the children of 
the Makololos in Central Africa. They had never 
been in school or church, and knew of (xod and Christ 
only in street-oaths, or as something of which people 
far above them siK>ke sometimes. 

I determined to inaugurate here a regular series 
of the ^^ moral disinfectants," if I may so call them, for 
this '^ crime-nest," which act almost as surely, though 
not as rapidly, as do the physical disinfectants — ^the 
sulphate of iron, the chloride of lime, and the various 
deodorizers of the Board of Health — ^in breaking up 
the "fever-nests" of the city. 

These measures, though imitated in some re- 
spects from England, were novel in their combina- 
tion. 

The first step in the treatment is to appoint a . 
kind-hearted agent or " Visitor," who shall go around 
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the infected quarter, and win the confidence of, and 
otherwise befriend the homeless and needy children 
of the neighborhood. Then we open an informal, sim- 
ple, religions meeting — ^the Boys' Meeting which I 
have described; next we add to it a free Beading- 
room, then an Industrial School, afterwards a Lodg- 
ing-house ; and, after months or years of the patient 
application of these remedies, our final and most 
successftil treatment is, as I have often said, the 
forwarding of the more hopeful cases to farms in 
the West. 

While seeking to apply these long-tried remedies 
to the wretched young population in the Sixteenth 
Ward, I chanced on a most earnest Christian man, a 
resident of the quarter, whoso name I take the liberty 
of mentioning — ^Mr. D. Slater, a manufacturer. 

He went around himself through the rookeries of 
the district, and gathered the x>oor lads even in his 
own parlor ; he fed and clothed them ; he advised and 
prayed with them. We oi)ened together a religious 
meeting for them. Nothing could exceed their wild 
and rowdy conduct in the first gatherings. On one or 
two occasions some of the little ruffians absolutely 
drew knives on our assistants, and had to be handed 
over to the policci But our usual experience was re- 
peated even there. Week by week patient kindness 
and the truths of Christianity began to have their 
effect on these wild little heathen of the street. We 
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find, in onr Journal of 1856, the following entries 
(p. 11):- 

" The other meeting has been opened in the hall, at the cor- 
ner of Sixteenth Street and Eighth Avenue, by Mr. D. Slater. 
It had, in the beg^inning, a rather etormy time, being frequented 
by the rowdy and thieving boys of the quarter. Mr. S. has once 
or twice been obliged to call in the help of the police, and to 
arrest the ringleaders. Now, however, by his patient kindness 
and anxiety for the welfare of the lads, he has gained a perma- 
nent influence. The police have remarked how much less the 
streets, on a Sunday, have been Infested, since he opened the 
meeting, with vagabond boys. Several notorious street-boys 
have abandoned their bad habits, and now go regularly to the 
Public Schools, or are in steady business. The average attend- 
ance the first month was 33 ; it is now 162. The average evening 
attendance is 104. 

"There is a family of four boys, all orphans, whom their 
friends could do nothing with, and turned into the streets. They 
lived by petty stealing, and slept in hay-lofts in winter, and on 
stoops or in coal-boxes in summer. Since they came to the 
meeting they have all gone to work ; they attend Public School, 
and come regularly to evening meeting. They used to be in 
rags and filth, but now are clean and well dressed. Their uncle 
came to me and said the meeting had done them more good than 
all their friends together." — {J£r. Slater's Report.) 

" Yesterday, Mr. Slater brought a thin, sad boy to us — ^had 
found him in the streets and heard his story, and then gave him 
a breakfast, and led him up to our office. The lad seemed like 
one weary almost of living. ' Where are your father and mother, 
my boy?' ' Both dead, sir.* ' Where are your other relatives or 
friends ? ' ' Haint got no friends, sir ; I've lived by myself on the 
street/ ' Where did you stay ? ' 'I slept in the privy sometime, 
sir ; and then in the stables in Sixteenth Street.' * Poor fellow,' 
said some one, * how did you get your living ?* * Begged it — and 
then, them stable-men, they give me bread sometimes.' ' Have 
you ever been to school, or Sunday School ? ' ' No, sir.* So the 
sad story went on. Within two blocks of our richest houses, a 
desolate boy grows up, not merely out of Christianity and out of 
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edacation, but out of a common haman shelter, and of means of 
livelihood. 

"The vermin were creeping over him as he spoke. A few 
days before this, Mr. S. had brought up three thorough-going 
street-boys — active, bold, impudent, smart fellows — a great deal 
more wicked and much less miserable than this })Oor fellow. 
Those three were sent to Ohio together, and this last boj, after 
a thorough washing and cleansing, was to be dispatched to Illi- 
nois. A later note adds : ' The lad was taken \>j an old gentle- 
man of property, who, being childless, has since adopted the boy 
as his own, and will make him heir to a property.' " 

Several other lads were helped to an honest liveli- 
hood. A Visitor was then appointed, who lived and 
worked in the quarter. But our moral treatment for 
this nest of crime had only commenced. 

We appealed to the public for aid to establish the 
reforming agencies which alone can cure these evils, 
and whose foundation depends mainly on the liberal- 
ity, in money, of our citizens. We warned them that 
these children, if not instructed, would inevitably 
grow up as ruffians. We said often that they would 
not be like the stupid foreign criminal class, but that 
their crimes, when they came to maturity, would^show 
the recklessness, daring, and intensity of the Ameri- 
can character. In our very first report (for 1854) we 
said: — 

" It should be remembered that there are no dangers to the 
value of property, or to the permanency of our institutions, so 
great as those from the existence of such a class of vagabond, 
ignorant, ungoverned children. This ' dangerous class ' has not 
begun to show itself, as it will in eight or ten years, when these 
boys and girls are matured. Those who were too negligent, or 
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too eelfish to notice them as children, will be follj aware of 
them as men. They will vote — they will have the same rig^httf 
as we ourselves, though thej have grown up ignorant of moral 
principle, as any savage or Indian. They will poison societj. 
Thej will perhaps be embittered at the wealth and the luxuries 
they never share. Then let society beware, when the outcast, 
vicious, reckless multitude of New York boys, swarming now in 
every foul alley and low street, come to know their power and 
umit!" 

Again, in 1857, we said:— » 

" Why should the ' street-rat/ as the police call him — ^the boy 
whose home in sweet childhood was a box or a deserted cellar ; 
whose food was crumbs begged or bread stolen ; whose influences 
of education were kicks and cuffs, curses, neglect, destitution 
and cold; who never had a friend, who never heard of duty 
either to society or Qod — ^why should he feel himself under any 
of the restraints of civilization or of Christianity ? Why should 

he be anything but a garroter and thief?" 

• ••••••• 

" Is not this crop of thieves and burglars, of shoulder-hitters 
and short-boys, of prostitutes and vagrants, of garroters and 
murderers, the very fruit to be expected from this seed, so long 
being sown ? What else was to be looked for? Society hurried 
on selfishly for its wealth, and left this vast class in its misery 
and temptation. Now these children arise and wrest back, with 
bloody and criminal hands, what the world were too careless or 
too selfish to give. The worldliness of the rich, the indifference 
of all classes to the poor, will always be avenged. Society must 
act on the highest principles, or its punishment incessantly cornea 
within itself. The neglect of the poor, and tempted, and crimi- 
nal, is fearfully repaid." (Pp. 5, 6.) 

But the words fell on inattentive ears. 

We found ourselves unable to continue our reform- 
ing agencies in the Sixteenth Ward ; no means were 
supplied; our Visitor was dismissed, the meeting 
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closed; Mr. Slater moved away, heavily out of pocket 
with his humane efforts, and much discouraged 
with the indifference of the Christian community to 
these tremendous evils; and the "I^ineteenth-street 
Gang" grew up undisturbed in its evil courses, taking 
new lessons in villainy and crime, and graduating in 
the manner the community has felt the past few 
years. Both the police and the public have noted the 
extraordinary recklessness and ferocity of their crimes. 
One, a mere lad, named Bogers, committed a murder, 
a few years ago, on a respectable gentleman, Mr. 
Swanton, accompanied by his wife, in the open street, 
on the west side of the city. He was subsequently 
executed. Some have been notorious thieves and bur- 
glars. 

Another murdered an unoffending old man, Mr. 
Bogers, in open day, before his own door, and near 
the main thoroughfare of the city. The whole com- 
munity was deeply thrilled by this horrible murder, 
and, though three of the "Gang'' were arrested, the 
offender was never discovered. Subsequently, one of 
the suspected young men was murdered by one of his 
own " pals." 

The amount of property they have destroyed would 
have paid the expense of an Industrial School, Bead- 
ing-room, Lodging-house and our other agencies for 
them, ten times over. 

Now and then we have rescued two or three broth- 
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ers of them, and have seen them become honest and 
industrious fanners in the West, whUe one of the same 
family, remaining here, would soon be heard of in Sing 
Sing or the city prisons. 

The history of the growth of the "Nineteenth- 
street Gang" is only one example of the histories of 
scores of similar bands of ruffians now in process of 
formation in the low quarters of the city. 

Our preventive agency was now placed, through 
the especial assistance of one of our trustees, in a 
better building, in Eighteenth Street. Here we had 
all our moral " disinfectants " under one roof, in the 
best i)ossible efficiency. 

The i)erson to be appointed Superintendent, whom 
I had accidentally encountered, was a " canny Scotch- 
man," and proved singularly adapted to the work. 
I feared at first that he was " too pious " for hia 
plac^; as experience shows that a little leaven of 
carnal habits, and the jolly good nature which Eelig- 
ion ought only to increase, but which, when mis- 
applied, it does sometimes somewhat contract, is use- 
ful in influencing these young heathen of the street. 
Perhaps they are so far down in the moral scale, that 
too strict a standard, when first applied to them, tends 
to repel or discourage them. 

I particularly dreaded our friend's devotional 
exercises. But time and experience soon wore off the 
Scotch Presbyterian starch, and showed that the 
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"root of the matter" was in him. The first quality 
needed in such a position is patience — a spirit 
which is never discouraged by ingratitude or wearied 
out by ill conduct. This our apparently somewhat 
sternly-righteous superintendent could attempt to 
show. 

Then, next, the guide of such lads must be just — 
inflexibly just-^and exact in the smallest particulars ; 
for, of all things which a street-boy feels, is first any 
neglect of obligations. 

This virtue was easy to the superintendent. He 
had, too, in him a deep well of kindness for the forlorn 
and unfortunate, which the lads soon appreciated* 

■ 

To my great satisfaction, at this time a gentleman 
threw himself into the movement, who possessed 
those qualities which always command success, and 
especially the i)eculiarities with which boys instinct- 
ively sympathize. 

He was gifted with a certain vitality of tem- 
perament and rich power of eiyoyment of every- 
thing human, which the rough lads felt imme- 
diately. He evidently liked horses and dogs ; a 
drive four-in-hand, and a gallop "to hounds," were 
plainly things not opposed to his taste. He appre- 
ciated a good dinner (as the boys happily dis- 
covered), and had no moral scruples at a cigar, or 
an occasional glass of wine. 

All this physical energy and richness of tempera- 
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ment seemed to accompany him iu his religious and 
philanthropical life. He was indefatigable in his 
efforts for the good of the lads ; he condncted their 
religious meeting every Sunday evening ^ he ad- 
vised and guided, he offered prizes, gave festivals 
and dinners, supplied reasonable wants, and corre- 
sponded with them. And, at length, to crown his 
efforts, he proposed to a few friends to purchase 
the house, and make it a home for the homeless 
boys forever. 

This benevolent measure was carried through with 
the same energy with which he manages his business, 
and the street-boys of the west side of New York will 
long feel the fruits of it. 

For our own and the public benefit, our worthy 
superintendent had, among his other qualities, what 
was of immense importance for his work — ^the true 
Scotch economy. 

!No manufacturer ever managed lus factory, no 
hotel-keeper ever carried on his establishment with 
such an eye for every penny of useless expenditure, as 
this faithful manager of trust-funds looked after every 
item of cost in this School and Lodging-house. Thus, 
for instance, during the month of May last, he lodged 
eighty boys every night, and fed them with two meals, 
at a cost to each lodger of five cents for a meal and five 
cents for lodging, at the same time feeding and lodg- 
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ing some gratnitously. The boys were kept clean, had 
enough to eat, and were brought under all the good 
moral and mental influences of the House ^ and, at the 
end of the month, the institution had not only cost 
nothing to the public, but Mr. Oourley absolutely 
turned over eleven dollars and sixty-flve cents to the 
Society. That is, his rent being paid, he had managed 
to keep his boys, pay the wages and food of three 
servants, a night-watchman, and errand-boy, and the 
salaries and table expenses of the superintendent, 
matron, and their family of four children. If this is 
not ^^ economical charity," it would be difficult to 
find it. 

On one occasion the patience of our worthy sux>er- 
intendent was put to a severe test. 

For two years he fed and lodged two youthfiil 
" vessels of wrath.'' They were taught in the Night- 
school, they were preached to, and prayed with in the 
Sunday meeting, they were generously feasted in the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas festivals. At last, as 
the crowning work of benevolence, he clothed and 
cleaned them, and took them with him to find them a 
home in the Par West. 

Here, when they had reached the land of independ- 
ence, they began to develop '^ the natural man" in a 
most unpleasant form. 

They would not go to the places selected ; their 
language was so bad that the farmers would not take 
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them 'y finally, after tbeir ref asing to take places where 
they were wanted, and making themselves generally 
disagreeable, IVIr. Goorley had to inform the lads that 
they must shift for themselves I Hereujwn they turned 
upon their benefactor with the vilest language. Sub- 
sequently they met him in the streets of the Western 
town, and were about to show themselves — ^what a 
Western paper calls — '^muscular orphans," by a vigor- 
ous assault on their benevolent protector ; but finding, 
from the bearing of our excellent brother, that he had 
something of the old Covenanter's muscle in him, and 
could show himself, if necessary, a worthy member of 
the old Scotch " Church militant," they wisely avoided 
the combat. 

Mr. Gourley returned home down-hearted, his high 
Calvinistic views of the origiual condition of the 
human heart not heing weakened by his experience. 
We all felt somewhat discouraged ; but-, as if to show 
us that human nature is never to be despaired of, Mr. 
Gourley afterwards received the following amende 
from the two ingrates : — 

HOPEFUL NEWS FJROK HARD CASES. 

" P , Mich., June 6, 1870. 

" Mr. J. Gourley ; 

" Dear Sir — Elnowing that you are one of those who can for- 
get and forgive, I take the liberty of writing these few lines to 

you, hoping that I will not offend you by so doing. W and 

I both wish to return our thanks to the Society for giving us 
the aid they have. We are now both in a fair way of making 
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men of oarselves. We are happy to think that we are free from 
the evil temptations that the poor boys of New York are exposed 
to. We are respected by all who ]Lnow us here. Boys of New 
York little know of the pleasure there is to be found in a home 
in the ' Far West.* We expect to stay here for two years yet, 
and then make a short visit to New York. We would like to 
visit the ' Old Hotel/ if you have no objection. We would like 
to have you write and let us know how the boys are getting 
along, and if little Skid and Dutchy are still in the hotel. I 
would advise all boys who have no home to go West, and they 

will be sure to find one. W is foreman on the largest farm 

in the town, and has hired for three years at one hundred dollars 
per year, and found in everything. I am working in a saw-mill 
this summer. I worked on a farm the first winter and summer. 
Last winter I worked in the lumber-wood, and this summer I 
will try the mill. I get twenty dollars a month, and have since 
I left you at the depot. We both went to work the next day. 
I wish you would be so kind as to answer this, and oblige your 
obedient servants, 

"B. T. 

"M. W.-" 

TABUULR STATEMENT 8IKCE OBOAinZATIOir. 

No. of No. of No. of No. Pro- 
Ybab. Boya. Lod^ngs. MealB. Tided for. Ezpenoea. BeceipM. 

1866 to 1867 847 13,389 48,511 272 •6,305 48 $3,053 40 

1867 to 1868 9SSi 33,033 39,401 159 5,14108 4,065 95 

1868tol869 890 22,921 25,345 127 7,923 58 3,068 53 

1869, 9 monthl 563 15,506 15,429 37 . 3,833 04 1,995 31 

1869 to 1870 919 35,516 27,933 86 4,766 55 3,510 84 

1870tol871 750 28,303 30,693 69 4,224 51 3,586 67 

TotaU 4,981 131,467 187,311 751 $32,093 24 119,279 90 

The Eighteenth-street Lodging-hoase has been 
gradoally and surely preventing the growth of a fresh 
^' gang'' of youthful ruffians ; and has already saved 
great numbers of neglected boys. 



CHAPTER XXYII. 

THE MINISTItY OF FLOWEBS. 
THE LITTLS YAGABOimS OF COBLEAS'S HOOK. 

If any of my readers should ever be inclined to 
investigate a very miserable quarter of the city, let 
them go down to our ^^Corlear's Hook," so ii^amous 
twenty years ago for murders and terrible crimes, and 
then wind about among the lanes and narrow streets 
of the district. Here they will And every available 
inch of the ground made use of for residences, so that 
each lot has that poisonous arrangement, a <^ double 
house,'' whereby the air is more effectually vitiated, 
and a greater number of human beings are crowded 
together. From this massing-together of families, and 
the drunken habits prevailing, it results very naturally 
that the children prefer outdoor life to their wretched 
tenements, and, in the milder months, boys and girls 
live a dolcefar niente life on the docks and wood-piles, 
enjoying the sun and the swimming, and picking up a 
livelihood by petty thieving and peddling. 

Sometimes they all huddle together in some cellar, 
boys and girls, and there sleep. In winter they creep 
back to the tenement-houses, or hire a bed in the vile 
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lodgings which are found in the Ward. They grow 
up, naturally, the wildest little "Topseys'' and "Ga- 
vroches" that can be found. Bagged, impudent, sharp, 
able '^to paddle their canoe" through all the rapids of 
the great city — ^the most volatile and uncertain of 
children; today in school, to-morrow miles away; 
many of them the most skillfiil of petty thieves, and 
all growing up to prey on the city. 

In the midst of this quarter we found an old Pub- 
lic School building — a dilapidated old shell — ^which 
we hired and refitted. It had the especial advantage 
of being open to air and light on four sides. We soon 
tranjsformed it into one of the most complete and 
attractive little agencies of instruction and charity 
which ever arose in the dark places of a crowded 
metropolis. We struck upon a superintendent — ^Mr. 
G. Galder — ^who, with other good qualities, had the 
artis tic gift — ^who, by a few flowers, or leaves, or old 
engravings, could make any room look pleasing. He 
exerted his talent in embellishing this building, and 
in making a cheerftd sx>ot in the midst of a ward filled 
with rookeries and broken-down tenements. In the 
bit of a back yard he created a beautiftd garden, with 
shrubbery and flowers, with vases and a cool shaded 
seat — and these in a place of the size of a respectable V 
closet. There a XH>or child could stand and fancy 
herself, for a moment, far away in the country. 
Thence, on a spring morning, drowning the prevalent 
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smells of bilge-water and sewers^ ascended the sweet 
odors of hyacinth and heliotrope, sweet-william and 
violet. Above, in the school-rooms and the lodging- 
rooms, these sweet flowers were scattered abont, 
taming and reflning, for the time, the rongh little 
subjects who frequented them. Soon a novel reward 
was proposed, and the best childr^i in the School 
were allowed to take a plant home with them, and, 
if they brought it back improved in a few months, 
to receive others as a premium; so that the School 
not merely distributed its light of morality and in- 
telligence in the dreary dens of the Ward, but was 
represented by cheerful and fragrant flowets in the 
windows of poor men's homes. 

In the School-room, too, was placed a little aqua- 
rium, which became an increasing source of delight to 
the young vagabonds. Our diUgent superintendent 
was not content. He now built a green-house, and, 
though no gardener, soon learned to care for and raise 
quantities of exquisite flowers, which should brighten 
the building in the gloomy winter. 

For the Industrial School we procured a teacher 
who taught as if life and death depended on the 
issues of each lesson. She seemed to pour out her 
life on <^ Enumeration," and gave an Object-lesson on 
an orange as if all the future prospects of the childreq 
depended on it. Such a teacher could not fail to in- 
terest the lively little vagrants of Bivington Street 
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Her sweet assistant was as effective in her own way ; 
so it came that a hundred and fifty of the young 
flibbertigibbets of the ward were soon gathered and 
attempted to be brought under the discipline of an 
Industrial SchooL But it was like schooling little 
Indians. A bright day scattered them as a splash 
scatters a school of flsh, and they disappeared among 
the docks and boats of the neighborhood. No in- 
tellectual attraction could compete with a '^ target 
company," and the sound of the flre-bell drove all 
lessons out of their heads, gtill, patience and inge- 
nuity and devotion accomplished here, as in all our 
schools, their work — ^which, if not " perfect," has been 
satisfactory and encouraging. 

But this was only a part of our efforts. Besides 
the school of a hundred and fifty children in the day 
from the neighborhood, might be found a hundred 
boys gathered from boxes, and barges, and all conceiv- 
able haunts, who came in for school and supper and 
bed. 

Here, for some inscrutable reason, the considerable 
class of ^^canawl-boys," or lads who work on the canal- 
boats of the interior, came for harbor. Besides our 
Day and Night Schools, we opened here also a Free 
Eeading-room for boys and young men in the neigh- 
borhood, and we held our usual Sunday-evening Meet- 
ing. In this meeting, fortunately for its good effects, 
various gentlemen took part, with much experience 
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iu practical life and of earnest characters. One, a 
young officer in the army, whose service for his coun- 
try fitted him for the service of humanity; another, 
an enthusiastic and active young business man; and 
still another — one of those men of calm judgment, 
profound earnestness of character, and an almost 
I)rincely generosity, who, in a foreign country, would 
be at the head of affairs, but here throw their moral 
and mental weight into enterprises of religion and 
philanthropy. 

The effects of these Meetings were exemplified by 
many striking changes of character, and instances of 
resistance to temptation among the lads, which greatly 
encouraged us. 

The building seemed so admirably adapted to our 
work, that, emboldened by our success with the Eigh- 
teenth-street House, we determined to try to purchase 
it. Two of our Trustees took the matter in hand. 
One had already, in the most generous manner, given 
one-third of the amount required for the purchase of 
that building ; but now he offered what was still more 
— ^his personal efforts towards raising the amount 
needed here, $18,000. 

No such disagreeable and self-denying work is 

ever done, as begging money. The feeling that you 

are boring others, and getting from their personal 

regard, what ought to be given solely for public 

"•tives, and the certainty that others will apply to 
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yoa as you apply to them, and expect a subscriptiou 
as a i>er8onal return, are all great '^ crosses." The 
cold rebuff, too; the suspicious negatiye, as if you 
were engaged in rather doubtftd business, are other 
unpleasant accompaniments of this business. And 
yet it ought to be regarded simply and solely as an 
unpleasant public duty. Money must be given, or 
refused, merely from public considerations. The 
giving to one charity should never leave an obli- 
gation that your i)etitioner must give to another. 
These few gentlemen in the city, of means and 
position, who do this unpleasant work, deserve the 
gratitude of the community. 

No other city in the world, we believe, makes such 
liberal gifts jfrom its means, as does New York towards 
all kinds of charitable and religious objects. There is 
a certain band of wealthy men who give in a propor- 
tion almost never known in the history of benefac- 
tions. We know one gentleman of large income who 
habitually, as we understand from good authority, 
bestows, in every kind of charitable and religious do- 
nations, $300,000 a year I As a general rule, however, 
the very rich in New York give very little. Our own 
charity has been mainly supported by the gifts of the 
middle and x>oorer classes. 

In this particular case, the trustee of whom we 
have spoken threw that enormous energy which has 
already made him, though a young man, one of the 
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foremost biisiness men of the city^ into this labor. 
With him was associated a refined gentleman, who 
conld reach many with invested wealth. Under this 
combination we soon raised the required snm, and 
all had the profound satisfaction of seeing a tem- 
porary " Home for Homeless Boys'' placed in one of 
the worst quarters of the city, to scatter its bene- 
factions for future years, when we are all gone. 

During the past year, a still more beautiful feature 
has been added to this Lodging-house. We had occa- 
sion to put up in the rear a little building for bath- 
rooms. It occurred to some gentlemen who are always 
devising pleasant things for these poor children, that 
a green-house upon this, opening into the school-room, 
would be a very agreeable feature, and that our su- 
perintendent's love for flowers could thus be used in 
the most practical way for giving pleasure to great 
numbers, of poor children. A pretty conservatory, 
accordingly, was erected on the top of the bath-room, 
opening into the audience-room, so that the little 
street-waifs, as they looked up from their desks, had 
a vista of flowers before them. Hither, also, were 
invited the mothers of the children in the Day-school 
to occasional parties or exhibitions; and here the 
plants were shown which had been intrusted to them. 

The room is one of the most attractive school- 
rooms in the city, and I have no doubt its beautiful 
flowers are one cause of the great numbers of poor 
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children which flock to it, while the influence of its 
earnest teachers, and of .the whole instrumentality, 
has been to improye the character of the neighboring 
quarter. 

irOUB YEABS' WORK AT TEDB BIVINGT0N-8TREET LODGING' 

HOUSB. a868, 1869, 1870, 1871.) 

Number of different bojs provided for. . 2,659 

Number of lodgings furnished 80^44 

Number of meals furnished 78,756 

Number of boys sent West 161 

Number of bojs provided with employment 105 

Number of bojs restored to friends. 126 

Number of boys patronizing the savings-bank 310 

Amount saved hy the bojs $3,878 00 

Total expenses 26,018 10 

Amount paid bj the bojs 8,614 68 

THE LITTLE GOPPEB-STEALEBS. 
THE ELEYENTH-WABD LODGINGHOUSE. 

• 

The history of this usefnl charity would be only a 
repetition of that of the others. It is placed among 
the haunts which are a fayorite of the little dock- 
thieves, and iron and copper-stealers, and of all the 
ragged crowd who live by peddling wood near the 
East Biver wharves. It has had a checkered career. 
One sui)erintendent was ^^ cleaned out" twice on suc- 
cessive nights, and had his till robbed almost under 
his nose. Another was almost hustled out of the 
dormitory by the youthful vagabonds ; but order has 

at length been gained; considerable munbers of the 
15 
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gamins have been turned into honest fam^ers, and 
others are pnrsning regular occupations. 

The Night-school is busily attended; the Day- 
school is a model of industry ; the '^ Bank " is used, 
and the Sunday-evening Meeting is one of the most 
interesting and impressive which we have. 

Its recent success and improvement are due to the 
personal interest and exertions of one of our trustees, 
who has thrown into this labor of charity a charac- 
teristic energy, as well as the earnestness of a pro- 
found religious nature. 

We have in this building, also, a great variety of 
charitable work crowded ; but we hope, through the 
liberality which has founded our other Lodging-houses, 
to secure a more suitable building, which shall be a 
permanent blessing to that quarter. 

STATISTICS FBOK OBIGIK TO 1878. 

Number of lodgings 07,10B 

Number of meals 65,757 

Sent West 278 

Restored to friends 188 

Number of different boys 8»086 

Amount paid by boys $6^22 29 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 



THE OHILD-VAaBANT. 



These is without doubt in the blood of most chil- 
dren — as an inheritance^ i)erhaps, from some remote 
barbarian ancestor — a passion for roving. There are 
few of us who cannot recall the delicious pleasure of 
wandering at free will in childhood, far from schools, 
houses, and the tasks laid upon us, and leading in 
the fields or woods a semi-savage existence. In fact, 
to some of us, now in manhood, there is scarcely a 
greater pleasure of the senses than to gratify ^^ the 
savage in one's blood," and lead a wild life in the 
woods. The boys among the poor feel this passion 
often almost irresistibly. Nothing will keep them in 
sdiool or at home. Having perhaps kind parents, 
and not a peculiarly disagreeable home, they will yet 
rove off night and day, ei^oying the idle, lazzaroni 
life on the docks, living in the summer almost in the 
water, and curling down at night, as the animals do, 
in any comer they can find — hungiy and ragged, but 
light-hearted, and ei^oying immensely their vagabond 
life. Probably as a sensation, not one that th6 street- 
lad will ever have in after-life will equal the delicious 
feeling of carelessness and independence with which 
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« 

he lies on his back in the spring sonlight on a pile of 
dock Inmber, and watches the moving life on the river, 
and mnnches his crost of bread. It fireqnentlj hap- 
I)ens that no restraint or punishment can check this 
Indian-like proi)ensit7. 

A BOVBB SEFORICED. 

We recall one fine little fellow who was honesty and 
tmthfiil, and kind-hearted, but who, when the roving 
passion in the blood came np, left everything and 
spent his days and nights on the wharves, and ram- 
bling about the streets. His mother, a widow, knew 
only too well what this habit was bringing him to, 
for, unfortunately, the life of a young barbarian in 
New York has little poetry in it. The youthful va- 
grant soon becomes idle and unfit to work ; he is hun- 
gry, and cannot win his food from the waters and the 
woods, like his savage prototype; therefore, he must 
steal. He makes the acquaintance of the pettfy 
thieves, pickx>ockets, and young sharpers of the city. 
He learns to lie and swear; to pick pockets, rifle 
street-stands, and break open shop- windows or doors ; 
so that this barbarian habit is the universal stepping- 
stone to children's crimes. In this case, the worthy 
woman locked the boy up in her room, and sent down 
word to us that her son would like a place in the 
country, if the employer would come up and take him* 

We dispatched an excellent gentleman to her from 
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the interior, who desired a "model boyj'' but, when 
he arrived, he found, to his dismay, the lad kicking 
through the panels of the door, and declaring he 
would die sooner than go. The boy then disapi>eared 
for a few days, when his mother discovered him 
ragged and half-starved about the docks, and brought 
him home and whipped him severely. The next 
morning he was off again, and was gone a week, 
until the police brought him back in a wretched 
condition. The mother now tried the " Christian 
Brothers," who had a fence ten feet high about their 
premises, and kept the lad, it was said, part of the 
time chained. But the fence was mere sport to the 
little vagrant, and he was soon off. She then tried the 
" Half-Orphan Asylum," but this succeeded no better. 
Then the " Juvenile Asylum" was applied to, and the 
lad was admitted; but here he sjpent but a short x>ro- 
bation, and was soon beyond their reach. The mother, 
now in desperation, resplved to send him to the Far 
West, under the charge of the Children's Aid Society. 
Knowing his habits, she led him down by the collar to 
the office, sat by him there, and accompanied him to 
the railroad depot with the party of children. He 
was placed on a farm in Korthem Michigan, where, 
fortunately, there was considerable game in the neigh- 
borhood. To the surprise of us all, he did not at once 
run away, being perhaps attracted by the shooting he 
could indulge in, when not at work. 
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At length a chance was offered him of beings a 
trapper, and he began Mb royings in good earnest. 
From the Northern Peninsula of Michigan to the 
Bocky Mountains, he wandered over the woods and 
wilds for years, making a very good living by his sales 
of skins, and saving considerable money. All ac- 
counts showed him to be a very honest, decent, industri- 

« 

ons lad — ^a city vagrant about to be a thief transformed 
into a country vagrant making an honest living. 

Our books give hundreds of similar stories, where 
a free country-life and the amusements and sports of 
the farmers, when work is slack, have gratified health- 
fully the vagrant appetite. The mere riding a horse, 
or owning a calf or a lamb, or trapping an animal in 
winter, seems to have an astonishing effect in cooling 
the fire in the blood in the city rover, and making him 
contented. 

The social habits of the army of little street-va- 
grants who rove through our city have something 
unaccountable and mysterious in them. We have, as 
I have described, in various parts of the city little 
" Stations," as it were, in their weary journey of life, 
where we ostensibly try to refresh them, but where 
we really hope to break up their service in the army 
of vagrancy, and make honest lads of them. These 
'' Lodging-houses" are contrived, after much experi- 
ence, so ingeniously that they inevitably attract in 
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the young vagabonds^ and drain the quarter where 
they are placed of this class. We give the boys, in 
point of fact, more for their money than they can get 
anywhere else, and the whole house is made attractive 
and comfortable for them. But the reasons of their 
coming to a given place seem unaccountable. 

Thus there will be a " Lodge " in some out-of-the- 
way quarter, with no special attractions, which for 
years \n\\ drag along with a comparatively small num- 
ber of lodgers, when suddenly, without any change 
being made, there will come a rush of street-rovers to 
it, and scores will have to be sent away, and the house 
be crowded for months after. Perhaps these denizens 
of boxes and hay-barges have their own fashions, like 
their elders, and a "Boys' HoteP becomes jwpular, 
and has a run of custom like the larger houses of 
entertainment. The' numbers too, at diiferent sea- 
sons, vary singularly. Thus, in the coldest nights of 
winter, when few boys could venture to sleep out, and 
one would suppose there would be a rush to these 
warmed and comfortable " Lodges," the attendance in 
some houses falls off. And in all, the best months are 
the spring and autumn rather than the winter or sum- 
mer. Sometimes a single night of the week will show 
a remarkable increase of lodgers, though for what 
reason no one can divine. 

The lodgers in the different houses are singularly 
di^erent. Those in the parent Lodging-house — ^the 
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Newsboys' — seem more of the true gamin oiUer : 
sharp, ready, light-hearted, quick to understand and 
quick to act, generous and impulsive, and with an 
air of being well used ^^to steer their own canoe'' 
through whatever rapids and whirlpools. These lads 
seem to include more, also, of that chance medley 
of little wanderers who drift into the city from the 
country, and other large towns — ^boys floating on the 
current, no one knows whence or whither. They are, 
as a rule, younger than in the other ^' Lodges," and 
many of them are induced to take places on farms, 
or with mechanics in the country. 

One of the mysterious things about this Boys' 
Hotel is, what becomes of the large numbers that 
enter it f In the coiu«e of the twelve months there 
passes through its hospitable doors a procession of 
more than eight thotisand different youthful rovers 
of the streets — ^boys without homes or friends ; yet, 
on any one night, there is not an average of more 
than two hundred. Each separate boy accordingly 
averages but nine days in Ms stay. We can trace 
during the year the course of, perhaps, a thousand 
of these young vagrants, for most of whom we pro- 
vide ourselves. What becomes of the other seven 
thousand ? Many, no doubt, find occupation in the 
city or country ; some in the pleasant seasons take 
their pleasure and business at the watering-places and 
other large towns ; some return to relatives or friends 3 
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many are arrested and imprisoned, and the rest 
of the ragged throng drift away, no one knows 
whither. 

The ap-town Lodging-houses seem often to gather 
in a more permanent class of lodgers ; they become * 
firequently genuine boarding-houses for children. The 
lads seem to be, too, a more destitute and i)erhaps 
lower class than " the down-town boys." Possibly by 
a process of ^^ Natural Selection," only the sharpest 
and brightest lads get through the intense '^ struggle 
for existence" which belongs to the most crowded 
portions of the city, while the duller are driven to 
the up-town wards. We throw out the hypothesis 
for some future investigator. 

The great amusement of this multitude of street 
vagabonds is the cheap theatre. like most boys, 
they have a passion for the drama. But to them the 
pictures of kings and queens, the processions of court- 
iers and soldiers on the stage, and the wealthy gentle- 
men aiding and rescuing distressed peasant-girls, are 
the only glimpses jbhey ever get of the great world of 
history and society above them, and they are naturally 
entranced by them. Many a lad will pass a night in 
a box, and si)end his last sixpence, rather than lose 
this show. Unfortunately, these low theatres seem 
the rendezvous for all disreputable characters ; and 
here the '^ bummers " make the acquaintance of the 
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higher class whom they so much admire, of '^ flash- 
men," thieves, pickpockets, and rogues. 

We have taken the pains at different times to see 
some of the pieces represented in these places, and 
have never witnessed anything improi)er or immoral 
On the contrary, the j)opular plays were always of a 
heroic and moral cast. ^' Uncle Tom," when it was 
played in the Bowery, undoubtedly had a good moral 
and political effect, in the years before the war, on 
these ragamuffins. 

The salvation of New York, as regards this aimy 
of young vagabonds, is, without doubt, its clmiate. 
There can be no i)ermanent class of lazzaroni under 
our winters. The cold compels work. The snow 
drives '^ the street-rats," as the police call them, from 
their holes. Then the homeless boys seek employ- 
ment and a shelter. And when they are once brought 
under the series of moral and physical instrumentah- 
ties contrived for their benefit, they cease soon to be 
vagrants, and join the great class of workers and 
honest producers. 

A COSBECTIVX. 

One of the best practical methods of correcting 
vagrancy among city boys would be the adoption, by 
every large town, of an "ordinance" similar to that 
passed by the Common Council of Boston. 

By this Act, every child who pursues any kind of 
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street-trade for an occupation — such as news- vending, 
peddling, blackening of boots, and the like— is obliged 
to procure a license, which must be renewed every 
three months. If he is found at any time without 
this license, he is liable to summary arrest as a va- 
grant. To procure the license, each child must show a 
certificate that he has . been, or is, attending some 
school, whether public, or industrial, or parish, during 
three hours each day. 

The great advantage of a law of this nature, is, 
that it can be executed. Any ordinary legislation 
against youthful vagrants — such as arresting any child 
found in the streets during school-hours, or without 
occupation — ^is sure to become ineffectual through the 
humanity and good-nature of officials and judges. 
Moreover, every young rover of the streets can easily 
trump up some occupation, which he professes to 
follow. 

Thus, now, as is well known, most of the begging 
children in New York are apparently engaged in sell- 
ing ^^black-headed pins," or some other cheap trifle. 

They can almost always pretend some occupation — 
if it be only sweeping sidewalks — ^which enables them 
to elude the law. Kor can we reasonably expect a 
judge to sentence a child for vagrancy, when it claims 
to be supporting a destitute parent by earnings in a 
street-trade, though the occupation may be a semi- 
vagrant one, and may lead inevitably to idleness and 
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dime. Nor does the action of a tmant-officer prevent 
the necessity of such a law, because this official only 
acts on the truant class of children, not on those who 
attend no school whatever. By an ordinance like 
this of Boston, every child can be forced to at least 
three hours' schooling each day ^ and, as any school is 
permitted, no sectarian or bigoted feeling is aroused 
by this injunction. 

The police would be more ready to arrest, and the 
judges to sentence, the violators of so simple and 
rational a law. The wanderers of the street would 
then be brought under legal supervision, which would 
not be too harsh or severe. Education may not, in 
all cases, prevent crime; yet we well know that, 
on a broad scale, it has a wonderfdl effect in check- 
ing it. 

The steady labor, punctuality, and order of a good 
school, the high tone in many of our Free Schools, the 
self-respect cultivated, the emulation aroused, the love 
of industry thus planted, are just the influences to 
break up a vagabond, roving, and dependent habit of 
mind and life. The School, with the Lodging-house, 
is the best preventive institution for vagrancy. 

The Massachusetts system of <^ Truant-schools '^ 
— ^that is, Schools to which truant officers could send 
children habitually truant— does not seem so ap- 
plicable to New York. The number of " truants " in 
the city is not very large; they are in exceedingly 
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remote quarters, and it would be very difficult to 
collect them in any single School. 

Our ^^ Industrial Schools " seem to take their place 
very efficiently. The present truant-officers of the 
city are active and judicious, and return many chil- 
dren to the Schools. 

COMPULSOBY SDUCATIOir. 

The best general law on this subject, both for 
country and city, would undoubtedly be, a law for 
compulsory education, allowing ^^ Half-time Schools " 
to children requiring to be employed a part of the day. 

There is no doubt that the time has arrived for 
the introduction of such laws throughout the country. 
During the first years of the national existence, and 
esi>ecially in New England and the States i)eopled from 
that region, there was so strong an impression among 
the common people, of the immense importance of a 
system of ii^e instruction for all, that no laws or 
'regulations were necessary to enforce it. Our ances- 
tors were only too eager to secure mental training for 
themselves, and opportunities of education for their 
children. The public property in lands was, in many 
States, early set aside for purposes of school and col- 
lege education ; and the poorest farmers and laboring 
people often succeeded in obtaining for their families 
and descendants the best intellectual training which 
the coxmtry could then bestow. 
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But all this^ in New England and other portions of 
the country, has greatly changed. Owing to foreign 
immigration and to unequal distribution of wealth, 
large numbers of people have grown up without the 
rudiments even of common-school education. Thus, 
according to the report of 1871, of the National Com- 
missioners of Education, there are in the New England 
States 195,963 persons over ten years of age who can- 
not write, and, therefore, are classed as ^^ illiterates." 
In New York State the number reaches the astound- 
ing height of 241,152, of whom 10,639 are of the colored 
race. In Pennsylvania the number is 222,356; in 
Ohio, 173,172, and throughout the Union the popula- 
tion of the illiterates sums up the fearful amount of 
5,660,074. In New York State the number of illiterate 
minors between ten and twenty-one years amounts to 
42,405. In this city there are 62,238 persons over ten 
who cannot write, of whom 53,791 are of foreign birth. 
Of minors between ten and twenty-one, there are here 
8,017 iUiterates. 

Now, it must be manifest to the dullest mind, that 
a republic like ours, resting on universal suffi^ge, is 
in the utmost danger from such a mass of ignorance 
at its foundation. That nearly six persons (5.7) ia 
every one hundred in the Northern States should be 
uneducated, and thirty out of the hundred in the 
Southern, is certainly an alarming fact From this 
dense ignorant multitude of human beings proceed 
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most of the crimes of the community ; these are the 
tools of unprincipled politicians; these form 'Hhe 
dangerous classes" of the city. So strongly has this 
danger been felt, especially from the ignorant masses 
of the Southern States, both black and white, that 
Congress has organized a ^National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and, for the first time in our history, is taking 
upon itself, to a limited degree, the care of education 
in the States. The law making appropriations of 
public lands for purposes of education^ in proportion 
to the illiteracy of each State, will undoubtedly at 
some period be passed, and then encouragement will 
be given by the Federal Government to universal 
popular education. As long as five millions of our 
people cannot write, there is no wisdom in arguing 
against interference of the General Gk^vemment in so 
vital a matter. 

During the past two years all intelligent Americans 
have been struck by the excellent discipline and im- 
mense well-directed energy shown by the Prussian 
nation — ^plainly the results of the universal and en- 
forced education of the people. The leading Power 
of Europe evidently bases its strength on the law of 
Compulsory Education. Very earnest attention has 
been given in this coxmtry to the subject. Several 
States are approaching the adoption of such a law. 
California is reported to favor it, as well as Illinois. 
Massachusetts, Bhode Island, and Connecticut have 
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began compulsory education by tbeir legislation on 
factory children, compelling parents to educate their 
children a certain number of hours each day. Even 
Great Britain is drawing near it by her late School 
acts, and must eventually pass such laws. In our 
own State, where, of all the free States, the greatest 
illiteracy exists, there has been much backwardness 
in this matter. But, under the new movements for 
reform, our citizens must see where the root of all 
their troubles lies. The demagogues of this city 
would never have won their amazing power but for 
those sixty thousand persons who never read or 
write. It is this class and their associates who made 
these politicians what they were. 

We need, in the interests of public order, of lib- 
erty, of property, for the sake of our own safety- and 
the endurance of free institutions here, a strict and 
carefdl law, which shall comi)el every minor to learn 
to read and write, under severe penalties in case of 
disobedience. 



OHAPTEE XXIX. 

PACTOBY CHILDBEN. 

In oar educational moyements, we early opened 
Night-schools for the poor children. During the win- 
ter of 1870-71, we had some eleven in operation, 
reaching a most interesting class of children — ^those 
working hard from eight to ten hours a day, and then 
coming with passionate eagerness for schooling in the 
evening. 

The experience gained in these schools still further 
developed the fact, already known to us, of the great 
numbers of children of tender years in New York 
employed in factories, shops, trades, and other regular 
occupations. A child put at hard work in this way, 
is, as is well known, stunted in growth or enfeebled in 
health. He fEiils also to get what is considered as 
indispensable in this country for the safety of the 
State, a common-school education. He grows up 
weak in body and ignorant or imtrained in mind. 
The parent or relative wants his wages, and insists on 
his laboring in a factory when he ought to be in an 
infant-school. The employer is in the habit of getting 
labor where he can find it, and does not much consider 
whether he is allowing his littie employes the time and 
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leisure Bofficient for preparing themselveB for life. He 
excuses himself, too, by the plea that the child would 
be half-starved or thrown on the Poor-house bat for 
this employment. 

The universal experience is, that neither the be- 
nevolence of the manufiacturer nor the conscience of 
the parent will prevent the steady employment of 
children of tender years in factory work, provided 
sufficient wages be offered. Probably, if the em- 
ployer were approached by a reasonable x>erson, and 
it was represented what a wrong he was doing to so 
young a laborer, or the parent were warned of his 
responsibility to educate a child he had brought into 
the world, they would both agree to the reasonableness 
of the position, and attempt to reform their ways. 
But the necessities of capital on the one side, and the 
wants of i)overty on the other, soon put the children 
again at the loom, the machine, and the bench, and 
the result is — ^masses of little ones, bent and wan with 
early trial, and growing up mere machines of labor. 
England has found the evil terrible, and, during the 

■ 

past ten or fifteen years, has been legislating inces- 
santly against it ; protecting helpless infancy from the 
tyranny of capital and the greed of poverty, and 
securing a fair growth of body and mind for the chil- 
dren of the laboring poor. 

There is something extremely touching in these 
Night-schools, in the eagerness of the needy boys and 
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girls who have been toiling all day, to pick up a mor- 
sel of knowledge or gain a practical mental accom- 
plishment. Their occupations are legion. The follow- 
ing are extracts from a recent report of one of our 
visitors on this subject. At the Crosby-street School, 
he says : — 

" There were some hundred children ; their occupations were 
aa follows : They pat up insect-powder drive wagons, tend oys- 
ter-saloons ; are tinsmiths, engravers, ofiSice-boys, in type-found- 
eries, at screws, in blacksmith-shops ; make cigars, polish, work 
at packing tobacco, in barber-shops, at paper-stands ; are cash- 
boys, light porters, make artificial flowers, work at hair; are 
errand-boys, make ink, are in Singer's sewing-machine factory, 
and printing-offices; some post bills, some are paint-scrapers, 
some peddlers; they pack snuff, attend poultry-stands at market, 
in shoe-stores and hat-stores, tend stands, and help painters and 
carpenters. 

"At the Fifth-ward School (No. I4l Hudson Street), were 
fifty boys and girls. One of them, speaking of her occupation, 
said : ' 1 work at feathers, cuttingjthe feathers from cock's tails. 
It is a very busy time now. They took in forty new hands to- 
day. I get three dollars and fifty cents a week : next week I'll 
get more. I go to work at eight o'clock and leave off at six. 
The feathers are cut from the stem, then steamed, and curled, 
and packed. They are sent then to Paris, but more South and 
West.' One boy said he worked at twisting twine; another 
drove a ' hoisting-horse,' another blacked boots, etc. 

" At the Eleventh- ward School, foot of East Eleventh Street, 
there was an interesting class of boys and girls under thirteen 
years of age. One boy said he was employed during the day in 
making chains of beads, and says that a number of the boys 
and girls present are in the same business. Another said he 
worked at coloring maps. Another blows an organ for a music- 
teacher. 

" At the Lord School, No. 207 Greenwich Street, the occupa. 
tions of the girls were working in hair, stripping tobacco, crochet. 
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folding paper collan, hoase-work, tending baby, patting up 
papers in drag-store, etc., etc/' 

In making bat a brief survey of the employment of 
children outside of our schools, we discover that there 
are from one thousand five hundred to two thousand 
children, under fifteen years of age, employed in a 
single branch — ^the manufacture of pax>er collars — 
while of those between fifteen and twenty years, the 
number reaches some eight thousand. In tobacco- 
factories in New York, Brooklyn, and the neighbor- 
hood, our agents found children only four yearn of age — 
sometimes half a dozen in a single room. Others 
were eight years of age, and ranged from that age up 
to fifteen years. Girls and boys of twelve to fourteen 
years earn from four dollars to five dollars a week. 
One little girl they saw, tending a machine, so small 
that she had to stand upon a box eighteen inches high 
to enable her to reach her work. In one room they 
found fifty children ; some little girls, only eight years 
of age, earning three dollars per week. In another, 
there were children of eight and old women of sixty, 
working together. In the ^'unbinding cellar" they 
found fifteen boys under fifteen years. Twine-facto- 
ries, ink-factories, feather, pocket-book, and artificial- 
flower manu&cture, and hundreds of otlier occupa- 
tions, reveal the same state of things. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Mundella, the 
English member of Parliament, who has accomplished 
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SO much in edacatioiial and other reforms in Great 
Britain, was here, he stated in a public address that 
the evils of children's overwork seemed as great here 
as in England. Our investigations confirm this opin- 
ion. The evil is already vast in New York, and must 
be checked. It can only be restrained by legislation* 
What have other States done in J^he matter f 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION. 

The great manufacturing State of New England 
has long felt the evil from children's overwork, but 
has only in recent years attempted to check it by 
strict legislation. In 1866, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed an act restraining ^^ the employment 
of children of tender years in manufacturing estab- 
lishments," which was subsequently repealed and re- 
placed by a more complete and stringent law in 1867 
(chapter 285). By this act, no child under ten years 
of age is i>ermitted to be employed in any manufac- 
turing or mechanical establishment in the State. And 
no child between ten and fifteen years can be so em- 
ployed, unless he has attended some Day-school for at 
least three months of the year preceding, or a ^^ half- 
time school" during the six months. Nor shall the 
employment continue, if this amount of education is 
not secured* The school also must be approved by 
the School Committee of the town where the child 
resides. 
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It is farther provided, that no child under fifteen 
shall be so employed more than sixty hours per week. 
The penalty for the violation of the act is fifty dollars, 
both' to employer and parent. The execution of the 
law is made the duty of the State Constable. 

The report of the Deputy State Comptroller, Gen. 
Oliver, shows certayi defects in the phraseology of 
the act, and various difficulties in its execution, but 
no more than might naturally be expected in such 
legislation. Thus, there is not sufficient power con- 
ferred on the executive officer to enter manufacturing 
establishments, or to secure satisfactory evidence 
of the law having been violated ; and no sufficient 
certificates or forms of registration of the age and 
school attendance of factory children are provided 
for. The act, too, it is claimed, is not sufficiently 
yielding, and therefore may bear severely in certain 
cases on the poor. 

The reports, however, from this officer, and from 
the Boston '^ Bureau of Labor," show how much is 
already being accomplished in Massachusetts to bring 
public attention to bear on the subject Laws often 
i\ct as favorably by indirect means as by direct. They 
arouse conscience and awaken consideration, even if 
they cannot be fully executed. As a class, New Eng- 
land manufacturers are exceedingly intelligent and 
public-spirited, and when their attention was called to 
this growing evil by the law, they at once set about 
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efforts to remedy it. Many of them have established 
"half-time schools," which they require their young 
employis to attend ; and they find their own interests 
advanced by this, as they get a better class of labor- 
ers. Others arrange " double gangs" of young work- 
ers, BO that one-half may take the place of the other 
in the mill, while the former are in school. Others 
have founded " Mght-schools." There is no question 
that the law, with all its defects, has already served 
to lessen the evil. 

RHODE ISLAIH) LEGISLATI017. 

The Rhode Island act (chapter 139) does not differ 
materially from that of Massachusetts, except that 
twelve years is made the minimum age at which a 
child can be employed in fiaictories; and children, even 
during the nine months of factory work every year, 
are not allowed to be employed more than eleven 
hours per day. The penalty is made but twenty dol- 
lars, which can be recovered before any Justice of the 
Peace, and one-half is to go to the complainant and 
the other to the District or Public School. 

coNinscTicTrr leqislatiok. 

In matters of educational reform Oonnecticut is 
always the leading State of the Union. On this sub- 
ject of children's overwork, and consequent want of 
education, she has legislated since 1842. 
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The original act, however, was strengthened and, 
in part, repealed by another law passed in Jnly, 1869 
(chapter 115), which is the most stringent act on this 
subject in the American code. In all the other legis- 
lation the law is made to apply solely to manu&ctur- 
ers and mechanics ; in this it includes all employment 
of children, the State rightly concluding that it is as 
much against the public weal to have a child grow 
up ignorant and overworked with a farmer as with a 
manufacturer. The Connecticut act, too, leaves out 
the word " knowingly,'' with regard to the employer's 
action in working the child at too tender years, or 
beyond the legal time. It throws on the employer the 
responsibility of ascertaining whether the children 
employed have attended school the required time, or 
whether they are too young for his labor. Nor is it 
enough that the child should have been a member of 
a school for three months ; his name must appear 
on the register for sixty days of actual attendance. 

The age under which three months' schpol-time 
is required is fourteen. The penalty for each of- 
fense is made one hundred dollars to the Treasurer 
of the State. Four different classes of officers are 
instructed and authorized to co-oi>erate with the 
State in securing every child under fourteen three 
months of education, and in protecting him from 
overwork, namely. School- Visitors, the Board of Edu- 
cation, State Attorneys, and G-rand Jurors. The State 
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Board of Education is '' authorized to take such 
action as may be deemed necessary to secure the en- 
forcement of this act, and may appoint an agent for 
that purpose.'^ 

The defects of the law seem to be that it provides 
for no minimum of age in which a child may be em- 
ployed in a factory, and does not limit the number 
of hours of labor per week for children in manufac- 
turing establishments. Neither of these limitations 
is necessary in regard to farm-labor. 

The agent i^r executing the law in Connecticut, 
Mr. H, M. Cleaveland, seems to have acted with great 
wisdom, and to have secured the hearty co-operation 
of the manufacturers. '^ Three-fourths of the manu- 
facturers of the State,'' he says, " of almost every- 
thing, from a needle up to a locomotive, were visited, 
and pledged themselves to a written agreement,'' that 
they would employ no children under fourteen years 
of age, except those with certificates from the local 
school-officers of actual school attendance for at least 
three months. 

This fact alone reflects the greatest credit on this 
intelligent class. And we are not surprised that they 
are quoted as saying, " We do not dare to permit the 
children within and around our mills to grow up with- 
out some education. Better for us to pay the school 
expenses ourselves than have the children in ignor- 
ance." 

16 
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Many of the Connecticut mann£Eu;tarers have 
already, at their own expense, provided means of 
education for the children they are employing; and 
large numbers have agreed to a division of the chil- 
dren in their employ into alternate gangs — of whom 
one is in school while the other is in the factory. 

The following act was drawn up by Mr. C. E. 
Whitehead, counsel and trustee of the Children's Aid 
Society, and presented to the New York Legislature 
of 1872. It has not yet passed : — 

AN ACT FOB THE PROTECTION OP FACTORY CHILDREN. 

Section 1. — No child under the age of ten years shall be 
employed for hire ia any manufactory or mechanical shop, or at 
any manufacturing work within this State ; and no child under 
the age of twelve years shall be so employed unless such child 
can intelligibly read, under a penalty of five dollars for every 
day during any part of which any such child shall be so em- 
ployed, to be paid by the employer. Any parent, guardian, or 
other person authorizing such employment, or making a false 
return of the age of a child, with a view to such employment, 
shall bo liable to a penalty of twenty dollars. 

Sbc. 2. — No child under the ago of sixteen years shall be 
employed in any manufactory, or in any mechanical or manu- 
facturing shop, or at any manufacturing work within the State, 
for more than sixty hours in one week, or after four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon, or on New-year*s-day, or on Christmas-day, 
or on the Fourth of July, or on the Twenty-second of February, 
or on Thanksgiving-day, under a penalty of ten dollars for each 
offense. 

Sbc. 3. — No child between the ages of ten and sixteen years 
shall be employed in any manufactory or workshop, or at any 
manufacturing work within this State, during more than nine 
months in any one year, unless during such year he shall have 
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attended school as in this section hereinafter provided, nor shall 
such child be employed at all unless such child shall have 
attended a public day-school during three full months of the 
twelve months next preceding such employment, and shall de. 
liver to its employer a written certificate of such attendance, 
signed by the teacher ; the certificate to be kept by the em- 
ployer as hereinafter provided, under a penalty of fifty dollars. 
Provided that regular tuition of three hours per day in a private 
day-school or public night-school, during a term of six months, 
shall be deemed equivalent to three months' attendance at a 
public day-school, kept in accordance with the customary hours 
of tuition. And provided that the child shall have lived within 
the State during the preceding six months. And provided that 
where there are more than one child between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen years in one family, and the commissioners or over- 
seers of the poor shall certify in writing that the labor of such 
children is essential to the maintenance of the family, such 
schooling ms^ bo substituted during the first year of their em- 
ployment by having the children attend the public schools dur- 
ing alternate months of such current year, until the full three 
months' schooling for each child shall have been had, or by 
having the children attend continuously a private day-school or 
public night-school three hours a day until the full six months' 
schooling for each child shall have been had. 

Sec, 4. — Every manufacturer, owner of mills, agent, overseer, 
contractor, or other person, who shall employ operatives under 
sixteen years of age, or on whose premises such operatives shall 
be employed, shall cause to be kept on the premises a register, 
which shall contain, in consecutive columns : (Ist), the date when 
each operative commenced his or her engagement; (2d), the 
name and surname of the operative ; (8d), his or her place of 
nativity ; (4th), his or her residence by street and number ; (5th)^ 
his or her age ; (6th), the name of his or her father, if living ; if 
not, that of the mother, if living ; (7th), the number of his or 
her school certificate, or the reason of its absence ; and (8th), the 
date of his or her leaving the factory. Such register shall bo 
kept open to the inspection of all public authorities, and Extracts 
therefrom shall be furnished on the requisition of the Inspector, 
the School Commissioners, or other public authority. Any 
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riolation of this section shall subject the offender to a penalty of 
one hundred dollars. 

Sbc. 5. — Every such employer mentioned in the last section 
shall keep a register, in which shall be e;itered the certificates 
of schooling produced by children in his employ ; such certificate 
shall be signed by the teacher, and shall be dated, and shall 
certify the dates between which such scholar has attended 
school, and shall mention any absences made therefrom during 
such term, and such certificates shall be numbered in conseca- 
tive order, and such register shall also be kept open to inspec- 
tion of all public authorities, as provided in the last section ; and 
all violations of this section shall subject the offender to a 
penalty of one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 6. — ^Any teacher or other person giving a false certi- 
ficate, for the purpose of being used under the provisions of this 
act, shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars, and be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor. 

Sec. 7. — The parent or guardian of every child released from 
work under the provisions of this act shall cause the said child 
to attend school when so released, for three months, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section three of this act, under a 
penalty of five dollars for each week of non-attendance. 

Sec. 8. — All public officers and persons charged with the 
enforcement of this law can, at all working-hours, enter upon 
any factory premises, and any person refusing them admittance 
or hindering them shall bo liable to a penalty of one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 9. — ^Every room in any factory in which operatives are 
employed shall be thoroughly painted or whitewashed or cleaned 
at least once a year, and shall be kept as well ventilated, lighted, 
and cleaned as the character of the business will permit, under 
a penalty of ten dollars for each week of neglect. 

Sec. 10. — All trap-doors or elevators, and all shafting, belt- 
ing, wheels, and machinery running by steam, water, or other 
motive power, in rooms or places in a factory in which operatives 
are employed, or through which they have to pass, shall be pro- 
tected by iron screens, or by suitable partitions during all the 
time when such doors are open, and while such machinery is in 
motion, under a penalty of fifty dollars, to be paid by the owner 
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of such machineiy, op the employer of such operatives, for each 
day during which the same shall be so unprotected. 

Sec. 11. — This act shall be printed and kept hung in a con. 
splcuous place in every factory, by the owner, agent, overseer* 
or person occupying such factory, under a penalty of ten dollars 
for each day's neglect. 

Seo. 12. — ^All suits for penalties under this act shall be 
brought within ninety days after conunission of the offense, and 
may be brought by the Inspector of Factory Children, by the 
District-Attorney of the county, by the School Commissioners, 
by the Trustees of Public Schools, or the Commissioners of 
Charities, before any Justice of the Peace, or in any Justice's 
Court, or any Court of Record ; and one-half of all penalties re- 
covered shall be paid to the school fund of the county, and one- 
half to the informer. 

Sec. 13. — The Governor of this State shall hereafter appoint 
a State officer, to be known as the Inspector of Factory Children^ 
to hold office for four years, unless sooner removed for neglect 
of duty, who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars a 
year and traveling expenses, not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
whose duty it shall be to examine the different factories in this 
State, and to aid in the enforcement of this law, and to report 
annually to the Legislature the number, the ages, character of 
occupation, and educational privileges of children engaged in 
manufacturing labor in the different counties of the State, with 
suggestions as to the improvement of their condition. 



OHAPTEE XXX. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES. 

The i)ower of every charity and effort at moral 
reform is in the spirit of the man directing or found- 
ing it. If he enter it mechanically, as he would take 
a trade or x>rofession, simply because it falls in his 
way, or because of its salary or position, he cannot 
possibly succeed in it. There are some things which 
the laws of trade do not touch. There are services of 
love which seek no pecuniary reward, and whose vir- 
tue, when first entered upon, is that the soul is poured 
out in them without reference to money-return. 

In the initiation of all great and good causes there 
is a time of pure enthusiasm, .when life and thought 
and labor are given freely, and hardly a care enters 
the mind as to the prizes of honor or wealth which 
are struggled for so keenly in the world. Xo reformer 
or Mend of humanity, worthy of the name, has not 
some time in his life felt this high enthusiasm. If it 
has been his duty to struggle with such an evil as 
Slavery, the wrongs of the slave have been burned 
into his soul until he has felt them more even than if 
they were his own, and no reward of riches or fame 
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that life could offer him would be half so sweet as 
the consciousness that he had broken these fetters 
of injustice. 

If he has been inspired by Christ with a love of 
humanity, there have been times when the evils that 
afflict it clouded his daily happiness ; when the 
thought of the tears shed that no one could wipe 
away; of the nameless wrongs suffered; of the igno- 
rance which imbruted the young, and the sins thaf 
stained the conscience ; of the loneliness, privation, 
and pain of vast masses of human beings ; of the 
necessary degradation of great multitudes ; — ^when the 
picture of all these, and other wounds and woes of 
mankind, rose like a dark cloud between him and the 
light, and even the face of God was obscured. 

At such times it ha« seemed sweeter to bring 
smiles back to sad faces, and to raise up the neglected 
and forgotten, than to win the highest prize of earth ; 
and the thought of Htm who hath ennobled man, 
and whose life was especially given for the poor and 
outcast, made all labors and sacrifices seem as 
nothing compared with the joy of following in His 
footsteps. 

At such rare moments the ordinary prizes of life 
are forgotten or not valued. The man is inspired 
with ^^ the enthusiasm of humanity." He maps out a 
city with his plans and aspirations for the removal of 
the various evils which he sees. His life flows out for 
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those who can never reward him, and who hardly 
know of his hibors. 

But, in process of time, the first fervor of this 
ardent enthosiam must cool away. The worker him- 
self is forced to think of his owq interests and those 
of his family. His plan, whatever it may be, — ^for 
removing the evils which have pained him, demands 
practical means, — ^men, money, and "machinery-." 
fience arises the great subject of " Organizational 
The strong tmder-running current which carries his 
enterprise along is still the old faith or enthusiasm ; 
but the question of means demands new thought and 
the exercise of different faculties. 

There are many radical difficulties, in organizing 
practical charities, which are exceedingly hard to 
overcome. 

Charities, to be permanent and efficient, must be 
organized with as much exactness and order as busi- 
ness associations, and carry with them something 
of the same energy and motives of action. But the 
tendency, as is well known fi*om European experience, 
of all old charities, is to sluggishness, want of enter- 
prise, and careless business arrangement, a« well as 
to mechanical routine in the treatment of their sub- 
jects. The reason of this is to be found in the some- 
what exceptional abnormal position — economically 
considered— of the worker in fields of benevolence. 
All laborers in the intellectual and moral field are 
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exposed to the dangers of routine. But in education, 
for instance, and the offices of the Church, there is a 
constant and healthy competition going on, and cer- 
tain prizes are held out to the successM worker, 
which tend continually to arouse his faculties, and 
lead him to invent new methods of attaining his ends. 
The relative want of this among the Catholic clergy 
may be the cause of their lack of intellectual activity, 
as compared with the Protestant. 

In the management of charities there is a prevail- 
ing impression that what may be called '< interested 
motives ^ should be entirely excluded. The worker, 
having entered the work under the enthusiasm of 
humanity, should continue buoyed up by that enthu- 
siasm. His salary may be seldom changed. It will be 
ordinarily beneath that which is earned by corre- 
8X)onding ability outside. No rewards of rank or fame 
are held out to him. He is expected to find his pay in 
his labor. 

Now there are certain individuals so filled with 
compassion for human sufferings, or so inspired by 
Beligion, or who so much value the offering of respect 
retomed by mankind for their sacrifices, that they do 
not need the impulse of ordinary motives to make 
their work as energetic and inventive and faithful as 
any labor under the motives of competition and gain* 

But the great nugority of the Instruments and 
agents of a charily are not of this kind. They must 
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have something of the common inducements of man- 
kind held out before them. If these be withdrawn, 
they become gradoally sluggish, uninventive, inexact, 
and lacking in the necessary enterprise and ardor. 

The agents of the old endowed charities of England 
are said often to become as lazy and mechanical as 
monks in monasteries. 

To remedy such evilS; the trustees of all charities 
should hold out a regular scale of salaries, which dif- 
ferent agents could attain to if they were successful. 
The principle, too, which should govern the amounts 
paid to each agent, should be weU considered. Of 
course, the governing law for all salaries are the 
demand and supply for such services. But an agent 
for a charity, even as a missionary, sometimes puts 
himself voluntarily outside of such a law. He throws 
himself into a great moral and religious cause, and 
consumes his best powers in it, and unfits himself (it 
may be) for other employments. His own field may 
be too narrow to occasion much demand for his 
peculiar experience and talent from other sources. 
There comes then a certain moral obligation on the 
managers of the charity, not to take him at the cheap- 
est rate for which they can secure his services, but to 
proportion his payment somewhat to what he would 
have been worth in other fields, and thus to hold out 
to him some of the inducements of ordinary life. The 
salary should be large enough to allow the agent and 
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his family to live somewhat as those of corresponding 
ability and education do, and still to save something 
for old age or a time of need. Some benevolent asso- 
ciations have obtained this by a very wise arrange- 
ment — ^that of an " annuily insurance" of the life of 
their agents, which secured them a certain income at 
a given age. 

With the consciousness thus of an appreciation 
of their labors, and a payment somewhat in propor- 
tion to their value, and a permanent connection with 
their humane enterprise, the ordin^fy employ i8 and 
officials come to have somewhat of the interest iif it 
which men take in selfish pursuits, and will exercise 
the inventiveness, economy, and energy that are 
shown in business enterprises. 

Every one knows how almost impossible it is for a 
charity to conduct, for instance, a branch of manufac- 
ture with profit. The explanation is that the lo^er 
motives are not applied to it. Selfishness is more 
alert and economical than benevolence. 

On the other side, however, it will not be best to 
let a charity become too much of a business. There 
must always be a certain generosity and compassion, 
a degree of freedom in management, which are not 
allowed in business undertakings. The agents must 
have heart as well as head. The moisture of compas- 
sion must not be dried up by too much discipline. 
Organization must not swallow up the soul. Eou- 
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tine may be carried so far as to make the aiding of 
misery the mere dry working of a machine. 

The thought must ever be kept in mind that each 
human being^ however low, who is assisted, is a 
"X>ower of endless life," with capacities and possi- 
bilities which cannot be measured or limited. And 
that one whose nature Chbist has shared and for 
whom He lived and died, cannot be despised or 
treated as an animal or a machine. 

If the directors of a benevolent institution or 
enterprise can arouse these great motives in their 
agents, — spiritual enthusiasm with a reasonable grati- 
fication of the love of honor and a hope of fair 
compensation, — ^they will undoubtedly create a body 
of workers capable of producing a profound impressioii 
on the evils they seek to remove. 

It is always a misfortune for an agent of a charity 
if he be too constantly with the objects of his benevo- 
lent labors. He either becomes too much accustomed 
to their misfortunes, and falls into a spirit of routine 
with them 5 or, if of tender sympathies, the spring 
of his mind is bent by such a constant burden of 
misery, and he loses the best qualities for his work 
—elasticity and hope. Every efficient worker in 
the field of benevolence should have time and 
place for solitude, and for other pursuits or amuse- 
ments. 
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DUTIEg^F TBTJ8TEES. 

A board of trustees for an important charity 
shoiild represent, so far as is practicable, the different 
classes and professions of society. There is danger 
in a board being too wealthy or distinguished, as well 
as too humble. First of all, men are needed who have 
a deep moral interest in the work, and who will take 
a practical part in it. Then they must be men of 
such high character and integrity that the community 
will feel no anxiety at committing to them <^ trust 
funds.'' As few " figure-heads " should be taken in as 
possible — ^that is, x>ersons of eminent names, for the 
mere purpose of making an impression on the public. 
Men of wealth are needed for a thousand emergencies; 
men of moderate means, also, who can appreciate 
practical difficulties pecxdiar to this class; men of 
brains, to guide and suggest, and of action, to impel. 
There should be lawyers in such a board, for many 
cases of legal difficulty which arise ; and, if possible, 
physicians, as charities have so much to do with 
sanitairy questions. Two classes only had better not 
be admitted : men of very large wealth, as they seldom 
contribute more than persons of moderate property, 
and discourage others by their presence in the board; 
and clergymen with parishes, the objection to the 
latter being that they have no time for such labors, 
and give a sectarian air to the charity. 
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It is exceedingly desirable^that the trustees or 
managers of our benevolent institutions should take 
a more active and personal part in their management. 
The i>eculiar experience which a successful business 
career gives — ^the power both of handling details and 
managing large interests ] the capacity of organiza- 
tion ; the energy and the careful judgment and knowl- 
edge of men which such a life develops, — are the 
qualities most needed in managing moral and benevo- 
lent "causes.^ 

A trustee of a charity will often see considerations 
which the workers in it do not behold, and will be 
able frequently to judge of its operations from a more 
comprehensive point* of view. The great duty of 
trustees, of course, should be to rigidly inspect all 
accounts and to be responsible for the pecuniary 
integrity of the enterprise. The carrying-out of the 
esx)ecial plan of the association and all the details 
should be left with one executive officer. If there is 
too gieat interference in details by the board of 
management, much confusion ensues, and often 
personal jealousies and bickerings. Many of our 
boards of charities have almost been broken up 
by internal petty cabals and quarrels. The agents 
of benevolent institutions, especially if not mingling 
much with the world, are liable to small jealousies 
and rivalries. 
The executive officer must throw the energy of a 
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business into his labor of benevolence. He must be 
allowed a large control over subordinates, and all the 
machinery of the organization should pass through 
his hands. He* must especially represent the work, 
both to the board and to the world. K his hands be 
tied too much, he will soon become a mere routine- 
agent, and any one of original power would leave the 
position. Again, in his dealings with the heads of the 
various departments or branches of the work, he 
must seek to make each agent feel responsible, and to 
a degree independent, so that his labor may become 
a life-work, and his reputation and hope of means may 
depend on his energy and success. If on aU proper 
occasions he seeks to do Ml ju^ice to his subordi- 
nates, giving them their due credit and promoting 
their interests, and strives to impart to them his own 
enthusiasm, he will avoid all jealousies and will find 
that the charity is as faithfully served as any business 
house. 

The success in ^^organization" is mainly due to 
success in selecting your men. Some persons have a 
faculty for this office ; others always fail in it. 

Then, having the proper agents, great consideration 
is due towards them. Some employers treat their 
subordinates as if they had hardly a human feeling. 
Bespect and courtesy always make those who serve 
you more efficient. Too much stress, too, can hardly 
be laid on frank and unsuspicious dealing with em- 
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pUnfis. Suspicion renders its objects more ignoble. 
A man who manages many agents mnst show much 
confidence ; yet, of coarse, be strict and rigid in calling 
them to account. It will be better for him also not to 
be too familiar with them. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

STATE AID FOB CHARITIES. 

An important question often comes up in regard 
to our charitable associations : ^^ How shall they best 
be supported f " — ^by endowment from the State or by 
private and annual assistance? There is clearly a 
right that all charities of a general nature should 
expect some help from the public Legislature. The 
State is the source of the charters of all corporations. 
One of the main duties of a Legislature is to care for 
the interests of the poor and criminal. The English 
system, dating as f&v back as Henry YIIL, has been to 
leave the charge of the poor and all educational insti- 
tutions, as much as possible, to counties or local bodies 
or individuals. It has been, so far as the charge of 
the poor is concerned, imitated here. But in neit&er 
country has it worked well ; and the last relic of it 
will probably soon be removed in this State, by placing 
the defective persons — the blind and dumb, and 
insane and idiot, and the orphans — ^in the several 
counties in State institutions. The charge of crimi- 
nals and reformatory institutions are also largely 
placed under State control and supervision. 
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The object of a State Legislature in all these mat- 
ters is banum pvJ)licum — ^the public weal. K they 
think that a private charity is accomplishing a public 
work of great value, which is not and perhaps cannot 
be accomplished by purely public institutions, they 
apparently have the same right to tax the whole com- 
munity, or a local community, for its benefit, that they 
have now to tax it for the support of schools, or Alms- 
houses, or Prisons, or Houses of Befiige. In such a 
case it need not be a matter of question with the 
Legislature whether the charity is ^' sectarian " or not; 
whether it teaches Boman Catholicism, or Protestant- 
ism, or the Jewish faith, or no faith. The only ques- 
tion with the governing power is, " Does it do a work 
of public value not done by public institutions f '^ If 
it does; if, for instance, it is a Eoman-CathoUc Beform- 
atory, or a Protestant House of Befuge, or Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, the Legislature, knowing that all 
public and private organizations together cannot fiilly 
remedy the tremendous evils arising from a class of 
neglected and homeless children, is perfectly right 
in granting aid to such institutions without refer- 
ence to their "sectarian'' character. It reserves to 
itself the right of inspection, secured in this State 
by our admirable Board of Inspectors of State 
Charities; and it can at any time rex>eal the char- 
ters of, or refuse the appropriations to, these private 
associations. But thus far its uniform practice has 
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been to aid, to a Hmited degree, private chanties of 
this nature. 

This should by no means be considered a ground 
for demanding similar asftstance for ^'sectarian 
schools." Education Is secured now by public taxa- 
tion for all ; and all can take advantage of it. There 
is no i)opular necessity for Church Schools, and the 
public good is not promoted by them as it is by secular 
schools. Where there are children too poor to attend 
the Public Schools, these can be aided by private 
charitable associations ; and of these, only those 
should be assisted by the State which have no sec- 
tarian character. 

Charities which are entirely supported by State 
and permanent endowment 9>re liable, as the experi- 
ence of England shows, to run into a condition of 
routine and lifelessness. The old endowments of 
Great Britain are nests of abuses, and many of them 
are now being swept away. A State charity has the 
advantage of greater solidity and more thorough and 
expensive machinery, and often more careful organi- 
zation. But, as compared with our private charities, 
the public institutions of beneficence are dull and life- 
less. They have not the individual enthusiasm work- 
ing through them, with its ardor and i)ower. They 
are more like machines. 

On the other hand, charities supported entirely by 
individuals will always have but a small scope. The 
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amount of what may be called the " charity fund" of 
the community is comparatively limited. In years of 
disaster or war, or where other interests absorb the 
public, it will dwindle d§wn to a very small sum. It 
is distributed, too, somewhat capriciously. Sometimes 
a ^^ sensation " calls it forth bountifully, while more 
real demands are neglected. An imx)ortant benevo- 
lent association, depending solely on its voluntary 
contributions &om individuals, will always be weak 
and incomplete in its machinery. The best course for 
the permanency and efficiency of a charity seems to 
be, to make it depend in part on the State, that it may 
have a soM foundation of support, and be under 
official supervision, and in part on private aid, so that 
it may feel the enthusiasm and activity and responsi- 
bility of individual eflfort The " Houses of Refuge " 
combine public and private assistance in a manner 
which has proved very beneficial. Their means come 
from the State, while their governing bodies are pri- 
vate, and independent of politics. The Kew York 
"Juvenile Asylum" enjoys both public and private 
contributions, but has a private board* On the 
other hand, the "Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction" are supported entirely by taxation, 
and, until they had the services of a Board care- 
fully selected, were peculiarly inefficient. Many 
private benevolent associations in the city could be 
mentioned which have no solid foundation of public 
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support and are under no public supervision, and, in 
consequence, are weak and slipshod in all their enter- 
prises. The true policy of the Legislature is to 
encourage and supplement private activity in charities 
by moderate public aid^ and to organize a strict super- 
vision. 

The great danger for all charities is in machinery 
or '^ plant " taking more importance in the eyes of its 
organizers than the work itself. 

The condition of the buildings, the neat and 
orderly appearance of the objects of the charity, and 
the i)erfection of the means of house-keeping, become 
the great objects of the officials or managers, and are 
what most strike the eyes of the public. But all these 
are in reality nothing compared with the improvement 
in character and mind of the i>ersons aided, and this 
is generally best effected by simple rooms, simple 
machinery, and constantly getting rid of the subjects 
of the charity. If they are children, the natural fam- 
ily is a thousand times better charity than all our 
machinery. 

The more an Institution or Asylum can show of 
those drilled and machine-like children, the less real 
work is it doing. 

Following ^' natural laws " makes sad work of a 
charity-show in an Asylum ; but it leaves fruit over 
the land, in renovated characters and useM lives. 
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THK MOLTIPLICiTION OF CHABITIBS. 

One of the greatest evils connected with chuitjes 
in A large city is the unreasonable tendency to malti- 
]>ly them. A benevolent individoal meets with a 
]>ccuUar case of distress or poverty, his feelings are 
touched, and he at once conceives the idea of an 
" Institution " for this class of human evils. He soon 
finds others whom he can interest in his philanthropic 
object, and they go blindly on collecting their funds, 
and perhaps erecting or purchasing their buildings. 
When the house is finally prepared, the organization 
perfected, and the cases of distress relieved, the 
founders discover, perhaps to their dismay, that there 
are similar or corresponding Institutions for just this 
class of unfortunates, which have been carrying on 
their quiet labors of benevolence for years, and doing 
much good. The new Institution, if wise, would now 
prefer to turn over its assets and machinery to the 
old ; bnt, ten to one, the new workers have an espe- 
cial pride in their bantling, and cannot bear to aban- 
don it, or they see what they consider defects in the 
agement of the old, and, not knowing M the dif- 
ties of the work, they hope to do better ; or their 
Unf'a have a person^ interest in keeping up the 
organization, and persuade them that it is needed 
he peopla 
rhe result, in nineteen cases out of twen^, is that 
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the two agencies of charity are continued where but 
one is needed. Double the amount of money is used 
for agents and machinery which is wanted, and, to a 
certain degree, the charity funds of the community 
are wasted. 

But this is not the worst effect. The poor objects 
of this organization soon discover that they have a 
double source from which to draw their supplies. 
They become pauperized, and their faculties are em- 
ployed in deriving a support from both societies. 

By and by, one organization falls behind in its 
charity labors, and now, in place of waiting to care- 
fully assist the poor, it tempts the poor to come 
to it. If it be a peculiar kind of school, not much 
needed in the quarter, it bribes the poor children by 
presents to abandon the rival school and fill its own 
seats ; if an Asylum, it seeks far and near for those 
even not legitimately its subjects. There arises a sort 
of competition of charity. This kind of rivalry is 
exceedingly bad both for the poor and the public. 
There are evils enough in the community which all 
our machinery and wealth cannot cure, and thus to 
increase or stimulate misfortunes in order to relieve, 
is the height of absurdity. One effect often is, that 
the public become disgusted with all organized char- 
ity, and at last fancy that societies of benefaction do 
as much evil as good. 

This city is ftdl of multiplied charities, which are 
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constantly encroaching on each other's field ; and yet 
there are masses of evil and calamity here which they 
scarcely touch. The number of jKwr people who 
enjoy a comfortable living, derived from a long study 
and experience of these various agencies of benevo- 
lence, would be incredible to any one not familiar 
with the fietcts. They pass from one to the other; 
knowing exactly their conditions of assistance and 
meeting their requirements, and live thus by a sort 
of science of alms. The industry and ingenuity they 
employ in this pauper trade are truly remarkable. 
Probably not one citizen in a thousand could so well 
recite the long list of charitable societies and agencies 
in New York, as one of these busy dependents on 
charity. Nor do these industrious paupers confine 
themselves to secular and genecal societies. They 
have their churches and missions, on whose skirts 
they hang ,* and beyond them a large and influential 
circle of lady patronesses who support and protect 
them. We venture to say there are very few ladies 
of position in New York who do not have a numerous 
clientele of needy women or imfortunate men that 
depend on them year after year, and always follow 
them up and discover their residence, however much 
they may change it. These people have almost lost 
their energy of character, and all power of industry 
(except in pursuing the different charities and patron- 
esses), through this long and indiscriminate assist- 
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ance. They are paupers, not in Poor-houses, and de- 
pendents on alms, living at home. They are often 
worse off than if they had never been helped. 

This trade of alms and dependence on charities 
ought to be checked. It demoralizes the poor, and 
weakens public confidence in wise and good charities. 
It tends to keep the rich from all benefactions, and 
makes many doubt whether charity ever really 
benefits. ^ 

There are various modes in which this evil might 
be remedied. In the first place, no individual should 
subscribe to a new charity until he has satisfied his 
mind in some way that it is needed, and that he is not 
helping to do twice the same good thing. 

There ought to be also in such a city as ours a sort 
of " Board " or " Bureau of Chyitie s,^ where a person 
could get information about all now existing, whether 
OathoUc, Protestant, Jewish, or secular, and where 
the agents of these could ascertain if they were help- 
ing the same objects twice. 

Lists of names and addresses of those assisted 
could be kept here for examination, and frequent 
comparisons could be made by the agents of these 
societies or by individuals interested. One society, 
formed for a distinct object, and finding a case need- 
ing quite a distinct mode of reUef or assistance, could 
here at once ascertain where to transfer the case, or 
what the conditions of help were in another a^socia- 

17 
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tion. Here, individuals having difficult, jx^rplexing, 
or doubtful cases of charity on hand would ascertain 
what they should do with them, and whether they 
were merely supporting a i)erson now dependent on 
an association from such an office. Cases of poverty 
and misfortune might be visited and examined by 
experts in charity, and the truth ascertained, where 
ordinary individuals, inquiring, would be certain to 
be deceived. Here, too, the honest and deserving 
poor could learn where they should apply for relief. 
V'"^ Such a " Bureau" would be of immense benefit to 
the city. It would aid in keeping the i)oor from 
pauperism ; it would put honest poverty in the way 
of proper assistance ; simplify and direct charities, 
and enable the '' charity fund " of the city to be used 
directly for the evils needing treatment. 

Both the public and benevolent associations would 
be benefited by it, and much useless expenditure and 
labor saved. Under it, each charitable association 
could labor in its own field, and encroach on no 
other, and the public confidence in the wise use of 
charity funds be strengthened. 

In such a city as ours it would probably be hardly 
possible to follow the Boston plan, and put all the 
offices of the great charities in one building, yet there 
could easily be one office of information, or a ^^ Bureau 
of Charities,'' which might be sustained by general 
contributions. Perhaps the State ^* Board of Chart- 
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ties" would flaither and direct it, if private means sup- 
ported it. 

In one re8X>ect, it would be of immense advantage 
to have this task undertaken by the State Board, as 
they have the right to inspect charitable institutions, 
and their duty is to expose "bogus charities." Of 
the latter there are only too many in this city. Nu- 
merous lazy individuals make lucrative livelihoods by 
gathering fimds for charities which only exist on 
paper. These swindlers could be best exposed and 
prosecuted by a " State Board." 



OHAPTEB XXXII. 

HOW BEST TO GIVB ALMSt 
"TAKE. NOT GIVB." 

We were much stmck by a reply, recently, of a 
City Missionary in East London, who was asked what 
he gave to the poor. 

" Give I'' he said, " we never give now ; we take I'' 
He explained that the remedy of alms, for the terrible 
evils of that portion of London, had been tried ad 
nauseam^ and that they were all convinced of its little 
permanent good, and their great object was, at pres- 
ent, to induce the poor to save; and for this, they 
were constantly urgent to get money from these peo- 
ple, when they had a little. They "took, not gave!" 

So convinced is the writer, by twenty years' expe- 
rience among the XK)or, that alms are mainly a bane, 
that the mere distribution of gifts by the great char- 
ity in which he is engaged seldom affords him much 
gratification. The long list of benefactions which the 
Eeports record, would be exceedingly unsatisfEUStory, 
if they were not parts and branches of a great pre- 
ventive and educational movement. 

The msgority of people are most moved by hearing 
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that BO many thoasand pairs of shoes, so many arti- 
cles of clothing, or so many loaves of bread are 
given to the needy and suffering by some benevolent 
agency. 

The experienced Mend of the poor will only grieve 
at such alms, unless they are accompanied with some 
influences to lead the recipients to take care of them- 
selves. The worst evil in the world is not poverty 
or hunger, but the want of manhood or character 
which alms-giving directly occasions. 

The English have tried alms until the kingdom 
seems a vast Poor-house, and the problem of Pauper- 
ism has assumed a gigantic and almost insoluble 
form. The nation have given everything but Educa- 
tion, and the result is a vast multitude of wretched 
persons in whom pauperism is planted like a disease 
of the blood — who cannot be an3rthing but dependents 
and idlers. 

In London alone, twenty-flve million dollars per 
annum are ex{>ended in organized charities; yet, till 
the year 1871, no general system of x)opular educa- 
tion had been formed. 

This country has been more fortunate and wiser. 
We had room and work enough, we provided educa- 
tion before alms, and, especially among our native- 
bom population, have checked pauperism, as it never 
was checked before in any civilized community. 

No one can imagine, who has not been familiar 
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with the lowest classes, how entirely degraded a char- 
acter may become, where there is an uncertain depend- 
ence on public and organized alms. The faculties of 
the individual are mainly bent on securing support by 
other means than industry. Cunning, deception, 
flattery, and waiting for chances, become the means 
of livelihood. Self-respect is lost, and with it go the 
best qualities of the soul. True manhood and true 
womanhood are eaten away. The habit of labor, and 
the hope and courage of a self-supporting human 
being, and the pruconce which guards against future 
evils, are almost destroyed. The man becomes a 
dawdler and waiter on chances, and is addicted to 
the lowest vices; his children grow up worse than 
he, and make sharpness or crime a substitute for 
beggary. The woman is sometimes stripped of the 
best feelings of her sex by this dei)endenoe. Kot 
once or twice only have we known such a woman 
steal the clothes from her half-starved babe, as 
she was delivering it over to strangers to care for. 
There are able-bodied men of this kind in Kew 
York who, every winter, as regularly as the snow 
falls, conmiit some petty offense, that they may be 
supported at public expense. 

When this disease of pauperism is fairly mingled 
in the blood of children, their condition is ahnost 
hox>eless. They will not work, or go to school, or 
try to learn anything useful ; their faculties are 
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all bent to the tricks of a roving, begging life ; the 
self-respect of their sex, if girls, is lost in child- 
hood; they are slatternly, lazy, and dissolute. If 
they grow up and marry, they marry men of their 
own kind, and breed paupers and prostitutes. 

We know of an instance like this in an Alms-house 
in Western Kew York. A mother, in decent circum- 
stances, with an infant, was driven into it by stress 
of poverty. Her child grew up a pauper, and both 
became accustomed to a life of dependence. The 
child — a girl — went forth when she was old enough 
to work, and soon returned with an illegitimate babe. 
She then remained with her child. This child — also a 
girl — ^grew tip in like manner, and, occasionally, when 
old enough, also went forth to labor, but returned 
finally, with her illegitimate child, and at length be- 
came a common pauper and prostitute, so that, when 
the State Commissioner of Charity, Dr. Hoyt, visited, 
in his ofilcial tour, this Poor-house, he found four gen- 
erations of paupers and prostitutes in one family, in 
this place ! 

The regular habitues of Alms-houses are bad 
enough ; but it has sometimes seemed to me that 
the outside dependents on an irregular public charity 
are worse. They are usually better off than the 
inmates of Poor-houses, and, therefore, must de- 
ceive more to secure aid ; the process of obtaining 
it continually degrades them, and they are tempted 
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to leave regular industry for this unworthy means of 
support. 

" Outdoor relief is responsible for much of the 
abuses of ihe English pauper administration. 

We are convinced that it ought to be, if not aban- 
doned, at least much circumscribed by our own Com- 
missioners of Charities. 

Still, private alms, though more indiscriminately be- 
stowed, and often on entirely unworthy objects, do not, 
in our judgment, leave the same evil efifect as public 
There is less degradation with the former, and more 
of human sympathy, on both sides. The influence of 
the giver's character may sometimes elevate the de- 
based nature of an unworthy dependent on charity. 
The personal connection of a poor creature and a fine 
lady, is not so bad as that of a pauper to the State. 

Still, private alms in our large cities are abused to 
an almost unlimited extent. Persons who have but 
little that they can afford to give, discover, after long 
experience, that the nuyority of their benefactions 
have been indiscreetly bestowed. 

When one thinks of the thousands of cases in a 
city like Kew York, of unmitigated misfortune; of 
widows with large families, suddenly left sick and 
helpless on the world; of lonely and despairing 
women struggling against a sea of evils ; of strong 
men disabled by accident or sickness } of young chil- 
dren abandoned or drifting imcared-for on the streets, 
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and how many of these are never wisely assisted, it 
seems a real calamity that any person should bestow 
charity carelessly or on unworthy objects. 

The individual himself ought to seek out the sub- 
jects whom he desires to relieve, and ascertain their 
character and habits, and help in such a way as not 
to impair their self-respect or weaken their index)end- 
ence. 

The managers of the Charity I have been describ- 
ing have especiaJly sought to avoid the evils of alms- 
giving. While many thousands of dollars' worth is 
given each year in various forms of benefaction, not a 
penny is bestowed which does not bear in its influence 
on character. We do not desire so much to give alms 
as to prevent the demand for alms. In every branch 
of o\u work we seek to destroy the growth of pau- 
perism. 

Nothing in appearance is so touching to the feel- 
ings of the humane as a ragged and homeless boy. 
The first impulse is to clothe and shelter him free of 
cost. But experience soon shows that if you put a 
comfortable coat on the first idle and ragged lad who 
applies, you will have fifty half-clad lads, many of 
whom possess hidden away a comfortable outfit, leav- 
ing their business next day, ^'to get jackets for 
nothing." 

You soon discover, too, that the houseless boy is 
not so utterly helpless as he looks. He has a thoi^- 
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sand means of supporting himself honestly in the 
streets, if he wilL Perhaps all that he needs is a 
small loan to start his street-trade with, or a shelter 
for a few nights, for which he can give his "promise 
to pay," or some counsel and instruction, or a few 
weeks' schooling. 

Our Lodging-house-keepers soon learn that the 
best humanity towards the boys is "to take, not 
give." Each lad pays for his lodging, and then feels 
independent; if he is too x>oor to do this, he is taken 
in " on trust," and pays his bill when business is suc- 
cessfiil. He is not clothed at once, unless under some 
peculiar and unfortunate circumstances, but is induced 
to save some pennies every day until he have enough 
to buy his own clothing. If he has not enough to 
start a street-trade with, the superintendent loans 
him a small sum to begin business. 

The following is the experience in this matter of 
Mr. O'Connor, the superintendent of the News-boys' 
Lodging-house :— 

" The Howland Fand, noticed in previous reports as having 
been established by B. J. Howland, Esq., one of oar Trnstees, 
continues to be the means of doing good. We have loaned from 
it daring the nine months one hundred and twenty-three dollars 
and sixty cents, on which the borrowers have realized three 
hundred and seven dollars and thirty-nine cents. They have 
thus made the handsome profit of two hundred and fifty per 
cent, on the amount borrowed. It has in many cases been re- 
turned in a few hours. We have loaned it in sums of five centa 
and upward ; we have had but few defaulters. Of the seventeen 
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dollars and fiftj-five cents due last jear, six dollars and fifty 
cents has been returned, leaving at this time standing out eleven 
dollars and five cents/' 

When large supplies of shoes and clothing are 
given, it is usually at Christmas, as an expression of 
the good-will of the season, or from some particular 
friend of the boys as an indication of his regard, and 
thus carries less of the ill effects of alms with the 

gia 

The very air of these Lodging-houses is that of 
independence, and no paupers ever graduate from 
them. We even discourage the street-trades as a per- 
manent ^business, and have, therefore, never formed a 
^< Boot-bl^k Brigade," as has been done in London, 
on the ground that such occupations are uncertain 
and vagrant in habit, and lead to no settled business. 

Our end and aim with every street-rever, is to get 
him to a farm, and put him on the land. For this 
reason we lavish our gifts on the lads who choose the 
country for their work. We feed and shelter them 
gratuitously, if necessary. We clothe them from top 
to toe; and the gifts bring no harm with them. 
These poor lads have sometimes repaid these gifts 
tenfold in later life, in money to the Society. And 
the community have been repaid a hundredfold, by 
the change of a city vagabond to an honest and indus- 
trious farmer. 

Our Industrial Schools might almost be called 
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"Reformatories of Panperism.'' Nine-tenths of the 
children are beggars when they enter, but they go 
forth self-respecting and self-supporting young girls. 

Food, indeed, is given every day to those most in 
need ; but, being connected thus with a School, it pro- 
duces none of the ill effects of alms. The subject of 
clothes-giving to these children is, however, a very 
difficult one. The best plan is found to be to give the 
garments as rewards for good conduct, punctuality, 
and industry, the amount being graded by carefiil 
" marks'' ; yet the humane teacher will frequently dis- 
cover an unfortunate child without shoes in the winter 
snow, or scantily clad, who has not yet attained the 
proper number of marks, and she will very privately 
perhaps relieve the want: knowing, as the teacher 
does, every poor family whose children attend the 
School, she is not often deceived, and her gifts are 
worthily bestowed. 

The daily influence of the School-training in indus- 
try and intelligence discourages the habit of begging. 
The child soon becomes ashamed of it, and when she 
finally leaves school, she has a pride in supporting 
herself. 

Gifts of garments, shoes, and the like, to induce 
children to attend, are not found wise 5 though now 
and then a family will be discovered so absolutely 
naked and destitute, that some proper clothing is a 
necessary condition to their even entering the School. 
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Some of tlio teachers very wisely induce the pa- 
rents to deposit their little savings with them, and 
X>erhaps pay them interest to encourage saving. Oth- 
ers, by the aid of Mends, have bought coal at whole- 
sale prices, and retailed it without profit, to the parents 
of the children. 

The principle throughout all the operations of the 
Children's Aid Society, is only to give assistance 
where it bears directly on character, to discourage 
X)auper]sm, to cherish independence, to place the poor- 
est of the city, the homeless children, as we have so 
often said, not in Alms-houses or Asylums, but on 
fiurms, where they support themselves and add to the 
wealth of the na tion ; to "take, rather than give;^ 
or to give education and work rather than alms ; to 
place all their thousands of little subjects under such 
influences and such training that they will never need 
either private or public charity. 



OHAPTBE XXXIII. 

HOW SHALL GBOnNAL CHILDBEN BE TBEATED f 

REFOSMATORIES. 

A CHILD, whether good or bad, is, above all 
things, an individual requiring individual treatment 
and care. Let any of our readers, having a little fellow 
given to mischief, who had at length broken his 
neighbor's windows, or with a propensity to stealing, 
or with a quick temper which continually brings him 
into unpleasant scrapes, imagine him suddenly put 
into an "Institution" for reform, henceforth desig?- 
nated as " D " of " Class 43," or as " If o. 193," roua^ 
up to prayers in the morning with eight huM^d 
others, put to bed at the stroke of the beUf knowing 
nothing of his teacher or pastor, exc^pjXs one of a 
class of a hundred, his own little "^^f0h weakxlesses, 
foibles and temptations utterly^ftfrfamiliar to any 
one, his only Mends certainiA^ who had been in 
the place longer, and, powaps, had known much 
more of criminal life Jjl^ii he himself, treated thus 
altogether as a littlejpichine, or as one of a regiment. 

What could h^'«pect in the way of reform in such 
a case f He ufjght, indeed, hope that the lad would 



f 
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feel the penalty and disgrace of being thus imprisoned, 
and that the strict discipline would control careless 
habits, but he would soon see that the chance of a 
reform of character was extremely slight. 

There was evidently no personal influence on the 
child. Whatever bad habits or traits he had, were 
likely to be uneradicated. The strongest agencies 
upon him were those of his companions ; and what 
boys, even of the moral classes, teach one another 
when they are together in masses, need not be told. 
Were he to be there a length of time, the most power- 
M forces that mould and form boys in the world 
outside, would be absent. 

The affection of family, the confidence of respected 
friends, the hope of making a name, and the desire of 
money and position — ^these impulses must be banished 
from the Asylum or Eeformatory. The lad's only 
hope is to escape certain x>^nalties, or win certain 
marks, and get out of the place. Kow and then, 
indeed, a chaplain of rare spiritual gifts may suc- 
ceed in wielding a personal influence, in such an 
Institution, over individual children ; but this must, 
of necessity, be unfrequent, on account of the great 
numbers under his charge. 

If the subject of a Eeformatory be a poor boy or 
girl, the kind of work usually chosen is not the one 
best suited to a child of this class, or which he will be 
apt to take up afterwards. It is generally some plain 
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and easy trade-work, like shoe-pegging, or chair- 
bottoming, or pocket-book manofactare. The lad is 
kept for years at this drudgery, and when he leaves 
the place, has no capital laid np of a skilled trade. 
He finds such employments crowded, and he seldom 
enters them again. Moreover, if he has been a vsr 
grant (as in nine cases out of ten is probable), or a 
a little sharper and thief of the city, or a boy unwilling 
to labor, and unfitted for steady industry, these years 
at a table in a factory do not necessarily give him a 
taste for work ] they often only disgust him. 

Were such lads, on the other hand, p utin ga rdens, 
or at farm- work, they would find much more pleasure 
in it. The watching the growth of plants, the occa- 
sional chance for fruit-gathering, the " spurts " of 
work peculiar to farming, the open air and sunshine, 
and dealing with flowers and grains, with cattle, 
horses, and fowls, are all attractive to children, and 
especially to children of this class. Moreover, when 
they have learned the business, they are sure in this 
country, of the best occupation which a laboring man 
can have ; and when they graduate, they can easily 
find places on farms, where they will get good wages, 
and be less exposed to temptations than if engaged in 
city trades. There seems to me something, too, in 
labor in the soil, which is more medicinal to '^ minds 
diseased" than work in shops. The nameless physical 
and mental maladies which take possession of these 
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children of vice and poverty are more easily cured 
and driven off in outdoor than indoor labor. 

I am disposed to think this is peculiarly true of 
young girls who have begun criminal courses. They 
have been accustomed to such excitement and stir^ 
that the steady toil of a kitchen and household seldom 
reforms them. 

The remarkable success of Mr. Pease for a few 
years in his labors for abandoned women in the Five 
Points, was due mainly to the incessant stir and 
activity he infused into his " House of Industry,'^ 
which called off the minds of these poor creatures 
from their sins and temptations. But, better than 
this, would be the idea, so often broached, of a 
" School in gardening" f or you ng girls, in which they 
could be taught in the open air, and learn the florist's 
and gardener's art. This busy and pleasant labor, 
increasingly profitable every year, would often drive 
out the evil spirit, and fit the workers for paying 
professions after they left the School. 

The true plan for a Beformatory School, as has so 
often been said, is the Family System; that is, break- 
ing the Asylum up into small houses, with little 
^^ groups" of children in each, under their os9n imme- 
diate " director" or teacher, who knows every indivi- 
dual, and adapts his government to the wants of each. 

The children cook meals, and do house-labor, and 
eat in these small family groups. Each child, whether 
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boy or girl, leams in this way something of honae* 
keeping, and the mode of earing for the wants of a 
small family. He has to draw his water, split his 
wood, kindle his fires, light his lamps, and take care 
of the Cottage, as he will, by and by, have to do in 
his own little ^' shanty^ or '^cottage." Around the 
Cottage should be a small garden, which each ^' fam- 
ily" would take a pride in cultivating; and beyond, 
the larger farm, which they aU night work together. 

In a Eeformatory, after such a plan as this, the 
children are as near the natural condition as they ever 
can be in a public institution. The results, if men of 
humanity and wisdom be in charge, will justify the 
increased trouble and labor. The expense can hardly 
be greater, as buildings and outfit will cost so much 
less than with the large establishments. The only de- 
fect would, perhaps, be that the labor of the inmates 
would not bring in so much pecuniary return, as in 
the present Houses of Eefuge; but the improved 
effects on the children would more than counter- 
balance to the community the smaller income of the 
Asylum. Nor is it certain that farm and garden 
labor would be less profitable to the Institution. 

K we are correctly informed, the only Alms-house 
which supports itself in the country is one near New 
Haven, that relies entirely on the growth and sale of 
garden products Under the Farm and Family School 
for children, legally committed, we should have, un* 
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doubtedly, a far larger proportion of thorough reforms 
and successes^ than under the congregated and indus- 
trial Asylums. 

The most successful Beformatories of Europe are 
of this kind. The ^^Itauhe Haus^" at Hamburg, and 
Mr. Sydney Turner's Farm School at Tower Hill, Eng- 
land, show a greater proportion of reformed cases than 
any congregated Beformatories that we are familiar 
with. The Mettrai colony records ninety per cent, as 
reformed, which is an astonishingly large proportion. 
This success is probably much due to the esprit du 
carps which has become a tradition in the school, and 
the extent to which the love of distinction and honor- 
able emulation — ^most powerful motives on the French 
mind — ^have been cultivated in the pupils. 

We do not deny great services and successes to the 
existing congregated Beformatories of this country. 
But their success has been in spite of their system. 
From the new Family Beformatories, opened in differ- 
ent States, we hope for even better results. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH FOUNDLINGS f 

Some of our citizens are now seeking to open in 
New York a Foundling Asylum to be conducted 
under Protestant influences. A Boman Catholic 
Hospital for Foundlings was recently established, 
and is now receiving aid from the city treasury. 
In view of these humane efforts, attended, as they 
must be, by vast expense, it becomes necessary to 
inquire what is the best system of management 
attained by experience in other countries. Of the 
need of some peculiar shelter or shelters for ille- 
gitimate children in this city there can be no 
question. 

Those who have to do with the poorer classes 
are shocked and pained by the constant instances 
presented to them, of infants neglected or aban- 
doned by their mothers, or of unmarried mothers 
with infants in such need and desperation, that 
infanticide is often the easiest escape. Something 
evidently should be done for both mothers and 
children. 



J 
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THE KUMBEBS. 

Of the numbers of illegitiinate children in New 
York, it is difficult to speak with any precision. In 
European countries, we know atmost exactly the pro- 
portion of iUegitunate to legitimate births. In Sar- 
dinia, it is 2.09 per cent.; in Sweden, 6.56; in Eng- 
land, 6.72; in France, 7.01; in Denmark, 9.35; in 
Austria, 11.38 ; in Bavaria, 20.59. Among cities, it 
is between 3 and 4 per cent, in English cities ; in 
€lenoa, 8 ; in Berlin, 14.9 ; in St. Petersburg, 18.8 ; in 
Vienna, 46. The general average of illegitimate to 
legitimate children in Europe is 12.8 per cent. 

Supposing that the average in New York is the 
same as in Amsterdam or London, say four per cent., 
there were in the Ave years, from 1860 to 1865, out 
of the 144,724 children bom (living or dead) in the 
city of New York, 5,788 illegitimate, or an average 
each year of 1,157 children bom out of wedlock. 
More than a thousand illegitimate children are thus, 
in all probability, thrown upon this community every 
year. 

Though this is a mere estimate, there is a strong 
presumptive evidence of its not being exaggerated, 
firom the enormous proportion, in New York, of still- 
births, which reached in one year (1868) the sum of 
2,195, or more than seven x>er cent, of the whole num- 
ber of births. Now, it is well-known that the women 
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who are mothers of illegitimate children are much 
more likely to be badly attended or neglected in their 
confinement than mothers in wedlock, and thus to 
suffer under this misfortune. 

As to the relation of illegitimacy to crime, there 
are some striking statistics from France. • Out of 
5,758 persons confined in the bagnios in France, there 
were, according to Dr. Parry, in 1853, 391 illegiti- 
mate. Of the 18,205 inmates of the State Prisons in 
France during the same time, 880 were illegitimate, 
and 361 foundlings. " One out of every 1,300 French- 
men," says the same authority, ^' becomes the subject 
of legal punishment, while one out of 158 foundlings 
finds his way to the State Prisons." In the celebrated 
Farm-school of Mettrai, according to recent reports, 
out of 3,580 young convicts since its foundation, 534 
were illegitimate and 221 foundlings, or more than 
twenty 'per cent. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, then, that a 
large number of children bom out of wedlock, and 
therefore exposed to great hardship, temptation, and 
misery, are cast out every year on this community. 
A very large proportion of these unfortunate little 
ones die, or, with their mothers, are dragged down to 
great depths of wretchedness and crime. 

What can be done for themf The first impulse is, 
naturally, to gather them into an Asylum. But what 
is the experience of Asylums f 
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% 
ASYLUMS. 

The London Foundling Hospital, one of the most 
famous of these institutions, was founded in 1740. 
During the first twenty years of its existence, out of 
the 14,934 children received in it, only 4,400 lived to 
be apprenticed, a mortality of more than seventy per 
cent.^ The celebrated St. Petersburg Hospital for 
Foundlings contained, between the years 1772 and 
1789, 7,709 children, of whom 6,606 died. Between 
the years 1783 and 1797, seventy-six per cent, died. 
We have not, unfortunately, its later statistics. The 
Foundling Hospital of Paris, another well-known 
institution of this class, was founded by Vincent de 
Paul in 1638. In the twenty years ending in 1859, 
out of 48,525 infants admitted, 27,119 died during the 
first year, or fifty-six per cent. In 1841, a change was 
made in the administration of this Hospital, of which 
we shall speak later. 

In this city there is, under the enlightened man- 
agement of the Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection, an Infant Hospital on EandalPs Island, where 
large numbers of illegitimate and abandoned children 
are cared for. In former years, under careless man- 
agement of this institution, the mortality of these 
helpless infants has reached ninety to ninety-five per 
cent.; but in recent years, under the new manage- 
ment, this has been greatly reduced. In 1867, out of 
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the 928 "nurse's children,'^ or children without their 
mothers, who were received, 642 died, or about 
seventy per cent. In 1868, 76.77 per cent, of these 
unfortunates died, and in 1869, 70.32 per cent. ; whOe 
in the same hospital, of the children admitted with 
their mothers, only 20.44 per cent, died during that 
year — a death-rate less than that of the city at large, 
which is about twenty-six per cent. ; while in Massa- 
chusetts, for children under one year, it is about 
thirteen per cent. 

It will be observed that the mortality of foundlings 
and orphans in this institution was reduced in 1869 
from 76.79 per cent, to 70.32. Again, in 1870, a still 
greater reduction was made to 58.99. This most 
encouraging result was brought about by the erection 
of an Infants' Hospital by the Commissioners, the 
employment of a sMUftd physician, and, above all, by 
engaging paid nurses instead of pauper women, to 
take care of the children. In Massachusetts the 
exx)erience is equally instructive. ^^In the State Alms- 
house," says the able Secretary of the Board of Chari- 
ties, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 'Hhe mortality of these inflGUits 
previous to 1857, reached the large proportion of 80 
out of every 100." 

In the Tewksbury Alms-house the mortality in 1860 
among the foundlings was forty-seven out of fifty- 
four, or eighty-seven per cent. 

In 1867, the most enlightened experts in charities in 
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Massachusetts took up the subject of founding an 
Infant- Asylum, and resolved to institute one which 
should be free from the abuses of the old system. In 
this new Asylum only those children should be 
received whose cases had been carefully investigated, 
and no more than thirty foundlings were ever to be 
collected under one roof, so that as much individual 
care might be exercised as is practicable. Yet even 
imder this wise^plan the mortality during the first six 
months at the Dorchester Asylum reached nearly 
fifty per cent, out of only thirty-six children ; though 
this mortality was a great gain over that of the State 
Alms-houses. 

The truth seems to be that each infant needs one 
nurse or care-taker, and that if you place these 
delicate young creatures in large companies together 
in any public building, an immense proportion are 
sure to die. When one remembers the difficulty of 
carrying any child in this climate through the first and 
second summers, and how a slight change in the milk, 
or neglect of covering, will bring on that scourge of our 
city, cholera infantum, and how incessant the watch- 
fulness of our mothers is to bring up a healthy child, 
we can understand why from one-half to two-thirds 
of the foundlings, many of them fatally weakened when 
brought to the Asylums, die in our public institutions. 
Where the mothers are allowed to take care of their 
own chUdren in the Asylums, as many survive as in the 

• 18 
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oatfiide world. Bat to support 0119 mother for each 
infant is an immense expense ; so that two children 
are commonly put under the care of the mother. The 
neglect, however, of the strange child soon becomes 
apparent even to the casual visitor; and these poor 
foundlings are often fairly starved or abused to death 
by the mother forced to nurse them. The treatment 
of these poor helpless infants by brutal women in our 
public institutions is one of the saddest chapters in 
the history of human wickedness. 

What, then, is to be done for these unfortunate 
foundlings f !No Asylum can afford to board and em- 
ploy one wet-nurse for each infant. How can the 
children be saved at a moderate exx>ense f The feas- 
ible and practicable course for this object is the 

"PLACING-OITT S7STEM." 

This plan has been in operation in France for oen« 
turies, and is now carried out under a public depart- 
ment called '^ Lea services des En/ants Assistes^ recently 
under the direction of M. Husson, and known gen- 
erally as the Bureau Ste. Apolline. This bureau deals 
with the whole class of abandoned and outcast and 
destitute infants. Instead of keeping these children 
in an Asylum, this office at once dispatches them to 
nurses already selected in the country. 

The whole matter is thoroughly organized; there 
are agents to forward the nurses and children, inspect- 
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ors to select nurses and look after the infants and take 
charge of the disbursements, and medical officers to 
investigate the condition of both children and nurses, 
and to visit them monthly, and give medical attend- 
ance. The nurse is obliged to bring a certiflcate of 
good character from the Commune, and of her being 
in prox)er condition to take care of a foster-child. She 
is not permitted to take charge of an infant unless her 
own is nine months old, and has been weaned. The 
nurse is bound to send her foster-child, as she grows 
up, to school, and to some place of religious instruc- 
tion. The bureau has thus relieved a great number 
of children during ten years, from 1855 to 1864, the 
total number amounting to 21,944. 

That it has been wonderftdly successful is shown 
by the mortality, which is now only about thirty per 
cent., or nearly the same with the general death-rate 
among young children in New York. Under this 
new poor-law administration for destitute and aban- 
doned children, the famous Hospital for Foundlings 
has been changed into a mere depot for children 
sent to places and nurses in the country, with the 
most happy results in point of mortality. Thus, in 
1838, the hospital admitted 5,322 children, and lost 
1,211 J in 1868, of 5,603 admitted, only 442 died, or 
about. eight i)er cent. Of 21,147 sent to the country, 
the deaths were only 1,783, or less than ten x>er 
cent. Of 6,009 admitted in 1869, 4,260 were aban- 
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doned children, and the deaths from the above nniabcr 
were 495. 

The French administration does not cease with 
paying the board of these foundlings in their country 
homes; it looks carefully after their clothing, their 
education, their religious instruction, and even their 
habits of economy. The outlay by the Government 
for these various objects is considerable. In 1869, the 
traveling expenses of these little waifs reached the 
sum of 170,107 francs. The payments to the peasants 
to induce them to educate the foundlings amounted to 
85,458 francs for the same year ; the savings of the 
children, put in official savings-boxes, amounted to 
394,076 francs, while 15,936 francs were given out as 
prizes. 

The moral effects have been encouraging. In 1869, 
out of the 9,000 eUves from thirteen to twenty-eight 
years, only thirty -two had appeared before Courts of 
Justice for trifling offenses ; thirty-two had shown 
symptoms of insubordiQation, and nearly the same 
number had been imprisoned. 

It should be remembered that this bureau has 
charge of the whole class of juvenile paupers, or Alms- 
house children, in Paris, as well as foundlings, whom 
it treats by placing out in country homes. In 1869, 
it thus provided for and protected 25,486 children, of 
whom 16,845 were from one day to twelve years, and 
9,001 from twelve to twenty-one years. For this pur- 
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pose, ifc employed two principal inspectors, twenty- 
five sub-inspectors, and two hundred and seventy- 
eight physicians. 

The expense of this bureau has been wonderfiQly 
slight, only averaging two dollars and sixty cents per 

« 

annum for each child. In an Asylum the average 
annual expenditure for each child could not have been 
less than one hundred and fifty dollars. This Bureau 
Ste. Ai)olline must be carefully distinguished from the 
private bureaus in Paris for assisting foundlings, 
under which the most shocking abuses have occurred, 
the death-rate reaching among their subjects 70.87, 
and even ninety per cent. 

The " boarding-out'' system has been a part of the 
Alms-house system of Hamburg for years, and has 
proved eminently successful and economical. In Ber- 
lin, more than half the pauper children, and all the 
foundlings, are thus dealt with. In Dublin, both 
Protestant and Catholic associations have pursued 
this plan with destitute orphans and foundlings, with 
marked success. The Protestant Society had, in 1866, 
453 orphans under its charge, and had placed out, or 
returned to friends, 1,256 ; its provincial branches had 
2,208 under their care, and had placed out 5,374. All 
the orphans placed out by the Society are apprenticed. 
Great care is used in inspecting the homes in which 
children are put, and in selecting employers. The 
whole Association is well organized. The annual cost 
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of the children, dividing the whole expense by the 
number of children placed and cared for, is only from 
fifty dollars to fifty-five dollars per head. The Eoman 
Catholic Association, St. Brigid's, is even more eco- 
nomical in its work, as the labor is mainly performed 
by the members of the sisterhoods. Within seven 
years five hundred children wet^ taken in charge, of 
whom two hundred had been adopted or placed oat* 
The children thus provided for in country families are 
constantly visited by the conductors of the orphanage 
and by the parish priest. The expense of the whole 
enterprise is very slight. 

Similar experiments are being made in England 
with pauper children, and, despite Prof. Fawcett's 
somewhat impractical objections, they have been 
found to be successful and tax more economical than 
the old system. 

THE FAMILY TLAJSf. 

The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, one 
of the ablest Boards that have ever treated these ques- 
tions, well observes in its report for 1868 : " The tend- 
ency in all civilized countries is toward the family s^^s- 
tem, through (1st) the Foundling Hospital and (2d) 
the Asylum or Home System; and the mortality 
among Infants of this class is reduced from ninety or 
ninety-five per cent, under the old no-system, from 
forty to sixty percent, in well-managed Foundling 
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Hospitals, from thirty to fifty per cent in good Asy- 
lums, and from twenty to thirty-five per cent, in good 
single &milies, the last being scarcely above the nor- 
mal death-rate of all infants.'' 

The " placing-out " system, is of coarse, liable to 
shocking abuse, as the experience of private offices for 
the care of foundlings in Paris, and recently in Lon- 
don, painftdly shows. It must be carried on with the 
utmost publicity, and under careful responsibility. 
But under a resi)ectable and faithflil board of trustees, 
with careful organization and inspection, there is no 
reason why the one thousand illegitimate children 
bom every year in New York city should not be 
placed in good country families, under the best of care 
and with the prospect of saving, at least, seven hun- 
dred out of the thousand, instead of losing that pro- 
portion ; and all this under an expense of about one- 
tenth that of an Asylum. Why will our benevolent 
ladies and gentlemen keep up the old monastic ideas 
of the necessity of herding these unfortunate children 
in one building f Here there are thousands of homes 
awaiting the foundlings, without money and without 
price, where the child would have the best advantages 
the country could afford ; or if it be too weak or sick 
to be moved, or the managers fear the experiment of 
placing-out, let some responsible nurse be selected in 
the country near by, and the foundling boarded at 
their expense. The experience of the Children's Aid 
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Society is, that no children are bo eagerly and kindly 
received in conntry families as infants who are or- 
phans. Let us not found in Xew York that most 
doubtful institution — a Foundling Asylum — but use 
the advantages we have in the ten thousand natural 
asylums of the country. 

In regard to the question, how far the affording 
fiEicilities for the care of illegitimate children increases 
the temptation to vicious indulgence, we believe, as in 
most similar matters, the true course for the legislator 
lies between extremes. His first duty is, of course, 
one of humanity, to preserve life. Whenever helpless 
or abandoned children are found, the duty of the State 
is to t^ke care of them, though this care may, in cer- 
tain cases, offer an inducement to crime. The danger 
to the child, if neglected, is certain ; that to the com- 
munity, of inducing other mothers to abandon their 
offspring, is remote and uncertain. On the other 
hand, the State is under no obligation to offer induce- 
ments to parents to neglectTtheir illegitimate children ; 
it is rather bound to throw all possible responsibility 
on those who have brought them into the world. 

The extreme French plan of presenting " turning- 
tables" to those who wished to abandon their chil- 
dren, was found to increase the crime, and the number 
of such unfortunates. It has been given up even in 
Paris itself. The Bussian Foundling Asylum in St. 
Petersburg found it necessary to make its conditions 
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more strict than they were in the beginning^ as lax- 
ness tended to encourage sexual vice. The universal 
exx)erience is, that if a mother can be compelled to 
care for her infant, during a month or two, she will 
then never murder or abandon it. But, if she is re- 
lieved of the charge very early, she feels little aflfec- 
tion or remorse, and often plunges into indulgence 
again without restraint. By requiring conditions and 
letting some little time pass before the mother gives 
the child up, she is kept in a better moral condition, 
and made to feel more the responsibility of her posi- 
tion, and is thus withheld from future vice. 

On the other hand, the extreme position taken 
substantially by the I^ew York legislators, whereby 
no mother could get rid of an illegitimate child, ex- 
cept by publicly entering the Alms-house, or by 
in£a>nticide, undoubtedly stimulated the crimes of 
foeticide and child-murder. Ko doubt the new Catho- 
lic and Protestant Foundling Asylums contemplated 
in New York will steer between these two extremes, 
will connect the mother with the child as long as pos- 
sible, and require all reasonable conditions before 
admitting the infant, and, at the same time, not drive 
a seduced or unfortunate woman with her babe out to 
take her chances in the streets. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

BELIGMOUS INSTBUGTION FOB STBEET-CHILDBEN. 

The subject of applying Beligion as a lever to 
raise up the class of neglected children whom we 
have been describing, is a difficult one, but vital to 
the Science of Beform. The objects of those engs^^ 
in laboring for this class are to raise them above 
temptation, to make them of more value to them- 
selves, and to Society, and, if x>ossible, to elevate them 
to the highest range of Ufe, where the whole character 
is governed by Eeligion. 

The children themselves are in a peculiar position. 
They have many of ^e traits of children, and yet are 
struggling in an independent and hard life, like men. 
They are not to be influenced as a Sunday-school 
audience would be, nor as an audience of adults. 
Their minds are acute, sharp, and practical; mere 
sentiment and the amiable platitudes of Sunday- 
school oratory are not for them. Bhetoric sets them 
a-sleep. Bombaat goes by the name of ^^ gas " among 
them. Sentimental and affectionate appeals only 
excite their contempt. The '^hard fact" pleases them. 
They know when the speaker stands on good bottom. 
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If he has reached '^ hard pan,'' his audience is always 
with him. 

'So audience is so quick to respond to a sudden 
turn or a joke. Their faculties are fjEU* more awake 
than those of a company oi children of the fortunate 
classes. And yet they are like children in many 
respects. Nothing interests them so much as the 
dramatic: the truth given by parable and illustration* 
Their education in the low theatres has probably 
cultivated this taste. The genuine and strong feeling 
of the heart always touches them. I have seen the 
quick tears drop over the dirty cheeks at the simple 
tone only of some warm-hearted man who had ad- 
dressed them with a deep feeling of their loneliness 
and desolation. And yet they would have "chaffed'' 
him in five minutes after, if they had had the oppor- 
tunity. They seem to have children's receptivity; 
they are not by nature skeptical. They unconsciously 
believe in supernatural powers, or in one eternal 
Power. Their conscience can be reached; the imagi- 
nation is, to a certain degree, lively ; they are pecu- 
liarly open to Beligion. And yet their "moral" 
position is a most perplexing one. The speaker in 
one of our Boys' Lodging-houses, who addresses them, 
knows that this may be the last and only time, for 
years, that many of the wild audience will listen to 
religious truth. To-morrow a considerable portion 
wiU be scattered, no one knows where. To-morrow, 
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perhaps to-nigbt, temptation will come iu like a flood. 
In a few hours, it may be, the street-boy will stand 
where he must decide whether he will be a thief or 
an honest lad ; a rogue or an industrious worker ] the 
companioif of burglars and murderers, or the friend of 
the virtuous. Temptations to lying, to deceit, to theft, 
robbery, lust, and murder will soon hunt him like a 
pack of wolves. His child's nature is each day under 
the strain of a man's temptations. Poverty, hunger, 
andfdendlessness add to liis exposed condition, while, 
in all probability, he inherits a tendency to induigence 
or crime. 

The problem is to guard such a human being, so 
exposed, against powerful temptations ; to raise him 
above them; to melt his bad habits and inherited 
faults in some new and grand emotion; to create 
within him a force which is stronger than, and utterly 
opposed to, the selfish greed for mone^, or the attrac- 
tions of criminal indulgence, or the rush of passion, 
or the Are of anger. The object is to implant in his 
breast such a power as Plato dreamed of — the Love 
of some perfect Friend, whose character by sympathy 
shall purify his, whose feeling is believed to go with 
the fortunes of the one forgotten by all others, and 
who has the power of cleansing from wrong and sav- 
ing from sin. 

The exi)erience of twenty years' labor shows us 
that what are called '^ moral influences" are not 
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sufficient to solve this problem, or meet this want 
among the children of the street. It is, of course, well 
at times to present the beauty of virtue and the ugli- 
ness of vice ; to show that honesty brings rewards, 
and falsehood pains, and to sketch the course of 
the moral poor whom fortune has rewarded. But 
these considerations are not sufficiently strong to 
hold back the most pressing temptations. Moreover, 
we have often had grave doubts whether " the bread- 
and-butter piety " was not too much recommended in 
all religious meetings to children: The child is too 
continually reminded that righteousness brings re- 
ward in this world, though the Master calls us to 
" take a yoke,'' and " bear a cross." The essence of 
the religious impulse is that it is unselfish, an inspirar 
tion from above, not below, a quickening of the nobler 
emotions and higher aspirations. Wherever gain or 
worldly motive comes in, there spirituality flees away. 
We have, accordingly, always opposed, in our religious 
meetings, the employment of prizes or rewards, as is 
so common in Sunday Schools, to strengthen the 
religious influence. Experience, as well as reason, 
has shown us that all such motives mingled with 
religion simply weaken its power. 

Considering the peculiar position of these children^ 
we have never set the value on what is usually 
described as " Beligious Instruction " which many do. 
Of course, there are certain foundation truths which 
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should be taaght to these audiences. But such sub- 
jects as the Jewish History and Gkni's Providence 
therein, and many matters contained in the Old 
Testament, are not so immediately important for them 
as the facts and principles of Christianity. And yet 
there are passages in the Old Testament which seem 
X)eculiarly designed for the young. There are stories 
— such as those of Joseph and Moses and Samuel — 
which, if all others should forget, children alone 
would not let die. It does not seem instruction 
that these children need, so much as inspiration. 
A street-boy might be perfectly familiar with the 
history of the Fall of Man and the Flood ^ he might 
repeat the Commandments, and know by heart the 
Apostles' Creed, and yet not have one spark in his 
breast of the divine fire which is* to save him from 
vice and ruin. 

What the child of the streets, above all, needs to 
uphold him in his sea of troubles and temptations, is 
the knowledge and faith in Christ as his Friend and 
Saviour. 

Christ can be presented and made real to these 
children as a perfect Being, the Son of Gfod, who 
feels with all their misfortunes, who has known their 
temptations, who is their Friend, and only demands 
noble hearts and love from them, who lived and died 
for them trhen on earth, that they might love God 
and be saved from sin. 
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It is the old Faith, which has thrown the glory 
of Heaven over millions of death-beds, and sas- 
tained uncounted numbers of weak and hard-pressed 
men, true to honor, virtue, and goodness,- amid all 
temptations and misfortunes. It has comforted and 
ennobled the slave under his master's tyranny. If 
simply presented, and with faith in God, it can re- 
deem the outcast youth of the streets from all his 
vices and evil habits, keep him pure amid filth, 
honest among thieves, generous among those greedy 
for money, kind among the hard and selfish, and 
enable him to overcome anger, lust, the habit of lying 
or profanity, and to live a simple, humble. God-fear- 
ing, and loving life, merely because he believes that 
this Unseen Friend demands all this in his children 
and followers. When this Faith and this Love are 
implanted in the child's mind, and he is inspired by 
them, then his course is clear, and sure to be happy 
and good. 

One mistake of Sunday-school oratory is fre- 
quently made in addressing these lads, and that is, a 
too great use of sensational illustrations, which do not 
aid to impress the truth desired. Attention will be 
secured, but no good end is gained. Where the wants 
of the audience are so real and terrible as they are 
here, and so little time is given for influencing them, 
it is of the utmost importance that every word should 
tell. There should be no rhetorical pyrotechnics at 
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these meetings. Above all modes, however, the dra- 
jnatic is the best means of conveying truth to their 
minds. The parable, the illustration, the allegory 
or story, real or fictitions, most quickly strike their 
mind, and leave the most x>6rmanent impression. 

One of the best religious speakers that ever address 
our boys is a lawyer, who has been a famous sports- 
man, and has in his constitution a fellow-feeling for 
their vagrant tastes. I often fancy, when he is speak- 
ing to them, that he would not object at all to being 
a boy again himself, roving the streets, " turning in" 
on a hay-barge, and drifting over the country at " his 
own sweet will.^ But this very sympathy gives him 
a peculiar power over them; he understands their 
habits and temptations, and, whUe other gentlemen 
often shoot over their heads, his words always take a 
powerful hold of them. Then, though a man particu- 
larly averse to sentiment in ordinary life, his speeches 
to the boys seem to reveal a deep and poetic feeling 
for nature, and a solemn consciousness of God, which 
impresses children deeply. His sportsmanly habits 
have led him to closely observe the habits of birds 
and animals, and the appearances of the sky and 
sea, and these come in as natural illustrations, x)08- 
sessing a remarkable interest for these wild little 
vagrants, who by nature belong to the "sporting" 
class. 

A man must have a boy's tastes to reach boys. 
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BTBLB IN SCH00L8. 

In treating of this subject of religious education 
for the youth of the dangerous classes, the question 
naturally arises, how far there should be religious 
expression or education in our Public Schools. If 
it were ,a tabula rasa here, and we were opening a 
system of National Schools, and all were of one 
general faith, there could be no question that every 
one interested in the general welfare would desire 
religious instruction in our Public Schools, as a 
means of strengthening morality, if for no other 
purpose. As it is, however, we have at the basis 
of society an immense mass of very ignorant, and, 
therefore, bigoted people, who suspect and hate 
every expression even of our form of Christianity, 
and regard it as a teaching of heresy and a shib- 
boleth of oppression. Their shrewd and cunning 
leaders, knowing the danger to priestcraft from 
Free Schools, use this hostility and the pretense of 
our religious services to separate these classes from 
the Public Schools. The priests and demagogues 
do not, of course, care anything about the simple 
prayer and the reading of a few verses of Scrip- 
ture, which are now our sole religious school exer- 
cises. But these frimish them with a good pretext 
for acting on the masses, and give them ground, 
among certain liberal or indifferent Protestants, for 
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seeking a separate State support for the Catholic 
Schools. 

Were Bible-reading and the Lord's Prayer discon- 
tinued in the Schools, we do not doubt that the 
priests and the popular leaders would stUl oppose the 
Free Schools just as bitterly ; but they would not have 
as good an apparent ground, and any pretext Qf opxK)- 
sition would be taken away. The system of Free 
Schools is the life-blood of the nation. K it be cor- 
rupted with priestcraft, or destroyed by our dissen- 
sions, our vitality as a republican people is gone. 
The whole country would realize then the worst fruits 
of a 2>opular government without intelligence. De- 
magogism and corruption, founded on ignorance, 
would wield an absolute tyranny, with none of the 
graces of monarchy, and none of the advantages 
of democracy. Jarring sects would each have their 
own schools, and the priests would enjoy an un- 
limited control over all the ignorant Catholics of the 
country. 

Under no circumstance should the Protestants of 
the nation allow the Free Schools to be broken up. 
They are the foundation of the Eepublic, and the bul- 
wark of Protestantism and civilization. They under- 
mine the power of the priests, which rests on igno- 
rance, while they leave untouched whatever spiritual 
force the Boman Catholic Church may truly have and 
deserve to have. The Protestants should sacrifice 
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everything reasonable and not vital, to retain these 
blessed agencies of enlightenment. 

We respect the sort of pluck of the Protestants, 
which looks upon the giving-up of Bible-reading in 
the Schools as being "false to the flag.'' But, in look- 
ing at the matter soberly, and without pugnacity, 
does spiritual religion lose anything by giving up 
these exercises ? We think not. They are now of 
the coldest and most formal kind, and but little 
listened to. We doubt if they ever affect strongly a 
single mind. The religious education of each child is 
imparted in Sabbath Schools, in Churches, or Mission 
Schools, and its own home. 

The Free School under our system does not need 
any influence from the Church. The American trusts 

to the separate sects to take care of the religious 

» 

interests of the children. We separate utterly Church 
and State. There may be evils from this 5 but they 
are less than the danger of destroying our system of 
popular education by the contests of rival sects. We 
know how long every effort to secure popular educa- 
tion for England has been wrecked on this rock of 
Sectarianism. 

We behold the fearful harvest of evils which she 
is reaping from the ignorance of the masses, especially 
induced by the oppositions of sects, who preferred no 
education for the people to education without their 
own dogmas. 
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Wc desire to avoid these calamities, and we can 
best do this by making every reasonable concession 
to ignorance and prejudice. 

Give ns the Free Schools without Eeligion, rather 
than no Free Schools at all I 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

DECBEASE OF JUVENILE OBIME IN NEW YORK. 
THE COST OF PUNISHMEKT ASB PBETEKTION. 

Very few people have any just appreciation of the 
comparative cost of punishment and prevention in the 
treatment of crime. The writer recalls one out of 
many thousand instances in his experience, which 
strikingly illustrates the contrast 

THB BBOTHBBS. 

A number of years ago, three boys (brothers), the 
oldest perhaps seventeen, applied at the ISiewsboys' 
Lodging-house of this city for shelter. It was soon 
suspected that the eldest was a thief, employing the 
younger as assistants in his nefiebrious business. The 
younger lads finally confessed the fact, and the older 
brother left them to be taken care of in the Lodging- 
house. After a sufficient period of training, the two 
brothers were sent to a farmer in Illinois. They were 
faithful and hard-working, and soon began to leam 
money. When the war broke out they enlisted, and 
served with credit. At the close they passed through 
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New York, and visited the saperintendent while re- 
turning to their village, having already purchased a 
farm with their wages and bounty-money. They are 
now well-to-do, respectable farmers. 

This " prevention ^ for the two lads cost just thirty 
dollars, for their expenses in the Lodging-house were 
mainly paid by themselves. 

The older brother went through a career of thiev- 
ing and burglary. We have not an accurate catalogue 
of .his -various offenses, but he undoubtedly made away 
with property — ^wasted or destroyed it — ^to the amount 
of two thousand dollars. [We recall three lads who, 
in one night, broke into a house in Bond Street, and 
destroyed or made away with property to the value 
of one thousand three hundred dollars.] He was 
finally arrested and tried for burglary. It would be 
safe to estimate the exi>enses of the trial and arrest 
at one hundred dollars. He was sentenced to five 
years in Sing Sing. Allowing the expenses of main- 
tenance there to be what they are on Blackwell's 
Island, that is, about twelve dollars and fifty cents 
per month, he cost the State while there some seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, not reckoning the inter- 
est on capital and buildings ; so that we have here, 
in one instance, the very low estimate of two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars as the expense 
to the community of one street-boy unreclaimed. 
Had the Lodging-house taken hold of him five years 
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earlier, he could have been saved at a cost of fifteen 
dollars. 

His brothers have added to the wealth of the 
community and defended the life of the nation, and 
are still honest producers. He has already cost the 
State at least two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, besides much immorality and bad example, 
and he has only begun a career of damage and loss to 
the city. 



^ 



PREVBNTION AND PUNISHMENT COMPARED. 

Our criminals last year cost this city, in the City - > 
Prisons and Penitentiaries, about one hundred and 
one thousand dollars for maintenance alone. Our 
police cost apparently over six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The amount of property lost or taken by thieves, 
burglars, and others last year, in New York city, and 
which came under the knowledge of the police, was 
one million five hundred and twenty-one thousand 
nine hundred and forty dollars ; but how many sums 
are never brought to their notice! 

The expenses of the arrest and trial of two crimi- 
nals, Beal and Van Echten, are stated, on good au- 
thority, to have been sixteen thousand dollars for the 
first, and twenty thousand dollars for the second. 

If the expenses of a great "preventive^ institu- 
tion — such as the Children's Aid Society — ^be ex- 
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amined, it will be found that the two thoosand and 
odd homeless children, boys and girls, placed in conn- 
try homes, cost the public only some fifteen dollars a 
head ; the three thousand and odd destitute little girls 
educated and partly fed and clothed in the '^ Indus- 
trial Schools," only cost some fifteen dollars for each 
child each year; and the street lads and girls shdtcred 
and instructed in the ^^ Lodging-houses," to the num- 
ber of some twelve thousand different subjects, or an 
average of, say, four hundred each night, have been 
an expense of only some fifty dollars per head through 
the year to the public. 

It may, perhaps, be urged in reply to this by the 
doubting, that all this may be true. ^^ We admit the 
cheapness of prevention, but we do not see the dimi- 
nution of crime. If you can show us that fewer 
young thieves, or vagabonds, or prostitutes, are breed- 
ing, we shall admit that your children's charities are 
doing something, and that the cost of prevention is 
the most paying outlay in the administration of New 
York city." 

To this we might answer that Kew York is an 
exceptional city — a sink into which pour the crime 
and poverty of all countries, and that all we could 
expect to accomplish would be what is attempted in 
European cities — to keep the increase of juvenile 
crime down equal with the increase of population; 
that the laws of crime are shown in European cities 
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to be constant^ and that we mnst expect jnst about 
so many petty thieves each year, so many pick- 
XK)ckets, so many borglars, so many female vagrants 
or prostitutes, to so many thousand inhabitants. 

We might urge that it is the duty of every Mend 
of humanity to do his little part to alleviate the evils 
of the world, whether he sees a general diminution 
of human ills or not. 

But, fortunately, we are not obliged to render 
these excuses. 

New York is the only large city in the world 
where there has been a comprehensive organization 
to deal with the sources of crime among children ; an 
organization which, though not reaching the whole of 
the destitute and homeless youth, and those most 
exposed to temptation, still includes a vast multitude 
every year of the enfa/nts perdus of this metropolis. 

This Association, during nearly twenty years, 
has removed to country homes and employment 
about twenty-five thousand persons, the greater part 
of whom have been poor and homeless children ; 
it has founded, and still supports, five Lodging- 
houses for homeless and street-wandering boys and 
girls, five free Beading-rooms for boys and young 
men, and twenty Industrial Schools for children 
too poor, ragged, and undisciplined for the Public 
Schools. We have always been confident that time 
would show, even in the statistics of crime in our 

19 
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prisons and police coorts, the traits of these very 
extended and earnest labors. It required several 
years to properly fonnd and organize the Children's 
Aid Society, and then it most be some ten years — 
when the children acted upon in all its various 
branches have come to young manhood and woman- 
hood — ^before the true eflfects are to be seen. We 
would not, however, exclude, as causes of whatever 
results ma}'' be traced, all similar movements in be- 
half of the youthM criminal classes. We may then 
fairly look, in the present and the past few years, for 
the effects on crime and pauperism of these widely- 
extended charities in behalf of children. 

CBIME CHSCEED. 

The most important field of the Children's Aid 
Society has been among the destitute and street- 
wandering and tempted, little girls, its labors em- 
bracing many thousands annually of this unfortunate 
class. Has crime increased with them ? The great 
offense of this class, either as children or as young 
womfen, comes under the heading of "Vagrancy" — 
this including their arrest and punishment, either as 
street- walkers, or prostitutes, or* homeless persons. 
In this there is, during the past thirteen years, a most 
remarkable decrease-a diminution of crime probably 
unexampled in any criminal records through the 
world. The rate in the commitments to the city 
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prisons, as appears in the reports of the Board of 
Charities and Correction, runs thus : — 
Of female vagrants, there were in 



1857 8,449 

1859 5,778 

1860 5,880 



1871, 



1861 3,172 

1862 2,243 

1863 1,756 



1864 1,342 

1869 786 

1870 671 



548. 



We have omitted some of the years on account of 
want of space; they do not, however, change the 
steady rate of decrease in this oftense. 

Thus, in eleven years, the imprisonments of 
female vagrants have fallen off from 5,880 to 548. 
This, surely, is a good show ; and yet in that ^pe- 
riod our population increased about thirteen and 
a half per cent., so that, according to the usual 
law, the commitments should have been this year 
over 4,700.* 

If we turn now to the rex>orts of the Commission- 
ers of Police, the returns are almost equally encourag- 
ing, though the classification of arrests does not 
exactly correspond with that of imprisonments ; that 

* The population of New York increased from 814,224, in 
1860, to 915,520, in 1870, or only about twelve and a half per cent. 

The increase in the previous decade was about fifty per cent. 
There can be no dou^t that the falling-off is entirely* in the 
middle classes, who have removed to the neighboring rural dis- 
tricts. The classes from which most of the criminals come have 
undoubtedlj increased, as before, at least fifty per cent. 

I have retained for ten years, however, the ratio of the census, 
twelve and a half per cent. 
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iSy a person may be arrested for vagrancy, and sen- 
tenced for some other offense, and vice versa. 

The reports of arrests of female vagrants mn 
thns : — 



1861 2,161 

1862 2,008 

1863 1,728 



1867 WW 

1869 1,078 

1870 701 



1871 914 

We have not, unfortunately, statistics of arrests 
farther back than 1861. 

Another crime of young girls is thieving or petty 
larceny. The rate of commitments runs thus for 
females : — 



1869 944 

1860 890 

1861 880 

1863 1,183 

1871 



1864 1,131 

1865 877 

1869.... 989 

1870 746 

672 



The increase of this crime during the war^ in the 
years 1863 and 1864, is very marked ; but in twelve 
years it has fallen from 944 to 572, though, according 
to the increase of the population, it would have been 
naturally 1,076. 

Another heading on the prison records is " Juve- 
nile delinquency,'' which may include any form of 
youthful offense not embraced in the other terms. 
Under this, in 1860, were two hundred and forty 
(240) females ; in 1870, flffcy-nine (59). 

The classification of commitments of those under 
fifteen years only runs back a few years. The number 
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of little girls imprisoned the past few years is as 
follows : — 



1863.... 


403 


1868 

1870 

1ft71 


. . . .289 


1864 


2»5 


218 


1865 


276 


212 




CRIME CHBCKXD AMONG THE BOYS. 





The imprisonment, of males, for offenses which 
boys axe likely to commit, though not so encouraging 
as with the girls, shows that juvenile crime is fairly 
under control in this city. Thus, "Vagrancy'' must 
include many of the crimes of boys ; under this head 
we find the following commitments of males : — 



1859. 
1860. 



1871 



,2^9 
.2,708 



1862 i;m I 1865 1,350 

1864 1,147 1870 1,140 

984 



In twelve years a reduction from 2,829 to 994, when 
the natural increase should have been up to 3,225. 

Petty larceny is a boy's crime ; the record stands 
thus for males : — 



1857 2,450(1860 2,575 

1859 2,626 | 1865 3,847 

1871 



1869 
1870 



1,978 



.2,338 
.2,168 



A decrease in fourteen years of 502, when the natu- 
ral increase should have brought the number to 2,861. 

Of boys under fifteen imprisoned, the record stands 
thus since the new classification : — 



1864 1,96511865 1,984 | 1869 1,879 

1870 1,625 I 1871 1,017 
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Of males between fifteen and twenty, in onr city 
prisons, the following is the record : — 



1857 2^92 

1859 2,636 



1860 2^7 11868 2^927 

1861 2,408 1870 2^6 



1871 2A>86 

It often happens that youthful criminals are ar- 
rested who are not imprisoned. The reports of the 
Board of Police will give us other indications that, 
even here, juvenile crime has at length been dimin- 
ished in its sources. 

ABBESTS. 

The arrests of pickpockets run thus since 1861, the 
limit of returns accessible: — 



1861..^ 4661 1865 275 

1862 300 1867 845 

1870 274 I 1871 



1868 848 

1869 803 

«18 



In ten years a reduction of 153 in the arrests of 
pickpockets. 

In petty larceny the returns stand thus in brief: — 

1862 4,1071 1865 5,2401 1867 5,269 

1870 4,909 I 1871 8,912 

A decrease in nine years of 195. 
Arrests of girls alone, under twenty : — 

1863 3,132| 1867 2,588 | 1870 1.993 

1871 1320 

It must be plain from this, that crime among 
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young girls is decidedly checked, and among boys is 
prevented from increasing with population. 

If our readers will refer back to these dry bat 
cheering tables of statistics, they will see what a vast 
sum of human misery saved is a reduction, in the im- 
prisonment of female vagrants, of more than five 
thousand in 1871, as compared with 1859. How much 
homelessness aud desperation spared! how much 
crime and wretiChedness dimiaished are expressed in 
those simple figures ! And, if we may reckon an aver- 
age of punishment of two months' detention to each 
of those girls and women, we have one hundred aud 
twenty-five thousand dollars saved in one year to the 
public by preventive agencies in this class of offend- 
ers alone. 

The same considerations, both of economy and 
humanity, apply to each of the results that appear in 
these tables of crime and punishment. 

No outlay of money for public purposes which any 
city or its inhabitants can make, repays itself half so 
well as its expenses for charities which prevent crime 
among children. 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

THE CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF THE WOBK. 

In reviewing these long-continued eflForts for the 
prevention of crime and the elevation of the neg- 
lected youth of this metropolis, it may aid others 
engaged in simUar enterprises to note in summary 
the principles on which they have been carried out, 
and which account for their marked success. 

In the first place, as has been so often said, thongh 
pre-eminently a Charity, this Association has always 
sought to encourage the principle of Self-help in its 
beneficiaries, and has aimed much more at promoting 
this than merely relieving suffering. All its branches, 
its Industrial Schools, Lodging-houses, and Emigra- 
tion, aim to make the children of the poor better able 
to take care of themselves; to give them such a 
training that they shall be ashamed of begging, and 
of idle, dependent habits, and to place them where 
their associates are self-respecting and industrious. 
No institution of this Society can be considered as a 
shelter for the dependent and idle. All its objects of 
charity work, or are trained to work. The conse- 
quence is that this effort brings after it none of the 
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bad fruits of mere alms-giving. The poor do not be- 
come poorer or less self-reliant under it ; on the con- 
trary, they are continually rising out of their con- 
dition and making their own way in the world. The 
laborer in this field does not feel, as in so many other 
philanthropic causes, doubtful, after many years of 
labor, whether he has not done as much injury as 
good. He sees constantly the wonderful effect of 
these efforts, and he knows that, at the worst, they 
can only fail of the best fruit, but certainly cannot 
have a bad result. 

From the commencement our aim has been to put 
these charitable enterprises in harmony with natural 
and economic laws, assured that any other plan of 
philanthropy must eventually fail. In this view we 
have taken advantage of the immense demand for 
labor through our rural districts, which alone gives a 
new aspect to all economical problems in this country. 
Through this demand we have been enabled to accom- 
plish our best results, with remarkable economy. We 
have been saved the vast expense of Asylums, and 
have put our destitute children in the child's natural 
place — with a family. Our Lodging-houses also have 
avoided the danger attending such places of shelter, 
of becoming homes for vagrant boys and girls. They 
have continually passed their little subjects along to 
the country, or to places of work, often forcing them 
to leave the house. In requiring the small payments 
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for lodging and meals, they pat the beneficiaries in 
an independent position, and check the habits and 
spirit of pauperism. The Evening School, the Sav- 
ings-bank, and the Eeligious Meeting are continnally 
acting on these children to raise them from the va- 
grant class* The Industrial Schools, in like manner, 
are seminaries of industry and teachers of order and 
self-help. 

All the agencies of the Society act in harmony 
with natural laws, and touch the deepest springs of 
life and character. The forces underlying them are 
the strongest forces of society — ^Religion, Education, 
Self-respect, and love of Industry; these are con- 
stantly working upon the thousands of poor children 
under our charge. Thus founded on simple and 
natural principles, the Society has succeeded, because 
very earnest men and women have labored in it, 
and because its organization has been remarkably 
complete. 

The employes have entered into its labors princi- 
pally from love of its objects, and then have been 
retained by a just and liberal treatment on the x>art 
of the Trustees, and by each being made responsible for 
his department, and gaining in the community some- 
thing of the honor which attends successful work. 

A strict system of accountability has been main- 
tained, step by step, from the lowest to the highest 
executive officer. Of many engaged in the labors of 
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this Association, it can be troly said, that no business 
or commercial bouse was ever more faithfully and 
earnestly served, than this charity has been by them. 
Indeed, some of them have poured forth for it more 
vitality and energy than they would ever have done 
for their personal interests. They have toiled day 
and night, week-days and Sundays, and have been 
best rewarded by the fruit they have beheld. The 
aim of the writer, as executive officer, has been to 
select just the right man for his place, and to make 
him feel that that is his profession and life-calling. 
Amid many hundreds thus selected, during twenty 
years, he can recall but two or three mistaken choices, 
while many have become almost identified with their 
labors and x>osition, and have accomplished good not 
to be measured. His principle has been to show the 
utmost resx)ect and confidence, but to hold to the 
strictest accountability. Not a single employe^ so far 
as he is aware, in all this time, during his service, has 
ever wronged the Society or betrayed his trust. One 
million of dollars has passed through the hands ol 
the officers of this Association during this period, and 
it has been publicly testified**by the Treaaurer, Mr. 
J. E. Williams, President of the Metropolitan Bank, 
that not a dollar, to his knowledge, has ever been 
misappropriated or squandered. 

* See testimony before the Committee on Charities of the 
Senate of New York, 1871. 
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A most important element of the snccess of this 
Charity have been, of course, the character and in- 
fluence of its Board of Trustees. 

It is difficult to speak of these gentlemen without 
seemmg to use the language of compliment; but, in 
making known to other cities the peculiar organize.- 
tioQ which has been so successful in this, it must 
always be remembered what the character of trustees 
should be, who bear upon their shoulders so impor- 
tant a trust. .These men are known through the city, 
and indeed in distant parts of the country, as show- 
ing in their lives a profound and conscientious convic- 
tion of the responsibility which wealth and ability 
are under to the community. They are the best rep- 
resentatives of a class who are destined to give a new 
character to our city — men of broad and liberal views 
on matters of practical religion, fidl of hiunanity, sens- 
ible and judicious, educated to appreciate culture and 
art, as well as business, with the true gentleman's 
sense of self-respect and respect for others, a profound 
and earnest spirit of piety, and that old Puritan per- 
severance which causes them not " to turn their hand 
from the plow,'' however disagreeable the task before 
them may be. Such men, when once morally imbued 
with the needs of a cause, could make it succeed 
against any odds. 

Two or three men of their position, wealth, and 
ability, who should take the moral interests of any 
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class of our population on their hands, and be in 
earnest in the thing, could not fail to accomplish great 
results. When they began to appear in our Board, I 
felt that, under any sort of judicious management, it 
was morally certain we should x>^rfect a wide and 
permanent organization, and secure most encouraging 
results. 

A great service, which has been accomplished by 
these gentlemen, has been in tabulating our accounts, 
and putting them under a most thorough system of 
examination and checking, and in allotting our vari- 
ous branches to each trustee for inspection. Many of 
the trustees, also, have their religious meetings at 
the Lodging-houses, which they individually lead and 
take charge of during the winter. They are thus 
brought in direct contact with the necessities of the 
poor children. 

To no one, however, is the public so much indebted 
as to our treasurer, Mr. J. E. Williams. 

For nearly twenly years this charity has been the 
dearest object of his public efforts, the field of his 
humanity and religion. During all this time he has 
managed gratuitously the financial aflairs of the So- 
ciety ; begged money when we were straitened, and 
borrowed it when temporarily embarrassed ; never for 
a moment doubting that, if the work were faithfully 
done, the public would support it. At the end of this 
period (1872), having spent over a million of dollars, 
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aud requiring now some one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars per annum for our various branches, 
we find ourselves without a dollar of debt. 

THB SECTARIAN DANGEB. 

One rock, which the manager of such a movement 
must always steer clear of, is the sectarian difficulty. 
He must ignore sects, and rest his enterprise on the 
broadest and simplest principles of morality and 
religion. The animating force must be the religious, 
especially the " enthusiasm of humanity " shown in 
the love for Christ, and for all who bear His image. 
But dogmatic teachings, and disputations, and sec- 
tarian ambitions, are to be carefully eschewed and 
avoided in such efforts of humanity. The public must 
learn gradually to associate the movement, not with 
any particular sect or church, but with the feeling of 
humanity and religion — ^the very spirit of Christ 
Himself. 

An essential thing, and often very disagreeable, to 
the earnest worker in it, is to give the utmost publicity 
to all its operations. The reason of this is, that such 
a charity depends for support and Mends, not on an 
organized private association, but on the whole public. 
They need to know all its doings^ this is often the 
only way of reminding them of their duty in this field. 
Moreover, the moneys spent are public trusts, and all 
that relates to their uses should be publicly known* 
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Gradually, by publicity, the general community come 
to have something of the same moral Interest in the 
enterprise, that the special attendants of a church 
have in its welfiare; and it becomes a truly public 
interest. To attain this, the press should be the great 
agency, as well as the pulpit, wherever practicable. 
Annual reports, designed for all classes, wherein 
there are figures for the statistical, facts for the 
doubting, incidents for the young, and principles 
stated for the thoughtful, should be scattered far and 
wide. 

As the organization grows. State-aid should be 
secured for a portion of its expenses, that a more per- 
manent character may be given it, and it may not 
be suddenly too much crippled by a business depres- 
sion or disaster. 

Of the modes in which money should be raised, I 
have already spoken. In all these matters, the general 
rule of wisdom is to avoid '^ sensation,'' and to trust to 
the settled and reasonable conviction of the public, 
rather than to temporary feeling or excitement. 

Founded on such principles, and guided by men 
of this character and ability, and by those of similar 
purposes who shall come after them, there seems no 
good reason why this extended Charity should not 
scatter its blessings for generations to come through- 
out this ever-increasing metropolis. 
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To those now serving in it, no thought can be 
sweeter, when their "change of guard'' comes, than 
that the humble organization of humanity and Chris- 
tian kindness, which, amid many labors and sacrifices, 
they aided to found, will spread good-will and in- 
telligence and relief and religious light to the chil- 
dren of the unfortunate and the needy, long years 
after even their names are forgotten ; and for monu- 
ment or record of their work, they cannot ask for 
more enduring than young lives redeemed from crime 
and misery, and young hearts purified and ennobled 
by Chbist, and many orphans' tears wix)ed away, and 
wounds of the lonely and despairing "little ones" of 
the world healed through instrumentalities which 
they assisted to plant, and which shall continue when 
they are long gone 
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